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TITUS ANDRONICUS. 

IT is observable, that this play is printed in the quarto of 
1611, with exactness equal to that of Uie other ImmIcs of those 
times. The first edition was probably corrected by the author, 
so that here is vcr}' little room for conjecture or emendation ; 
and accordingly none of the editors have much molested tliis 
piece witli officious criticism. Johnstni. 

There is an authority for ascribing- this play to Shakspeare, 
which I think a very strong one, though not made use of, as I 
remember, by any of his commentators. It is given to him, amonjp 
other plays, which are undoubtedly his, in a little book, called 
PattatUs Tuviia, or the Second Part of Wit* a Commonxoealth^ writ- 
ten by Francis Meres, M;ust(.T of Arts, and printed at London 
in 1598. The other tragedies, enumerated as his in that book, 
are. King- John, JRicIiard the Second, Henvy the Fourth, Richard 
the Third, and Romeo and Jidiet. Tlic comedies are, the Mid- 
summer J\)'ffht'*8 Dream, tlie Gcntlenu*n of Verona, the Comedy of 
Jirrors, the Lovers Labovr *a -Lottt, the lAiVe*8 Labour JFofi, and tlic 
•Hercha7it of Venice. I have given this list, as it ser\'es so far to 
ascertain the date of these plays ; and also, as it contains a no- 
ticc of a comedy of Shakspeare, the Love*8 Labour Won, not in- 
cluded in any collection of his works ; nor, as far as I know, at- 
tributed to him by any other autliority. If there should be a 
play in being with that title, tliough without Shakspeare's name, 
1 should be glad to see it ; and I think the editor would be sure 
of tlie publick thanks, even if it should prove no better than 
the Love*a Labour 's Zjost. 7)/rrvhitt. 

The work of criticism on the plays of our author, is, I believe, 
generally found to extend or contract itself in proportion to the 
value of the piece under consideration ; and we shall always do 
little wliere we desire but little should be done. 1 know not that 
this piece stands in need of mucli emendation ; though it might 
be treated as condemned criminals are in some countries,— any 
experiments might be justifiably made on it. 

The author, wliocver he was, might have borrowed the stor}-, 
the names, the characters, &c. from an old ballad, which is en- 
tered in the books of the Stationers* Company immediately after 
tlie play on tlie same subject. " John Danter] Feb. 6. 1593. A 
})Ook entitled *i JShble Roman Historic of Titus Andronicus.^* 
, '* Knter'd unto him also the ballad thereof." 

Plntered again April 19, 1602, by Tho. Pa\'}'er. 

The reader will luid it in Dr. Percy's RcUqucs of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry, A'ol. T. Dr. Percy adds, that " there is reason to 
conclude that this play was rather improved by Shakspeare with 
a few iine touches of his pen, than originally writ by him ; for 
rot to mention that the style is less figurative than his others ge- 
nerally are, this tragedy is mentioned with discredit in Qie 
induction to Ben Jonson's JiartholomeTo Fair in 1614, as one 
that hud then been cxliibited * five-and-twenty or thirty years :* 
which, if we take tlic lowest number, throws it back to the year 
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1589, at which time Shakspeare was but 25 : an earlier date tliau 
can be found for any otlier of his pieces, and if it does not clear 
him entirely of it, shews at least it was a first attempt." 

Though we are obliged to Dr. Percy for his attempt to clear 
our great di'umatick writer from the imputation of having pro- 
duced this sanguinaiy performance, yet 1 cannot admit that the 
circumstance of its being discreditably mentioned by Ben Jonson, 
ought to have any weiglit ; for Ben has not very sparingly cen- 
sured The Tempest^ and other pieces which are undcMibtedly 
among the most finished works of Shakspeare. The whole of 
Ben's Prologue to Ev3ry Man in his Uimour, is a malicious 
sneer on him. 

Painter, in his Palace of Pleasure, Tom. 11, speaks of the story 
of Titus as well known, and particulai4y mentions the cruelty of 
Tamova : And, in A Knack to know a Knave, 1594, is the follow- 
ing allusion to it : 

*< — ^-_— as welcome shall you be 

** To me, my daughters, and my son in law, 

** As Titus was unto the Koman senators, 

" \Vlien he had made a conquest on the Chths."" 

Whatever were the motives of Heming and Condell for ad- 
mitting this tragedy among those of Shakspeare, all it has gained 
by tlieir favour is, to be delivered down to posterity with repeated 
remarks of contempt, — a Thersites babbling among heroes^ and 
introduced only to be derided. 

See the notes at tlie conclusion of this piece. Steevens. 

On what principle the editors of the first complete edition of 
our poet*s plays admitted this into their volume, cannot now be 
ascertained. The most probable reason that can be assigned, is 
that he wrote a few lines in it, or gave some assistance to the 
author, in revising it, or in some oUier way aided him in bring- 
ing it forward on the stage. The tradition mentioned by Ba- 
vensci-oft in the time of King James II, warrants us in making 
one or other of these suppositions. " I have been told" (says 
he in his preface to an alteration of this play published in 1687) 
" by some anciently conversant with the stage, that it was not 
origmally his, but brought by a private author to be acted, and 
he only gave some master touches to one or two of the princi- 
pal parts or characters." 

" A booke entitled ^ noble JRoman Historic of Titus AndrmU' 
Cits" was entered at Stationers'-Hall, Feb. 6, 1593-4. This was 
undoubtedly the play, as it was printed in that year (according 
to Langbaine, who alone appears to have seen the first edition,) 
and acted by the servants of the Earls of Pembroke, Derby, and 
Sussex. It is observable that in tlie entry no author's name is 
mentioned, and that the play was originally performed by the 
sumo company of comedians who exhibited the old drama, en- 
titled The Contention of the Houses of Yorke and Lancaster, The 
old Taming of a Shrexv, and Marlowe's Kin^ Edward II, by 
whom not one of Shakspeare's plays is said to have beew^^"^- 
Cormed. See the Dissertation on King Ihnrxj YI,\ oV 'X.^ ^. ^^'^^ 
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From Ben Jonson's Induction to Bartholomew Fair^ 1614, U'C 
learn that Andronicua had been exhibited twenty-five or thirty 
years before ; that is, according to the lowest computation in 
1589 ; or taking a middle period, which is perhaps more just, 
in 1587. 

To enter into a long disquisition to prove this piece not to 
have been written by Shakspeare, would be an idle waste of 
time. To those who are not conversant with his writings, if 
particular passages were examined, more words would be ne- 
cessary than the subject is worth ; those who arc well acquaint- 
ed with his works, cannot entertain a doubt on the question.— 
I will however mention one mode by which it may be easily as- 
certained. Let the reader only peruse a few lines of Appius and 
Virginia, Tancred and Giamund, The Battle of Alcazar, Jerottimo, 
Selimua Emperor of the Turks, T/ie JVonnds of Civil fVar, The 
War8 of Cyrus, Locrine, Arden of Feversliam, Kinj Ethoard /, 
The Spanish Tragedy, Sohpnan and Perseda, King I^eir, the old 
King John, or any other of the pieces that were exhibited before 
the time of Shakspeare, and he will at once perceive that Titus 
Andronicus was coined in the same mint. 

The testimony of Meres, mentioned in a preceding note, alone 
remains to be considered. His enumerating this among Shak- 
speare's plays may be accoimtcd for in the same way in which 
we may account for its being printed by his fellow-comedians in 
the first folio edition of liis works. Meres was in 1598, when 
his book appeared, intimately connected with Drayton, and pro- 
tabUf acquainted with some of the dramatick poets of tlie time, 
from some or other of whom he might have heard that Shak- 
speare interested himself about this tragedy, or had written a 
few lines for the author. The internal evidence furnished by the 
piece itself, and proving it not to have been the production of 
Shakspeare, gready outweighs any single testimony on the other 
side. Mercs might have been misinformed, or inconsiderately 
have given credit to tlie rumour of the day. For six of tlie 
plays which he has mentioned, (exclusive of the evidence which 
the representation of the pieces themselves might have fur- 
nislied) he had perhaps no better autliority than the whisper 
of the theatre ; for they were not then printed. He could not 
have been deceived by a title-page, as Dr. Johnson supposes ; 
for Shakspeare's name is not in the title-page of the edition 
printed in quarto in 1611, and therefore we may conclude, was 
not in the title-page of that in 1594, of which the other was un- 
doubtedly a re-impression. Had this mean performance been 
the work of Sliakspeare, can it be supposed that the booksellers 
would not have endeavoured to procure a sale for it by stamp- 
ing his name upon it ? 

In short, the high antiquity of the piece, its entry on the Sta- 
tioners' books, and being afterwards printed without the name 
of our author, its being performed by the servants of Lord Pem- 
broke, &c. the stately march of the versification, the whole 
colour of the composition, its resemblance to several of our most 
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ancient dramas, the dissimilitude of the style from our author's 
undoubted compositions, and the tradition mentioned by Ra- 
venscroft, when some of his contemporaries had not been long 
dead, (for Lowin and Taylor, two of his fellow-comedians, were 
alive a few years before the Restoration, and Sir William D'Ave- 
nant, who had himself written for the stage in 1629, did not die 
till April 1668 ;) all these circumstances combined, prove with 
iiTesistible force that the play of T^ttis Androniciu has been 
erroneously ascribed to Shakspeare. JUaUme. 

'* Kyd — ^probably original author of Andromctu, Locrine, and 
play in Hamlet. — ^Marloe, of H. 6. 

" Ben Jonson, Barthol. JPotr^-ranks together Meronymo and 
Andronicus, [time and stile] — ^first exposed him to the criticks— - 
shelter'd afterwards under anothei*'s name. 

** Sporting Kyd [perhaps wrote comedy] and Marloe's mighty 
line — Jonson. [might assist Lily,] Perhaps Shakspeare's addi- 
tions outshone. 

" Tamburlaine mention'd with praise by Heywood, as Marloe's 
might be different from the bombast one — and that written by 
Kyd." 

From a loose scrap of paper, in the hand writing of Dr. Far- 
mer. Steevens. 

In the library of the Duke of Bridgewater, at Ashridge, is a 
volume of old quarto plays, numbered R. 1. 7; in which the 
first is Titus Andronictis. 

I have collated it with the tragedy as it stands in the edition 
of Shakspeare, 1793: and the following remarks, and various 
readings, are here assigned to their proper places. Todd, 

The ingenious and accurate Mr. Todd has most obligingly 
collated this tragedy (4to. 1600) with that in~^8vo. 1793, Most 
ef his collations &c. will be found at the bottom of the foUowing 
pages. Steevens. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



Saturninus, B(m to the late emfieror qf RomC) and ajtev- 
wards declared em/ieror himself, 

Bassianus, brother to Satuminus ; in love with Lavinia. 

Titus Andronicus, a noble Roman, general against the 
Goths. 

Marcus Andronicus, tribune of the fieofxle ; and brother fn 
Titus. 

Lucius, -^ 

H . ' V sons to Titus Andronicus. 

Mutius, ^ 

Young Lucius, a boy, son to Lucius. 
Publius, son to Marcus the tribune, 
i£milius, a noble Roman. 

sons to Tamora. 

Aaron, a moor, beloved by Tamora. 

.4 cafitain, tribune, messenger, and clown; Romans. 

Goths, and Romans. 

Tamora, queen qf the Goths. 

Lavinia, daughter to Titus Andronicus. 

j4 nursCf and a black child. 

JCinsmen qf Titus, senators, tribunes, officers, soldiers^ 

and attendants, 

SCENE, 
Rome ; and the Country near it^ 
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ACT I SCENE I. 

Rome. Before the Cajiitol. 

The Tomb of the Andronici afifiearing; the Tribunes cmd 
Senators aloft^ as in the Senate. Entevy beiowy Satur- 
Nius and Ids Followers^ on one side ; and Bassianus 
and his Followers^ on the other ; with Drum and Co- 
lours. 

Sat, Noble patriciahs, patrons of my right, 
Defend the justice of my cause with arms ; 
And, countrymen, my loving followers, 
Plead my successive title^ with your swords : 
I am his first-bom son, that was the last 
That ware the imperial diadem of Rome ; 
Then let my fether's honours live in me, 
Nor wrong mine age with this indignity. 

Bas. Romans, — friends, followers, fisivourers of my 
right,— 
If ever Bassianus, Caesar's son, 
Were gracious in the eyes of royal Rome, 
Keep then this passage to the Capitol ; 
And suffer not dishonour to approach 
The imperial seat, to virtue consecrate, 
To justice, continence, and nobility : 
But let desert in pure election shine ; 
And, Romans, fight for freedom in your choice. 

Mnter Marcus Andronicus, aloft^ with the Crown. 
Mar. Princes, — that strive by factions, and by friends, 
Ambitiously for rule and empcry,— 

^ my successive title — 3 i* ^- "^7 ^^1® ^ the succession. 

J^alone. 
Thus also Raleigh : " The empire being elective, and not ««:- 
cessive, the emperors, in being, made pront of their own times.'* 

Siecveru.. ,, 

• • f i- 
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Know, that the people of Rome, for whom we stand 

A special party, have, by common voice^ 

In election for the Roman empeiy, 

Chosen Andronicus, sumamed Pius 

For many good and great deserts to Rome ; 

A nobler man, a braver warrior. 

Lives not this day within the city walls : 

He by the senate is accited home. 

From weary wars against the barbarous Goths ; 

That, with his sons, a terror to our foes, 

Hath yok*d a nldon strong, train'd up in arms. 

Ten years are spent, since first he undertook 

This cause of Rome, and chastised with arms 

Our enemies' pride : Five times he hath retum'd 

Bleeding to Rome, bearing his valiant sons 

In coffins from the field ; 

And now at last, laden with honour's spoils, 

Returns the good Andronicus to Rome, 

Renowned Titus, flourishing in arms. 

Let us entreat, — By honour of his name. 

Whom, worthily, you would have now succeed, 

And in the Capitol and senate's right. 

Whom you pretend to honour and adore,— 

That you withdraw you, and abate your strength ; 

Dismiss your followers, and, as suitors should, 

Plead your deserts in peace and humbleness. 

Sat. How fair the tribune speaks to calm my tlioughts I 

JBas, Marcus Andronicus, so I do affy 
In thy uprightness and integrity. 
And so I love and honour thee and thine, 
Thy nobler brother Titus, and his sons, 
And her, to whom my thoughts are humbled all. 
Gracious Lavinia, Rome's rich ornament. 
That I will here dismiss my loving friends ; 
And to my fortunes, and the people's favour, 
Commit my cause in balance to be weigh'd. 

[^Exetmt the foUomoers of Bas» 

Sat, Friends, that have been thus forward in my right, 
I thank you all, and here dismiss you all ; 
And to the love and favour of my country 
Commit myself, my person, and the cause. 

\Exeunt the follQv>€ra of Sat. 
Rome, be as just and gracious unto me, 
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As I am confident and kind to thee. — 
Open the gates, and let me in. 

Baa, Tribunes ! and me, a poor competitor. 

[Sat. and Bas. go into the Cafiitol^ and exeunt 
with Senators, Mar. ^c. 

SCENE II. 

The same, 

Enter a Captain, and Others, 

Ca/i, Romans, make way ; The good Andronicus, 
Patron of virtue, Rome's best champion, 
Successful in the battles that he fights, 
With honour and with fortune is retum'd. 
From where he circumscribed with his sword, 
And brought to yoke, the enemies of Rome. 

Flourish of TrumfietSj ^c, enter Mutius and Martius : 
ajier them^ two Men bearing a Coffin covered with black; 
then QuiNTUs and Lucius. ,/^Jier theniy Titus An- 
DRONicus ; and then Tamora, nvith Alarbus, Chi- 
ron, Demrtrius, Aaro'n, and other Goths^/irisoners; 
Soldiers and Peofile^ following. The Bearers set down 
the Coffin J and Titus sfieaka. 

Tit, Hail, Rome, victorious in thy mourning weeds I* 
Lo, as the bark, that hath discharg'd her {raught,^ 
Returns with precious lading to the bay, 
From whence at first she weighed her anchorage, 

^ Ilail, Rome, victorious in thy mourning toeefls /"] I suspect 
tliat the poet wrote : 

— — — — in my mourning tveeds / 
I.e. Titus would say : Thou, Rome, art victorious, tliough I am 
a mourner for those sons which 1 have lost in obtaining that vic- 
tory. Warburton. 

Thy is as well as my. Wc may suppose the Romans in a grate- 
ful ceremony, meeting the dead sons of Andronicus with mourn- 
ful habits. Johnson. 

Or that they were in mourning for their emperor who was 
just dead. Steevens. 

^ -^her/raityA^,] Old copies— Aw fraught. Corrected in 
the fourth fofioi McU^ne. 

his fraught,"] As in the other old copies noted by Mr. 

Malone. It will be proper here to obaerve, that the edituMi oC^ 
1 600 is not paged. Todd. jH 
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Cometh AndronicuS) bound with laurel boughs, 

To re-salute his country with his tears ; 

Tears of true joy for his return to Rome--^ 

Thou gi'eat defender of this Capitol,^ 

Stand gracious to the rights that we intend ! — 

Romans, of five and twenty valiant sons. 

Half of the number that king Priam had, 

Behold the poor remains, alive, and dead ! 

These, that survive, let Rome reward with love ; 

These, that I bring unto their latest home. 

With burial amongst their ancestors : 

Here Gotlis have given me leave to sheathe my sword. 

Titus, imkind, and careless of thine own, 

Why suffer'st thou thy sons, unburied yet. 

To hover on the dreadful shore of Styx ?-^— 

Make way to lay them by their brethren. 

[_The Tomb ia ofiened. 
There greet in silence, as the dead are wont, 
And sleep in peace, slain in your countiy's wars I 
O sacred receptacle of my joys, 
Sweet cell of virtue and nobility. 
How many sons of mine hast thou in store, 
That thou wilt never render to me more ? 

Luc, Give us the proudest prisoner of the Goths, 
That we may hew his limbs, and, on a pile, 
M manes /ratrum sacrifice his flesh. 
Before this earthly prison^ of their bones ; 
That so the shadows be not unappeas'd, 
Nor we disturbed witli prodigies on earth/ 

Tit, I give him you ; the noblest that survives, 
The eldest son of this distressed queen. 



* TViou great defender of this Capitol,"] Jupiter, to whom tlie 
Capitol was sacred. Johnson. 

* To hover on the dreadful shore of Styx .?] Here we have one 
of the numerous classical notions that are scattered with a pe- 
dantick profusion through this piece. MaUme. 

^ — . earthly prison — ] Edit. 1600 :— " earthy prison." 

Todd 

"* JVbr tioe disturbed with prodigies on earth."] It was supposed by 
the ancients, that the ghosts of unburied people appeared to 
their friends and relations, to solicit the rites of funeral. 

Stecvcnf 
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Tarn, Stay, Roman brethren ;— jGracious conqueror, 
Victorious Titus, rue the tears I shed, 
A mother's tears in passion for her son : 
And, if thy sons were ever dear to thee, 
O, tliink my son to be as dear to me. 
SufHceth not, that we are brought to Rome, 
To beautify thy triumphs, and return. 
Captive to thee, and to thy Roman yoke ; 
But must my sons be slaughter'd in the streets, 
For valiant doings in their country's cause ? 
O ! if to fight for king and common weal 
Were piety in thine, it is in these. 
Andronicus, stain not thy tomb %rith blood : 
Wilt thou draw near the nature of the gods? 
Draw near them then in being merciful :' 
Sweet mercy is nobility's true badge ; 
Thrice-noble Titus, spare my first-bom son. 

Tit, Patient yourself,^ madam, and pardon me. 
These are their brethren, whom you Goths beheld 
Alive, and dead ; and for their brethren slain. 
Religiously they ask a sacrifice : 
To this your son is mark'd ; and die he must, 
To appease their groaning shadows that are gone. 

Luc, Away with him! and make a fire straight; 
And with our swords, upon a pile of wood. 
Let 's hew his limbs, till tliey be clean consum'd. 

\Exeunt Luc. QuiN. Mar. and MuT. vjith Alar. 

* Wilt thou draw near the nature of the ffoda ? 
Draw near them then in being' merciful .•] " Homines enim ad 
(Icos nulla re propius accedunt, quam salutem hoininibus dan- 
do." Cicero pro lAgario. 

Mr. Whalley infers the learning of Shakspearc from this pas- 
sage : but our present author, whoever he was, might have found 
a translation of it in several places, provided he was not ac- 
quainted with the original. Steevens. 

The same sentiment is in Edward III, 1596 : 

" kings approach the nearest unto God, 

*' By giving life and safety unto men." Reed. 

^ I'atient yourself Sec] This verb is used by other dramatick 
writers. So, in Arden of Fever%ham, 1592 : 

" JPrtft*e«« yourself, we cannot help it now." 
Again, in King Edward /, 1599 : 

Patient your highness, tis but mother's love." Stetrow^, 
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Tarn, O cruel, irreligious piety! 

Chi. Was ever Scythia half so barbarous ? 

X>€m. Oppose not Scythia to ambitious Rome. 
Alarbus goes to rest; and we. survive 
To tremble under Titus' threatening look. 
Then, madam, stand resolv'd ; but hope withal, 
The self-same gods, that arm'd the queen of Troy 
With opportunity of sharp revenge 
Upon the Thracian tyrant in his tent,^ 
May favour Tamora, the queen of Goths, 
(When Goths were Goths, and Tamora was queen,) 
To quit the bloody wrongs upon her foes. 

Re-enter Lucius, Quintus, Martius, and Mutius, 

with their Swords bloody. 
Luc, See, lord and father, how we have perform'd 
Our Roman rites : Alarbus* limbs arc lopp'd, 
And entrails feed the sacrificing fire. 
Whose smoke, like incense, doth perfume the sky. 
Remaineth nought, but to inter our brethren. 
And with loud 'larums welcome them to Rome. 



^ T/ie selfsame gods, that amCd tJie queen of Troy 
With opportunity of sharp revenge 

Upon the Thracian tyrant in his tent, &c.] I read, against 
the authority of all the copies : 

— — in her tent, . 
i. e. in the tent where she and the other Trojan captive women 
were kept : for thither Hecuba by a wile had decoyed Polym- 
nestor, in order to perpeti*ate her revenge. This we may learn 
from Buripides's Jlecuba; the only author, that I can at present 
remember, from whom our writer must have gleaned this cir- 
cumstance. Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald should first have proved to us that our author 
understood Greek, or else that this play of Euripides had been 
translated. In the mean time, because neither of these particu- 
lars are verified, we may as well suppose he took it from the old 
story-book of the Trojan War, or the old translation of Ovid. 
See Metam. XIII. The writer of the play, whoever he was, 
might have been misled by the passage in Ovid ; " vadit ad o7'- 
tifcem,** and therefore took it for granted that she found himin 
his tent. Steevens. 

I have no doubt that the writer of this play had read Euripides 
in the original. Mr. Steevens justly observes in a subsequent 
note near the end of this scene, that there is " a plain allusion 
to the Ajax of Sophocles, of which no translation was extant in 
the time of Shakspearc." Malone. 
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Tit, \jtt it be so, and let Andi*onicus 
Make this his latest farewel to their souls. 

\^Trumfiet8 sounded^ and the Coffins laid in the Tomb, 
In peace and honour rest you here, my sons ; 
Rome's readiest champions, repose you here,^ 
Secure from worldly chances and mishaps ! 
Here iurks no treason, here no envy swells, 
Here grow no damned grudges ; here, are no storms. 
No noise, but silence and eternal sleep : 

Enter Lavinia. 
In peace and honour rest you here, my sons I 

Lav, In peace and honour live lord Titus long ; 
My noble lord and father, live in fame I 
Lo I at this tomb my tributary tears 
[ render, for my brethren's obsequies ; 
And at thy feet I kneel, with tears of joy 
Shed on the earth, for thy return to Rome : 
O, bless me here with thy victorious hand. 
Whose fortunes Rome's best citizens applaud. 

Tit. Kind Rome, that hast thus lovingly reserv'd 
The cordial of mine age to glad my heart ! — 
I^avinia, live ; outlive thy father's days. 
And fame's eternal date, for virtue's praise !' 

Enter Marcus Andronicus, Saturninus, Bassianus^ 

and others. 

Mar. Long livo lord Titus, my beloved brother, 
Gracious tritimpher in the eyes of Rome I 

Tit. Thanks, gentle tribune, noble brother Marcus. 

Mar. And welcome, nephews, from successful wars, 
You that survive, and you that sleep in fame. 
Fair lords, your fortunes are alike in all, 

~ — repose you here^'] Old copies, redundantly in respect 
both to sense and metre : 

—————— repose you here in rest. Steevens. 

The same redundancy in the edition 1600, as noted in other 
copies by Mr. Steevens. Todd. 

^ And fume's eternal date, for virtue's praise .'] This absurd 
wisli is made sense of, by changing and into in. Warburton. 

To Uve in fame's date is, if an allowable, yet a harsh expres- 
sion. 

To outlive an eternal date, is, though not philosophical, yet 
poetical sense. He wishes that her life may be longer than his, 
and her praise longer than fame. Johnson. 

VOL. xvn, c 
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That in your country's service drew your swords : 
But safer triumph is this funeral pomp, 
That hath aspir'd to Solon's happiness,* 
And triumphs over chance, in honour's bed.— - 
Titus Andronicus, the people of Rome, 
Whose friend in justice thou hast ever been, 
Send thee by me, their tribune, and their trust, 
This palliament of white and spotless hue ; 
And name thee in election for the empire, 
With these our late-deceased emperor's sons: 
Be candidatua then, and put it on. 
And help to set a head on headless Rome. 

Tit, A better head her glorious body fits, 
Than his, that shakes for age and feebleness : 
What ! should I don this robe,* and trouble you ? 
Be chosen with proclamations to-day ; 
To-morrow, yield up rvile, resign my life. 
And set abroad new business for you all ? 
Rome, I have been thy soldier forty years. 
And led my country's strength successftilly ; 
And buried one and twenty valiant sons. 
Knighted in field, slain manRilly in arms. 
In right and service of their noble country : 
Give me a staif of honour for mine age. 
But not a sceptre to control the world : 
Upright he held it, lords, tliat held it last. 

Mar, Titus, thou shalt obtain and ask tlie empery.^ 

Sat, Proud and ambitious ti'ibune, canst thou tell ?— 

Tit, Patience, prince Saturnine .^ 

* That hath aspired to Solon^s happiness,'] The maxim of Solon 
here alluded to is, tliat no man can be pronounced to be happy 
before his death : 

« ultima semper 

** Expectanda dies homini ; dicique beatus 
** Ante obitum nemo, supremaque funera, debet." Ovid. 

JkfatoTie. 
don this robe,"] i. e. do on this robe, put it on. So, in 
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Jffamlet : 

** Then up he rose, and don'd his clothes. Steevens. 

^ Titus, thou shalt obtain aru/ ask the empery."] Here is rather 
too much of the »J Wi^oy jrartpov, Steevens. 

"^ Pafie?ictf, ]>mice Saturnine.] Edition 1600,— — 
Patience prince Satoniinus. Todd. 
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Sat, Romans, do me right ;— 

Patricians, draw your swords, and sheathe Uiem not 
Till Saturninus be Rome's emperor :— 
Andronicus, 'would thou wert shipp'd to hell, 
Rather than rob me of the people's hearts. 

Luc. Proud Saturnine, interrupter of the good 
That noble-minded Titus means to thee ! 

Tit, Content thee. Prince ; I will restore to thee 
The people's hearts, and wean them from themselves^ 

Bas. Andronicus, I do not flatter thee, 
But honour thee, and will do till I die ; 
My faction if thou strengthen with thy friends,^ 
I will most thankful be : and thanks, to men 
Of noble minds, is honourable meed. 

7Yt, People of Rome, and people's tribunes here, 
I ask your voices, and your suffrages ; 
Will you bestow them friendly on Andronicus ? 

Trid, To gratify the good Andronicus, 
And gratulate his safe return to Rome, 
The people will accept whom he admits. 

Tit. Tribunes, I thank you : and this suit I make, 
That you create your emperor's eldest son, 
Lord Saturnine ; whose virtues will, I hope, 
Reflect on Rome, as Titan's rays on earth, 
And ripen justice in this common-weal : 
Then if you will elect by my advice, 
Crown him, and say,— Zow^ live our emperor ! 

Mar. With voices and applause of every sort, 
Patricians, and plebeians, we create 
Lord Saturninus, Rome's great emperor ; 
And say,— iZion^ live our emperor Saturnine I 

\A long Flourish. 

Sat. Titus Andronicus, for thy favours done 
To us in our election this day, 
I give thee thanks in p^t of thy deserts. 
And will with deeds requite thy gentleness : 
And, for an onset, Titus, to advance 
Thy name, and honourable &mily, 

^ ^ % friends,] Old copies-:^'»e»i/. Corrected in tlie 

fourtli folio. Malme. 
Edition 1600, /r»em/, at inotberoJdeMHM.] 

loiie. Todd. C^j 
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Lavinia will I make my emperess, 

Rome's royal mistress, mistress of my heart, 

And in the sacred Pantheon' her espouse : 

Tell me, Andronicus, doth this motion please thee ? 

Tit, It doth, my worthy lord; and, in this match, 
I hold me highly honour'd of your grace : 
And here, in sight of Rome, to Saturnine, — 
King and commander of our common-weal, 
The wide world's emperorj-^-do I consecrate 
My sword, my chariot, and my prisoners ; 
Presents well worthy Rome's imperial lord :^ 
Receive them then, the tribute that I owe. 
Mine honour's ensigns humbled at thy feet. 

Sat. Thanks, noble Titus, father of my life I 
How proud I am of thee, and of thy gifts, 
Rome shall record ; and, when I do foi'get 
The least of these unspeakable deserts, 
Romans, forget your fealty to me. 

Tit. Now, madam, arc you prisoner to an emperor ; 

[7b Tamora. 
To hhn, that for your honour and your state, 
Will use you nobly, and your followers. 

Sat, A goodly lady, trust me ; of the hue 
That I would choose, were I to choose anew.-*— 
Clear up, fair queen, that cloudy countenance ; 
Though chance of war hath wrought this change of 

cheer. 
Thou com'st not to be made a scorn in Rome : 
Princely shall be thy usage every way. 
Rest on my word, and let not discontent 
Daunt all your hopes ; Madam, he comforts you, 
Can make you greater than the queen of Goths. — 
Lavinia, you are not displeas'd with this ? 
Lav, Not I, my lord ;2 sith true nobility 

9 ^_^, Pantheon — ] Tlie quarto, 1611, and the first folio — 
Pathan ; the second folio— PanMeon. Steevens. 

Edition 1600 — Pathan, as in other copies noted by Mr. Stce- 
Tens. Todd. 

1 imperial lord :'} Edition 1600 : 

— imperious lord. Todd. 

^ Lav. J^ot I, my lord;'] It was pity to part a couple who seem 
to have corresponded in disposition so exactly as Satuminus and 
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Warrants these words in princely courtesy. 

Sat, Thanks, sweet Lavinia.— Romans, let us go : 
Ransomeless here we set our prisoners free : 
Proclaim our honours, lords, with trump and drum. 

Baa. Lord Titus, by your leave, this maid is mine. 

[^Seizing Lav. 

Tit. How, sir ? Are you in earnest then, my lord ? 

J3a8, Ay, noble Titus ; and resolv'd withal. 
To do myself this reason and this right. 

[_The Mmfieror courts Tam. in dumb show. 

Mar, Suum cuiguc is our Roman justice : 
This prince in justice seizeth but his own. 

Luc. And that he will, and shall, if Lucius live. 

Tit. Traitors, avaunt ! Where is the emperor's guard? 
Treason, my lord ; Lavinia is surpriz'd. 

Sat. Surpriz'd ! By whom ? 

Bcis. By him that justly may 

Bear his betroth'd from all the world away. 

[£jceu7it Mar. and Bas. %vith Lav. 

Mut. Brotliers, help to convey her hence away, 
And with my sword I '11 keep this door safe. 

[^£xeunt Luc. Quin. and Mar. 

Tit, Follow my lord, and I '11 soon bring her back. 

Mut. My lord, you pass not here. 

Tit. What, villain boy ! 

Barr'st me my way in Rome I ["Tit. kilis Mut. 

Mut. Help, Lucius, help I 

Re-enter Lucius. 

Luc. My lord, you are unjust ; and, more than so^ 
In wrongful quarrel you have slain your son. 

Tit. Nor thou, nor he, are any sons of mine ; 
My sons would never so dishonour me : 
Traitor, restore Lavinia to the emperor. 

Luc. Dead, if you will ; but not to be his wife, 
That is another's lawful promis'd love. [Exit, 

Lavinia. Saturninus, who has just promised to espouse her». 
already wishes he were to choose again ; and she who was en- 
gaged to Bassianus (whom she afterwards marries) expresses na 
reluctance when her father gives her to Saturninus. Her sub* 
sequent raillery to Tamora is of so coarse a nature, that if her 
tongue had been all she was condemned to lose„ perhaps the au-^ 
thor (whoever he was) might have escaped censiurc oa the scorct 
of poetick justice. &teeven». 
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Sat, No, Titus, no ; the emperor needs her nou 
Not her,3 nor thee, nor any of thy stock : 
I '11 trust, by leisure, him that mocks me once ; 
Thee never, nor thy traitorous haughty sons, 
Confederates all thus to dishonour mc. 
Was there none else in Rome to make a stale of,-* 
But Saturnine ? Full well, Andronicus, 
Agree these deeds with that proud brag of thine, 
That'said'st, I begg'd the empire at thy hands. 

Tit. O monstrous 1 what rcpix)achful words are these i* 

Sat. But go thy ways ; go, give that changing piece' 
To him that ilourish'd for her with his sword : 
A valiant son-in-luw thou shalt enjoy ; 
One fit to bandy with thy lawless sons. 
To ruffle in the commonwealth of Rome.'^ 

Tit. These words are razors to my wounded heart. 

3 Not her,"] Edition 1600— Nor her. Todd. 

^ JViiM there ^cJ] The words, there y ehe, and of, are not founc^ 
III the old copies. Tliis conjectural emendation was made hy 
the editor of llie second folio. 

J)efe the word of, which was inserted by the editor of the se- 
cond folio, from ignorance of ancient phraseology. See the last 
Act of'Cymbeline, Vol. XVI. Malone. 

1 must excuse myself from ejecting any one of these mono- 
syllables, being convinced tliat they were all inserted from aH 
authorized copy, and by a judicious hand. Stctvcns. 

* changing piece — ] Spoken of l<avinia. Piece was tlienj 

as it is now, used personally as a word of contempt. Johnson. 
So, in Britannia* it Pastorals, by Brown, 1613 : 
— her husband, weaken'd piece. 
Must have his cullis mix'd witli ambergrease ; 
Pheasant and pailridge into jelly tui'u'd, 
" Grated with gold." 
Again, m the old play of Xing Leir, 1605 : 

" when did you see Cordelia last, 

" That pretty piece ? — .' Steevens, 

® To ruffle in the commonioealth of Home."] A rujfler was a kind 
of cheating bully ; and is so cidled in a statute made iov the 
punishment of vagabonds in the 27tb year of King Henry VIII. 
See Greene's Groundwork of Coneycatching, 1592. Hence, T 
suppose, this sense of the verb, to ruffe. Ruffers are likewise 
enumerated among other vagabonds, by Holinshed, Vol. 1, p. 
183. Steevens. 

To mff^ meajit, to be noisy, disorderlii, turbulent. A rufflci" 
WM a boisterous swaggerer. Malone. 
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Sat, And therefore, lovely Tamora, queen of Grothsj— 
That, like the stately Phoebe 'mongst her nymphs. 
Dost overshine the gallant'st dames of Romc,^— 
If thou be pleas'd with this my sudden choice, 
Behold, I choose thee, Tamora, for my bride, 
And will create thee emperess of Rome. 
Speak, queen of Goths, dost thou applaud my choice I 
And here I swear by all the Roman Gods,— 
Sith priest and holy water are so near. 
And tapers bum so bright, and every thing 
In readiness for Hymeneus stand, — 
I will not re-salute the streets of Rome, 
Or climb my palace, till from forth this place 
I lead espoused my bride along with me. 

Tarn, And here, in sight of heaven, to Rome I swear. 
If Saturnine advance the queen of Goths, 
She will a handmaid be to his desires, 
A loving nurse, a mother to his youth. 

Sat. Ascend, fair queen. Pantheon :— Lords, accom- 
pany 
Your noble emperor, and his lovely bride, 
Sent by the heavens for prince Saturnine, 
Whose wisdom hath her fortune conquered ; 
There shall we consummate our spousal rites. 

\^Ex€unt Sat. and /as Jbilowera; Tam. and 
her Sons; Aaron and Goths. 

Tit. I am not bid* to wait upon this bride ; — 
Titus, when wert thou wont to walk alone, 
Dishonour'd thus, and challenged of wrongs ? 

Re-enter Marcus, Lucius, Quintus, and Martius. 
Mar. O, Titus, see, O, see, what thou hast done I 

^ That, like the stately Phoebe 'mong-st her nymphsy 
jyost oversMne the gaUanfat dames of liomefj 

" JkRcat inter omnes 

" Jiilium sidus, velut inter ignes 
** Lima nunores.^* Hor. JMalone. 
From Phaer's Virgil, 1573 : l^neid, B. I.] 

" Most like unto Diana bright wlien she to hunt goth 

out — 
** Whom thousands of the ladie nymphes awaite to do her 

will ; 
** She on her armes her quiuer bcres, and al them oiiev- 
shynes'' Ritson. 

^ J am not bid — ] i. e. invited. Malva^. 
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In a bad quarrel slain a virtuous son. 

Tit, No, fi>olish tribune, no ; no son of miner— 
Nor thou, nor these, confederates in the deed 
That hath dishonoured all our family ; 
Unworthy brother, and unworthy sons ! 

Luc, But let us give him bunal, as becomes ; 
Give Mutius burial with our brethren. 

Tit. Traitors, away! he rests not in this tomb. 
This monument five hundred years hath stood, 
Which I have sumptuously re-edified : 
Here none but soldiers, and Rome's servitors, 
Repose in fame ; none basely slain in brawls :— 
Bury him where you can, he comes not here. 

Mar, My lord, this is impiety in you : 
My nephew Mutius' deeds do plead for him ; 
He must be buried with his brethren. 

Qvin, Mart, And shall, or him we will accompany. 

Tit. And shall ? What villain was it spoke that word ? 

Qvin, He that would vouch 't in any place but here. 

Tit, What, would you bury him in my despite? 

Mar, No, noble Titus ; but entreat of thee 
To pardon Mutius, and to bury him. 

Tit, Marcus, even thou hast struck upon my crest. 
And, with these boys, mine honour thou hast wounded : 
My foes I do repute you every one ; 
So trouble me no more, but get you gone. 

Mart, He is not with himself; let us withdraw.^ 

Quin, Not I, till Mutius' bones be buried. 

[Mar. and the sons of Tit. kneel. 

Mar. Brother, for in that name doth nature plead. 

Quin. Father, and in that name dotli nature speak. 

Tit. Speak thou no more, if all the rest will speed. 

Mar, Renowned Titus, more than half my soul, ■ 

Luc. Dear &ther, soul and substance of us all,-^ 

Mar, Suffer thy brother Marcus to interr 
His noble nephew here in virtue's nest, 
That died in honour and Lavinia^s cause. 

^ He is not with himself; let us vnthdraiuf.'] Read : 

He is not now himself { . Ritson. 

Perhaps the old reading is a mere affected imitation of Ro- 
man phraseology. See jEneid XI, 409, though the words there 
are otherwise applied : 

" — — habitet te^um^ & sit pectore ia isto.'* Sieei>em 
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Thou art a Rom^, be not barbarous. 
The Greeks, upon advice, did bury Ajax 
That slew himself; and wise Laertes' son 
Did graciously plead for his funerals.^ 
Let not young Mutius then, that was thy joy, 
Be barr'd his entrance here. 

Tit. Rise, Marcus, rise :— 

The dismall'st day is tliis, that e'er I saw, 
To be dishonoured by my sons in Rome !•— 
Well, bury him, and bury me the next. 

[MuT. is fiut into the Tomb. 

Luc. There lie thy bones, sweet Mutius, with thy 
friends, 
Till we with trophies do adorn thy tomb !— 

AIL No man shed tears for noble Mutius ;2 
He lives in fame that died in virtue's cause. 

Mar. My lord, — to step out of these dreary dumps,*-— 
How comes it, that the subtle queen of Goths 
Is of a sudden thus advanc'd in Rome ? 

Tit. I know not, Marcus ; but, I know, it is ; . 
Whether by dcidce, or no, the heavens can tell : 
Is she not then, beholden to the man 
That brought her for this high good turn so far ? 
Yes, and will nobly him remunerate.^ 

* 7%e Greeks, upon advice, did bury Ajax 
That slew himself ; and toise Laertes* son 

Did graciously plead for his funerals.'] This passage alone 
would sufficiently convince me, Uiat the play before us was the 
work of one who was conversant with the Greek tragedies in 
their original language. We have here a plain allusion to the 
Jija^jc of Sophocles, of which no translation was extant in the 
time of Shakspeare. In that piece, Agamemnon consents at last 
to aUow Ajax the rites of sepulture, and Ulysses is the pleader, 
whose arguments prevail in favour of his remains. Steevens. 

^ JVo man shed tears &c.3 This is evidently a translation of 
the distich of Ennius : 

** Nemo me lacrumeis decoret : nee funera fletu 
.** Facsit, quur ? volito vivu' per ora virAm." Steevensi 

• See Mr. Steevens's note on doleful dumps. Vol. II. p. 205, n. 6. 

•^TR. Ed. 

^ Tes, &c.] This hne is not in the quarto. I suspect, when 
it was added by the editor of the folio, he inadvertently omitted 
to prefix the name of the speaker, and that it belongs to Mar- 
cus. In the second line of this speech the modertv eiv\.ox^ t^^ 
— -P* by device, &c. Mctlone. 
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Flourish. Re-enter ^ at one side^ Saturninus, attended ; 
Tamora, Chiron, Demetrius, and Aaron : At the 
other y Bassianus, Lavinia, and Others, 

Sat, So Bassianus, you have play'd your prize ;* 
God give you joy, sir, of your gallant bride. 

Bas, And you of yours, my lord: I say no more, 
Nor wish no less ; and so I take my leave. 

Sat, Traitor, if Rome have law, or we have power, 
Thou and thy faction shall repent this rape. 

Baa, Rape, call you it, my loixi, to seize my own, 
My true-betrothed love, and now my wife? 
But let the laws of Rome determine all ; 
Mean while I am possessed of that is mine. 

Sat, *Tis good, sir : You are very short with us ; 
But, if we live, we '11 be as sharp with you. 

Bas, My lord, what I have done, as best I may, 
Answer I must, and shall do with my life. 
Only thus much I give your grace to knoWj— 
By all the duties that I owe to Rome, 
This noble gentleman, lord Titus here^ 
Is in opinion, and in honour, wrong'd ; 
That, in tlie rescue of Lavinia, 
With his own hand did slay his youngest son, 
In zeal to you, and highly mov'd to wrath 
To be control'd in that he frankly gave : 
Receive him then to favour, Saturnine ; 
That hath express'd himself, in all his deeds^ 
A father, and a friend, to thee, and Rome. 

Tit. Prince Bassianus, leave to plead my deeds , 
'Tis thou, and those, that have dishonour'd me : 
Rome and the righteous heavens be my judge, 
How I have lov'd and honoured Saturnine 1 

Tarn. My worthy lord, if ever Tamora 
Were gracious in those princely eyes of tliincy 
Then hear me speak indifferently for all ; 
And at my suit, sweet, pardon what is past. 

Sat. What I madam ! be dishonour'd openly. 
And basely put it up without revenge ? 

Tarn. Not so, my lord ; The gods of Rome forefend, 
I slioiild be author to dishonour you ! - 

* — _ play'd ymirpiHze /] A technical term in the ancient fen? 
ciug-schooL See VoL IV, p. 346, n. 4* Steevens. 
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But) on mine honour, dare I undertake 
For good lord Titus' innocence in all. 
Whose fury, not dissembled, speaks his griefs : 
Then, at my suit, look graciously on him ; 
Lose not so noble a friend on vain suppose, 
Nor with sour looks afflict his gentle heart.— 
My lord, be ruPd by me, be won at last. 
Dissemble all your griefs and discontents : 
You are but newly planted in your throne ; 
Lest then the people, and patricians too. 
Upon a just survey, take Titus' part. 
And so supplant us^ for ingratitude, 
(Which Rome reputes to be a heinous sin) 
Yield at entreats, and then let me alone : 
I '11 find a day to massacre them all. 
And raze their faction, and their family, 
The cruel fatlier, and his traitorous sons, 
To whom I sued for my dear son's life ; 
And make them know, what 'tis to let a queen 
Kneel in the streets, and beg for grace in 

vain. — 

Come, come, sweet emperor^— <;ome, Andronicus, 
Take up this good old man, and cheer the heart 
That dies in tempest of thy angry frown. 

Sat. Rise, Titus, rise ; my empress hath prevail'd. 

Tit. I thank your majesty, and her, my lord: 
These words, these looks, infuse new life in me. 

Tarn. Titus, I am incorporate in Rome, 
A Roman now adopted happily. 
And must advise the emperor for his good. 
This day all quarrels die, Andronicus ; — 
And let it be mine honour, good my lord, 
That I have reconcil'd your friends and you.— 
For you, prince Bassianus, I have pass'd 
My word and promise to the emperor. 
That you will be more mild and tractable.— 
And fear not, lords, — and you, Lavinia ;— 
By my advice, all humbled on your knees. 
You shall ask pardon of his majesty. 

Luc. We do ; and vow to heaven, and to his highness, 
That, what we did, was mildly, as we might, 

^ — ^ppiant us —J Edition 1600 :— ^upplftnt j/ow. T»dd, 
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Tend'ring our sister's honour, and our own. 

Mar. That on mine honour here I do protest. 

Sat, Away, and talk not ; trouble us no more. — 

Tam. Nay, nay, sweet emperor, we must all be friends : 
The tribune and his nephews kneel for grace ; 
1 will not be denied. Sweet heart, look back. 

Sat. Marcus, for thy sake, and thy brother's here, 
And at my lovely Tamora's entreats, 
I do remit these young men's heinous feiults. 
Stand up. 

Lavinia, though you left me like a churl, 
I found a friend ; and sure as death I swore, 
I would not part a bachelor from the priest. 
Come, if the emperor's court can feast two brides, 
You are my guest, Lavinia, and your friends : 
This day shall be a love-day, Tamora. 

Tit. To-morrow, an it please your majesty, 
To hunt the panther and the hart with me. 
With horn and hound, we '11 give your grace bon-jour. 

Sat. Be it so, Titus, and gramercy too. [Exeunt. 



ACT II SCENE I.« 

The same. Before the Palace. 

Enter Aaron. 

.iar. Now climbeth Tamora Olympus' top, 
Safe out of fortune's shot ; and sits aloft. 
Secure of thunder's crack, or lightning's flash ; 
Advanc'd above pale envy's threat'ning reach. 
As when the golden sun salutes the mom, 
And, having gilt the ocean with his beams. 
Gallops the zodiack in his glistering coach, 
And overlooks the highest-peering hills ; 
So Tamora. 

® In the quarto, the direction is, Manet Aaron, and he is be- 
fore made to enter with Tamora, though he says nothing. This 
scene ought to continue the first Act. Johmon. 

In the edit. 1600, the stage-direction is—" Sound trumpets, 
manet Moore.^^ Todd. ^ 
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Upon her wit^ doth earthly honour wait, 
And virtue stoops and trembles at her frown. 
Then, Aaron, arm thy heart, and fit thy thoughts, 
To mount aloft with thy imperial mistress, 
And mount her pitch ; whom thou in triumph long 
Hast prisoner held, fetter'd in amorous chains ; 
And fester bound to Aaron's charming eyes, 
Than is Prometheus tied to Caucasus. 
Away with slavish weeds, and idle thoughts !* 
I will be bright, and shine in pearl and gold, 
To wait upon this new-made empcress. 
To wait, said I ? to wanton with this queen, 
This goddess, this Semiramis ; — ^this queen,^ 
This syren, that will charm Rome's Saturnine, 
And see nis shipwreck, and his commonweal's. 
Holla ! what storm is this ? 

Enter Chiron and Demetrius, braving. 

Dem. Chiron, thy years want wit, thy wit wants edge, 
And manners, to intrude where I am grac'd ; 
And may, for aught thou know'st, affected be. 

Chi. Demetrius, thou dost over-ween in all ; 
And so in this to bear me down with braves. 
*Tis not the difference of a year, or two. 
Makes me less gracious, thee more fortunate : 
I am as able, and as fit, as thou, 
To ser\'e, ^md to deserve my mistress^ grace ; 

^ Upon her wit — ^] We should read — Upon her itwV/. 

Warburton. 
I think •witf for wliich she is eminent in the drama, is right. 

Johnson. 
The -wit of Tamora is again mentioned in this scene : 

" Come, come, oui* empress with her sacred wity^ &c. 

Mialone. 

* — idle thoughts !'\ Edit. 1600 : — servile thoughts, the bet- 
ter reading, I think. Todd. 

^ this queen,] The compositor probably repeated the 

word qtieen inadvertently ; [see tlie preceding line : J what was 
the poet's word, it is hardly worth while to conjecture. Malone. 

This goddess, this Semiramis ; — this queen,] Mr. Malone no- 
tices the inadvertent repetition of queen, but thinks the poet's 
word not worth a conjecture. The edition 1600 saves the trou- 
ble, as it reads : 

This ffoddesde, this Semerimis, this nymph, Todd. 

rOL.XVJL D 
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And that my swond upon thee shall approve, 
And plead my passions for Lavinia's love. 

jiar. Clubs, clubs !* these lovers will not keep tl)e 
peace. 

Bern, Why, boy, although our mother, unadvised, 
Gave you a dancing-rapier by your side,* 
Are you so desperate grown, to tlireat your friends ? 
Go to ; have your lath glued within your sheath, 
Till you know better how to handle it. 

Chi, Mean while, sir, with the little skill I have. 
Full well shalt thou perceive how much I dare. 

Dem, Ay, boy, grow ye so brave? S^They draw. 

Aar, Why, how now, lords ? 

So near the emperor's palace dare you draw. 
And maintain such a quarrel openly ? 
Full well I wot the ground of all this ginidge ; 
I would not for a million of gold, 
The cause were known to them it most concerns : 
Nor would your noble mother, for much more, 
Be so dishonoured in the court of Rome. 
For shame, put up. 

Dcm, Not I ; till I have sheath'd^ 

My rapier in his bosom, and, withal, 
Thnist these reproachful"* speeches down his throat, 
That he hath breath'd in my dishonour here. 

Chi, For tliat I am prepar'd and full resolv'd, — 

^ Clubs, clubs /] So in King Henry VIII: " — and hit that wo- 
man, who cried out, clubs /" 

This was the usual outcry for assistance, when any riot in the 
street happened. Steevens. 

2 .«..»« a dancing-rapier by your side,'] So, in Greene's Quip for 
an Upstart Courtier: " — one of them carrying* his cutting'-s word 
ofcholler, the other his Jayicm^-raj&ter of delight." Again, in 
M *8 Well that Ends Well .• 

*• ' no sword wom,> 

" But one to dance with." Steevens. 
See Vol. V, p. 197, n. 3. Malone. 

^ Mt I; till I have sheathed he."] This speech, which has been 
all along given to De;meti*ius, as the next to Chiron, were both 
given to the wrong speaker; for it was Demetrius that had 
Sirown out the reproachfid speeches on the other. Warburton. 

^ —these reproachful^-'] Edition 1600 :—^Ao«e reproachful. 

Todd. 
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Foul-spoken coward I that thunder'st with thy tongue,' 
And with thy weapon notfiing dar'st perform. 

jiar. Away, I say.— 
Now by the gods, that warlike Goths adore, 
This petty brabble will undo us all. — 
Why, lords, — and think you not how dangerous 
It is to jut upon a prince's right ?• 
What, is Lavinia then become so loose, 
Or Bassianus so degenerate. 
That for her love such quarrels may be broach'd, 
Without controlment, justice, or revenge ? 
Young lords, beware ! an should the empress know 
This discord's ground, the musick would not please, 

Chi, I care not, I, knew she and all the world ; 
I love Lavinia more than all the world. 

Dem. Youngling, learn thou to make some meaner 
choice : 
Lavinia is tliine elder brother's hope. 

Aar. Why, are ye mad ? or know ye not, in Rome 
How furious and impatient they be. 
And cannot brook competitors in love ? 
I tell you, lords, you do but plot your deaths 
By this device. 

Chi. Aaron, a thousand deaths 

Would I propose,^ to achieve her whom I love. 

Aar, To achieve her ! — How ? 

Dem, Why mak'st thou it so strange ? 

She is a woman, therefore may be woo'd ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won ;7* 



* _-. thunder'st loith thy tonjrue,] This phrase appears to 
have been adopted from Vh'gil, ^neid XI, 383 : 

Proinde tona eloqnio solitum tibi ; . Steevens. 



« 



a thousand deaths 



Would I propose,] Whether Chiron means he would co«- 
trive a thousand deaths for otliers, or imagine as many cruel 
ones for himself, I am unable to determine. Steevens. 

Aaron's words, to which these are an answer, seem to lead to 
the latter interpretation. Malone. 

^ She is a -woman, therefore may be Vfoo'd; 
She is a rvoman, therefore may be -won i\ These two lines oc- 
cur, with very little variation, in the First Part of A' Henry VI ' 
" She 's beautiful, and therefore to beiooo^d i 
She is a woma7i, ther^ore to be won." 
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She is Lavinia, therefore must be lov'd. 
What, man ! more water glideth by the mill* 
Than wots the miller of; and easy it is 
Of a cut loaf to steal a shive,^ we know : 
Though Bassianus be the emperor's brother, 
Better than he have yet wom^ Vulcan's badge. 

'('his coincidence may lead one to suspect that the author of the 
present play was uFso author of the original Henry VI. I do not, 
indeed, conceive either to be the production of Shakspearc ; for, 
though his hand is sufficiently visible in some parts of the other 
play, particularly in the second scene of the fourth Act, there 
docs>not appear a single line in Uiis, which can have any preten- 
sions to that honour : and therefore tlie testimony of Meres and 
the publication of the players must necessarily yield to the force 
of intriiisick and circumstantial evidfencc. It is much to be re- 
g^retted that the dramatick works of our earliest tragick wri- 
ters, as Greene and Peele, for instance, and " sporting Kyd," 
and " Marlowe's mighty line," ai'e not collected and published 
together, if it were only to enable the readers of Shakspeai'e to 
discriminate between his style and that of which he found the 
stage, and has left some of his dramas, in possession ; and of 
wliich T c()nsid(fr this play, and at least four fifths of the First 
Part of Xi?i^ Ilemy VI, (including the whole of the first Act) 
the performances, no doubt, of one or other of the writers al- 
ready named, as a genuine and not unfavourable specimen. 
Indeed, I shoidd take Kyd to have been the author of Titus 
ATidronicus, because he seems to delight m murdors and scraps 
of Latin ; though I must confess that, in the first of those good 
quahties, Mai'lowe's Jew of Malta may fairly dispute precedence 
with the Spanish Tragedy. Some few of the obsolete dramas I 
allude to, are, it is true, to be found in th€ collections of Dodsley 
and Hawkins : though I could wish that each of those gentlemen 
had confined his researches to the further side of the year 1600. 
Future editors will, doubtless, agree in ejecting a performance 
by which their author's name is dishonoured, and his works are 
disgraced. Ritaon. 

• We find the same lines, with a little variation, in Richard Illy 
VoK XI, p. 28 r 

" Was ever woman in this^ humour woo'd ? 

" Was ever woman in this humour won ?" Am. Ed. 

^ — — more -water glideth by the mitt &c.] A Scots proverb ; 
** Mickle water goes by the miller when he sleeps." 

" Non omnem mohtor qua fluit unda videt." Steevens. 

^ ■ to steal a shive,] A shive is a slice. So, in the tale of 
Argentile and Curan, in Warner's AWimCs England, 1602 : 
" A sheeve of bread as browne as nut." 
_ Demetrius is again indebted to a Scots proverb : 

" It is safe taking a shive of a cut loaf." Steevens. 

^ -— have yet worn — ] Worn is here used as a dissyllable. 
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Jar. Ay, and as good as Satuminns may. \AMe. 

Bern, Then why should he despair, that knows to 
court it 
With words, fair looks, and liberality ? 
What, hast thou not full often struck a doe,^ 
And borne her cleanly by the keeper's nose ? 

jiar. Why then, it seems, some certain snatch or so 
Would serve your turns. 

Chi, Ay, so the turn were serv'd. 

Dem, Aaron, thou hast hit it. 

^ar. 'Would you had hit it too ;' 

Then should not we be tir'd with this ado. 
Why, hark ye, hark yey — And are you such fools, 
To square for this ?^* Would it offend you then 

The modern editors, however, after the second folio, read—have 
ifet worn. Malojw. 

Let him who can read loom as a dissyllable, read it so. As I 
am not of that description, I must continue to follow the second 
folio. Steevens. 

* ' • sPimck a do€f'] Mr. Holt is willing to infer from thi» 
passage that T^tiis Andronicus was not only the work of Shak- 
speare, but one of his earliest perfonnances, because the strata- 
gems of his former profession seem to have been yet firesh in his 
mind. I had made the same observation in King Henry VI, be- 
fore I had seen his ; but when we consider how many phrases 
are borrowed from the sports of the field, which were more fol- 
lowed in our author's time than any other amusement, I do not 
think there is much in either his remark or my own.>^Let me 
add, that we have here Demetrius, the son of a queen, demand- 
ing of his brother prince if he has not often been reduced to 
practise the common artifices of a deer-stealer :•— an absurdity 
right worthy the rest of the piece. Steevens. 

Demetrius surely here addresses Aaron, not his brother. 

•^fdlone. 

^ ^ Would you had \iit it too-] The same pleasant allusion oc- 
curreth also in Lovers Labour *8 Lost, Vol. IV, p. 62. Amner, 

* To square for this .?] To square is to quarrel So, in A Mid-- 
mmmer JSi^ghfs Dream: 

'* _^ they never meet, 

" But they do square.** 
Again, in Drant's translation of Horace's Art of Poetry, 1567 1 

" Let them not sing twixt act and act, 

" What squareth from the rest." 
But to square, which in both, these instances sigmfiea to differ^ 
i&now used only in the very opposite sense, and means to agree,. 

D2 
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Tliat both should speed ? 

Chi, V faith, not me. 

Dem, Nor me, 

So I were one. 

Jlar, For shame, be friends; and join for that you jar. 
'Tis policy and stratagem must do 
That you affect ; and so must you resolve ; 
That what you cannot, as you would, achieve, 
You must perforce accomplish as you may. 
Take this of me, Lucrece was not more chaste 
Than this Lavinia, Bassianus' love. 
A speedier course than lingering languishment* 
Must we pursue? and I have found the path. 
My lords, a solemn hunting is in hand ; 
There will the lovely Roman ladies troop: 
The forest walks are wide 'and spacious; 
And many unfretiuented plots there are, 
iFitted by kind" for rape and villainy : 
Single you thither then this dainty doe, 
And strike her home by force, if not by words : 
This way, or not at all; stand you in hope. 
Copxe, come, our empress, with her sacred wit,^ 
To villainy and vengeance consecrate, 
Will we acquaint with all that we intend; 
And she shall file our engines with advice,* 



* To sq^uire, is to take the position of defence , to square up to- 
each otlwr^ in the language of pugilists, denotes the manner in 
vvliich the combatants advance to tlie conflict, with arms pre- 
pared either to strike or defend. Am. Ed, 

* Ji speedier course than lingering languiahment — ^] The old 
copies read : 

—..^ this lingering &c. 

which may mean, we must pursue by a speedier course this coy^ 
langtdshing dAme, this piece of reluctant softness. Steevens, 
The emendation was made by Mr. Rovve. Malone. 

^ by kind — ] That is, by nature, which is the old sig-- 

nification of kind. Johnson. 

^ ■ Tfith her sacred wi/,] Sacred here signifies accursed^- 

a Latinisni : 

*^ — Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 
" Aun sacra fames ?" Virg. Jktdlone. 

* — file our engines with advice,'] i. e. remove all impedi* 
meats from our design by advice. The allusion is to the ope- - 
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That will not suffer you to square yourseivesj 
But to your wishes' height advance you both. 
The emperor's court is like the house of £mie, 
The palace full of tongues, of eyes, of ears :^ 
The woods are ruthless, di^eadful, deaf, and dull ; 
There speak, and strike, brave boys, and take your turns : 
There serve your lust, shadow'd from heaven's eye, 
And revel in Lavinia's treasury. 

Chi. Thy counsel, lad, smells, of no cowardice. 

Dem. Sit fas aut nefas^ till I find the stream 
To cool this hcat,^ a charm to calm these fits, 
Per Styga^ fier manes vehor? ^Exeunt. 

SCENE 11.3 

A Forest near Rome. A Lodge seen at a distance. 
Hornsj and cry of Hounds^ heard. 

Enter Titus Andronicus, itnth Hunters^ Isfc, Marcus,^ 
Lucius, Quintus, and Martius. 

Tit. The hunt is up, the mom* is bright and grey,* 
The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green : 

ration of the file, which, by conferring" smoothness, fiicilitates 
the motion of the wheels which compose an engine or piece of 
machinery. Steevena. 

^ «-— . of eyes, of ears :] Edit. 1600 :— of eyes and eares. 

Todd. 

^ till IJlnd'the stream 

To cool tliis heatf"] Thus likewise, the festive Strumbo in the 
tvagedy of Locrine .• " — except you with the pleasant water of 
your secret fountain, quench the furious heat of the same." 

tMmner. 

^ Per Styga, &c.] These scraps of Latin are, I believe, taken> 
though not exactly, from some of Seneca's tragedies. Steevens. 

^ Scene II."] The division of this play into Acts, which wa« 
first made by the editors in 1623,. is improper. There is here an 
interval of action, and here the second Act ought to have be^ 
gun. Johnson. 

* _ tlie mom — 1 Edit. 1600, erroneously reads — ^the moort 

Todd: 

* the morn is bright and grey,'] i. e. bright and yet not 

red, which was a sign of storms and rain, but gray, which fore- 
told fair weather. Yet the Oxford, editor alters gray to gay. 
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Uncouple here, and let us make a bay, 
And wake the emperor and his lovely bride, 
And rouse the prince ; and ring a hunter's pea!. 
That all the court may echo with the noise. 
Sons, let it be your charge, as it is ours, 
To tend the emperor's person carefully: 
I have been troubled in my sleep this night. 
But dawning day new comfort hath inspir'd. 

Horns wind a Peal. Enter Saturninus, Tamora, Bas- 
siANUs, Lavinia, Chiron, Demetrius, and Atten- 
dants, 

7Yt. Many good morrows to your majesty ;— 
Madam, to you as many and as good !— 
1 promised your grace a hunter's peal. 

Sat, And you have rung it lustily, my lords. 
Somewhat too early for new-married ladies. 

Bas, Lavinia, how say you ? 

Lav, I say, no ; 

I have been broad awake two hours and more^ 

Sat, Come on then, horse and chariots let us have. 
And to our sport : — Madam, now shall ye see 
Our Roman himting. [Tb Tam. 



Surely the Oxford editor is in the right ; unless we reason 
like the Witches in Macbeth, aind say : 

" Fair is foul, and foul is fair." Steevens. 
The old copy is, I think, right ; nor did grey anciently denote 
any thing of an uncheerful hue. It signified blue^ " of heaven's 
•wn tinct." So, in Shakspeare's 132d Sonnet : 
** And truly not the morning sun of heaven 
" Better becomes the grey cheeks of the east, -~." 
Again, in King Henry VI, Part II : 

" — it stuck upon him as the sun 
*• In the grey vault of heaven." 
Again, in Romeo and JuUet : 

" The grey-erfd movn ntdlea on the frowning night — .** 
Again, ibidem : 

** I '11 say you grey is not the morning's eye." 
Again, ipore appositely, in Ventia and Adonis, which decisively 
supports the reading of the old copy : 

" Mine eyes are grey and bright, and quick in turning.'* 

J\talone, 
A lady's eye of any colour may be bright ; but still grey can- 
not mean aerial blue, nor a grey morning a bright ppe. Mr. Ma- 
lone says grey is blue. Is a grey coat then a bltie one ? Steevet», 
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Mar. I have dogs, my lord, 

Will rouse the proudest panther in the chase, 
And climb the highest promontory top. 

Tit, And I have horse will follow where the game 
Makes way, and run like swallows o'er the plain. 

Dem, Chiron, we hunt not, we, with horse nor hound, 
But hope to pluck a dainty doe to ground. [Exeunt, 

SCENE III. 
j1 desert Part of the Forest, 

Enter Aakon, with a Bag of Gold, 

Aar. He, that had wit, would think that I had none, 
To bury so much gold under a tree, 
And never after to inherit it.^ 
Let him, that thinks of me so abjectly. 
Know, that this gold must coin a stratagem ; 
Which, cunningly effected, will beget 
A very excellent piece of villainy : 
And so repose, sweet gold, for their unrest,^ 

[Hides the gold,. 
That have their alms out of the empress' chest.^ 

Enter Tamora. 
Tarn, My lovely Aaron, wherefore look'st thou sad,^ 

* ■ to inherit it.'} To inherit formerly signified to posseis^ 
See Vol. n, p. 108, n. 4 ; and Vol. VII, p. 12, n. 7. Malone. 

"^ for their unrest,] Unrest ^ for disquiet, is a word fre- 

quently used by the old writers. So, in The Spamsh Tragedy, 
1603: 

** Thus therefore will I rest me in unrest." 
Again, in EUosto Idlndinoso, an ancient novel, by John Hinde, 
1606; 

** For the ease of whose unrest^ 

" Thus his fury was exprest." Steevens. 

* That hofoe their alms &c.] This is obscure. It seems to mean 
only, that they who are to come at this gold of the empress are 
to suffer by it. Johnson. 

^ My lovely Aaron, -wherefore look^st thou sad,"] In the course 
of the following notes several examples of the savage genius of 
Ravenscroft, who altered this play in the reign of King James 
H, are set down for the entertainment of the reader. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of his descriptive talents. Instead of the 
line with which this speech of Tamora begins, slv^i \a m^^^ Vi. 
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When every thing doth make a gleeful boast ? 

The birds chaunt melody on every bush ; 

The snake lies rolled in the cheerful sun ; 

The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind. 

And make a checquer'd shadow^ on the ground : 

Under their sweet shade, Aaron, let us sit, 

And — ^whilst the babbling echo mocks the hounds, * 

Replying shrilly to the well-tun'd horns, 

As if a double hunt were heard at once,' — 

Let us sit down, and mark their yelling noise : 

And— after conflict, such as was suppos'd 

The wandering prince and Dido once enjoy'd, 

When with a happy storm they wei-e suipriz'dj 

And cuitain'd with a counsel-keeping cavcy— 

We may, each wreathed in the other's arms. 

Our pastimes done, possess a golden slumber ; 

Whiles hounds, and horns, and sweet melodious birds^ 

Be imto us, as is a nurse's song 



« 

« 



" Tlie emperor, with itdne and luxury o'ercome. 
Is faUen asleep ; in *s pendant couch he 's laid. 
That hating in yonder grotto roch*d by winds. 
Which rais'd by art to gh^e it gentle motion : 
And troops of slaves stand round with fans perfum'd, 
" Made of the feathers pluck'd from Indian birds, 
" And cool him into golden slumbers : 
" This time I chose to come to thee, my Moor. 
" My lovely Aaron, wherefore," &c.— — — 
An emperor who has had too large a dose of love and wine, 
tJ\d in consequence of satiety in both, falls asleep on a bed 
which partakes of the nature of a sailor's hammock, and a child's 
cradle, is a curiosity which only Ravenscroft could have ventu- 
red to describe on the stage. I hope I may be excused for 
transplanting a few of his flowers into the baiTen desart of our 
comments on this tragedy. Steevena, 

My lovely Aaron, &c.] There is much poetical beauty in this 
speech of Tamora. It appears to me to be the only one in the 
play that is in the style of Shakspeare. M. Maaon. 

^ — — a checquer'd ahadovf — ] Milton has the same expres- 
sion: 

** — — many a maid 

" Dancing in the checquer^d shade." 
The same epithet occurs in Locrine, Steevena. 

^ As if a double hunt were heard at once,] Hence, perhaps, a 
line in a well known song by Drydcn : 

" And echo turns hunter, and doubles the cry." 

Steeven*^. 
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Of lullaby, to bring her babe asleep.^ 

jiar. Madam, though Venus govern your desires, 
Saturn is dominator over mine :* 
What signifies my deadly-standing eye. 
My silence, and my cloudy melancholy ? 
My fleece of woolly hair that now uncurls. 
Even as an adder, when she doth unroll 
To do some fatal execution ? 
No, madam, these are no venereal signs ; 
Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand, 
Blood and revenge are hammering in my head. 
Hark, Tamoray— tlie empress of my soul, 
Which never hopes more heaven than rests in thee)— 
This is the day of doom for Bassianus ; 
His Philomel must lose her tongue to-day :^ 
Thy sons make pillage of her chastity, 
.\nd wash their hands in Bassianus* blood. 



— - as is a nurse s song 

O/* lullaby, to bring Jier babe asleep."] Dr. Johnson^ in his Dicn 
tionary, says, ** it is obsen-'able that tlie nurses call sleep by^ by; 
lullaby is therefore hill to sleep.** But to lull originally signified 
to sleep. To compose to sleep by a pleasing sound is a secondary 
sense retained after its primitive import became obsolete. The 
verbs to loll and lollop evidently spring from the same root. And 
by meant house ; go to by is go to house or cradle. The common 
compliment at parting, good by is good house, may your house 
prosper; and Sel%, the Archbishop of York's palace, is great 
house. So that lullaby implies literally sleep in liouse, i. e. the 
cradle. H. IVIdte. 

* — though Venus govern your desires, 
Saturn is dominator over mine .•] The meaning of this pas- 
sage may be illustrated by the astronomical description of Sa- 
turn, which Venus gives in Greene's Planetomaclda, 1585 : " The 
star of Saturn is especially cooling, and somewhat diie^* &c. 
Again, in The Sea Voyage, by Beaumont and Fletclier : 

for your aspect 
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You 're much inclin'd to melancholy, and tliat 
** Tells me the sullen Saturn had prcclominance 
" At your nativity, a malignant planet ! 
*' And if not qualified by a sweet conjunction 
" Of a soft ruddy wench, bom under Venus, 
** It may prove fatal." CoUins. 
Thus also, Propertius, L. IV, i, 84 : 

" £t grave Satumi sydus in omne caput" ^SfiMttffM. 

^ me Philomel ^c] See Vol. XYI, p. 53, n. 9. Stemtu. 
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Seest thou this letter ? take it up, I pray thee, 
And give the king this fatal-plotted scroll : — 
Now question me no more, we are espied ; 
Here comes a parcel of our hopeful booty, 
Which dreads not yet their lives' destruction. 

Tarn. Ah, my sweet Moor, sweeter to me than life 1 
jiar. No more, great empress, Bassianus comes : 
Be cross with him ; and I '11 go fetch thy sons 
To back thy quarrels, whatsoe'er they be. \^Eocit, 

Enter Bassianus and Lavinia. 

Baa. Who have we here ? Rome's royal emperess, 
Unfumish'd of hcr^ well-beseeming troop ? 
Or is it Dian, habited like her ; 
Who hatli abandoned her holy groves. 
To see the general hunting in this forest ? 

Tarn. Saucy controller of our private steps 1^ 
Had I the power, that, some say, Dian had. 
Thy temples should be planted presently 
With horns, as was Actaeon's ; and the hounds 
Should drive upon thy new-transfonned limbs,^ 
Unmannerly intruder as thou art ! 

Larv, Under your patience, gentle emperess, 
'Tis thought you have a goodly gift in homing ; 



^ — o/her— ] Old copies— of o«r. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 

*Mahne. 
The edition 1600, reads exactly thus : 

Vnfw'msht oflicv -well beseeming troop? Todd. 

^ — — ovLTpnvate steps /] Edition 1600; — mif private steps. 

Todd. 
' Should drive upon thtf ne-w-transformed Hmbs,'] Mr. Heath sus- 
pects that the poet wrote : 

Should thrive upon thy ne-w-transformed limbs, — 
as the former is an expression that sug^gests no iraag« to the fan- 
cy. But drive, I think, may stand, with this meaning : the 
hounds should pass toith impetuous haste, &c. So, in Hamlet : 

t( p^hus at Priam drives" &c. 
i. e. flies with impetuosity at him. Steevens. 

The old copies have — upon his Tievf-trafisformed limbs. The 
emendation was made by Mr. Rowe. MaUme. 

It is said in a note by Mr. Malone, tliat the old copies read, 
" upon his new-transformed limbs,*' and that Mr. Rowe made 
the emendation — thy. The edition of 1600 reads precisely thus : 
Should driue upon thy new transformed Umbes. Todd, 
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And to be doubted, that your Moor and yoii 
Are singled forth to try experiments : 
Jove shield your husband from his hounds tc^-day ! 
'Tis pity, they should take him for a stag. 

Bas, Believe me, queen, your sVarth Cimmerian'' 
Doth make your honour of his body's hue, 
Spotted, detested, and abominable. 
Why are you s^quester'd from all your train ? 
Dismounted from your snow-white goodly steed, 
And wander'd hitlier to an obscure plot. 
Accompanied with a barbarous Moor,^ 
If foul desire had not conducted you ? 

Lav, And, being intercepted in your sport, 
Great reason that my noble lord be rated 
For sauciness. — I pray you, let us hence, 
And let her 'joy her raven-colour'd love ; 
This valley fits the purpose passing well. 

Bas, The king, my brother, shall have note of this.' 

Lav. Ay, for these slips have made liim noted long :^ 
Good king ! to be so mightily abus'd ! 

Tarn, Why have I patience to endure all this ? 

Enter Chiron and Demetrius. 
Dem. How now, dear sovereign, and our gracious 
mother, 
^Vhy doth your highness look so pale and wan ? 

Tarn, Have I not reason, think you, to look pale ? 
These two have 'tic'd me hither to this place, 
A barren detested vale,* you see, it is : 

^ swarth Cimmerian — ] Stvarth is black. The Moor is 

called Cimmerian, from the affinity of blackness to darkness. 

Johnson , 
— swarth Cimmerian — ] Edition 1600 : — swartie C3rmerion. 

Todd, 

^ Accompanied tvith a barbarous J^foor,'] Edition 1600 reads : 
Accompanied but roith a barbarous Moore. Todd. 

* — have note of tMs,"] Old copies— notice. Steevens. 
Thus also the 4to. 1600. Todd. 

^ — made him noted Umg .•] He had yet been married but 
one night. Johnson. 
The true reading may be— made hevy i. e. Tamora, SteevenM. 

^ A barren detested vcdef"] As the vewMficition of this pUqr it 

VOL. xvn. E 
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The trees, though summer, yet forlorn and lean. 

Overcome with moss, and baleful misletoe. 

Here never shmes the sun ;^ here nothing breeds, 

Unless the nightly owl, or fatal raven. 

And, when they show'd me this abhorred pit,] 

They told me, here, at dead time of the night> 

A thousand fiends, a thousand liissing snakes, 

Ten thousand swelling toads, as many urchins,'^ 

Would make such fearful and confused cries, 

As any mortal body, hearing it. 

Should straight fall mad, or else die suddenly.^ 

No sooner had they told this hellish tale. 

But straight they told me, they would bind me here 

Unto the body of a dismal yew ; 

And leave me to this miserable death. 

And then they call'd me, foul adulteress, 

Lascivious Goth, and all the bitterest terms 

That ever ear did hear to such effect. 

And, had you not by wondrous fortune come. 

This vengeance on me had they executed : 

Revenge it, as you love your mother's life. 

Or be ye not henceforth call'd my children. 

Dem. This is a witness tliat I am thy son. \_Stab8 Bas.. 

Chi, And this for me, struck home to show my 
strength. \_Stabbing him likewise. 

Lav, Ay come, Semiramis,'' — nay, barbarous Tamora ! 

by no means inliarmonious, I am willing to suppose the author 
wrote : 

A bare detested vule, — . Steevens. 

* Here never shines the sun ; &c.] ^^r. Rowe seems to have 
thought on this passage in his Jane Shore : 

** This is the house where the sun never dawns, 
The bird of night sits screaming o'er it's roof. 
Grim spectres sweep along the homd g-loom, 
And nought is heard but wailings and lamentings." 
^ ..—^ urchinsy'] i. c. hedgehogs. See Vol. II, p. oS, n. 1. 

Steevens^ 
^ Should straight fall mad, or else die suddenly.'] This is said in 
fabulous physiolog}'; of those thathear the groan of tlie mandrake 
torn up. Johnson. 

The same tliougJit and almost the same expressions occur in 
Homeo and Juliet. Steevens. 

^ •% come, Semiramis,] The propriety of tliis address will be 
best understood from the following passage in P. Holland's 
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For no name fits thy nature but thy own I 

Tarn, Give me thy poniard ; you shall know, my boys, 
Your mother's hand shall right your mother's wrong. 

Dem, Stay, madam, here is more belongs to her -, 
First, thrash the com, then after bum the straw : 
This minion stood upon her chastity. 
Upon her nuptial vow, her loyalty, 
And with that painted hope braves your mightiness :^ 
And shall she carry this unto her grave ? 

Chi, An if she do, I would I were an eunuch. 
Drag hence her husband to some secret hole. 
And make his dead tnmk pillow to our lust. 

Tarn, But when you have the honey you desire,^ 
Let not this wasp outlive, us both to sting. 

Chi, I warrant you madam ; we will make that surew— 
Come, mistress, now perforce we will enjoy 
That nice-preserved honesty of yours. 

L.a-v. O Tamora ! thou bear'st a woman's face,— 

Tarn, I will not hear her speak ; away with her. 

Larv, Sweet lords, entreat her hear me but a word. 

Dem, Listen, fair madam : Let it be your glory 
To see her tears ; but be your heart to them, 
As unrelenting flint to drops of rain. 

La-v, When <Ud the tiger's young ones teach the dam ? 
O, do not learn her wrath ; she taught it thee : 
The milk, thou suck'dst from her, did turn to marble \ 
Even at thy teat thou hadst thy tyranny w^- 

translation of the 8th. Book of Pliny's J^at, Hist. ch. 42: ** Queen 
Semiramia loved a great horse that she had, so farre forth, that 
she was content he should doe his kind with her." The incon- 
tinence of this lady has been already alluded to in the Induction 
to the Taming of a Shrewy scene the second. Steevens, 

^ Afid-anth that painted hope braves tfottr mightiness .•] Painted 
hope is only specious hope^ or ground of confidence more plausible 
than solid. Johnson. 

The mggedness of this line persuades me that the word— hope 
is an interpolation, the sense being complete without it : 
And inth that painted, braves your nughtiness. 

So, in King Richard HI: " Poor painted queen," &c. 

JPainted with, is, speciously coloured "with. Steeveiis. 

^ ' you desire,"] Old copies^we desire. Corrected in the 
second folio. J\falone. 
T^ e4it 1600, reads, wich the oth^ old copies-~>7<>« desire. 

Todd.^ 
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Yet every mother breeds not sons alike ; 

Do thou entreat her show a woman pity. [ Jb Cfri. 

CA/. What ! woiiM'st thou have me prove myself a 
bastard ? 

Lav, 'Tis true ; the raven doth not hatch a lark : 
Yet I have heard, (O could I find it now !) 
The lion, mov'd with pity, did endure 
To have his princely paws par'd all away. 
Some say, that ravens foster forlorn children, 
The whilst their own birds famish in their nests : 
O, be to me, though thy hard heart say no, 
Nothing so kind, but something pitiful ! 

Tarn, I know not what it means ; away with her. 

Lav. O, let me teach thee : for my father's sake. 
That gave thee life, when well he might have slain thcic, 
Be not obdurate, open thy deaf ears. 

Tain. Hadst thou in person ne'er offended mej 
Even for his sake am I pitiless : — 
Remember, boys, I pour'd forth tears in vain, 
To save your brother from the sacrifice ; 
But fierce Andronicus would not relent. 
Therefore away with her,* and use her as you will ; 
The worse to her, the better lov'd of me. 

Lav, O Tamora, be call'd a gentle queen, 
And with thine own hands kill me in this place : 
For 'tis not life, that I have begg'd so long ; 
Poor I was slain, when Bassianus died. 

Tarn, What begg'st thou then ; fond woman, let me go> 

.Lav, *Tis present death I beg ; and one thing more. 
That womanhood denies my tongue to tell : 
O, keep me from their worse than killing lust, 
And tumble me into some loathsome pit ; 
Where never man's eye may behold my body : 
Do this, and be a charitable murderer. 

Tarn, So should I rob my sweet sons of their fee : 
No, let them satisfy their lust on thee. 

Dem, Away ; for thou hast staid us here too long. 

Lav, No grace ? no Avomanhood ? Ah beastly crear 
ture! 
The blot and enemy to our general name I 

^ -with Acr,] These useless syllables, which hurt thfc 

metre, might well be omitted. Steevena. 
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Ccmfusion fall — 

Chi. Nay, then I '11 stop your mouth :-— Bring thou 

her husband ; [^Dragging off Lav. 

This is the hole where Aaron bid us hide him. [Exeunt, 

Tam, Farewel, my sons : see, that you make her sure : 
Ne'er let my heart Imow merry cheer indeed^ 
Till all the Andronici be made away. 
Now will I hence to seek my lovely Moor, 
And let my spleenful sons this trull deflour. \Ejcit. 

SCENE IV. 

The same. 

Enter Aaron, with Quintus and Martius. 

Aar, Come on, my lords ; the better foot before : 
Straight will I bring you to the loathsome pit. 
Where I espy'd the panther fast asleep. 

Quin, My sight is very dull, whate'er it bodes. 

Mart, And mine, I promise you ; wer't not for shame> 
Well could I leave our sport to sleep awhile. 

[Mart, falls into the Pit.^ 

Qmn, What, art thou fallen T What subtle hole is this, 
Whose mouth is cover'd with rude-growing briars ;. 
Upon whose leaves are drops of new-shed blood, 
As fresh as morning's dew distill'd on flowers ? 
A very fetal place it seems to me : — 
Speak, brother, hast thou hurt thee with the fall ? 

Mart, O, brother, with the dismallest object 
That ever eye, with sight, made heart lament. 

jiar, [aside'] Now will I fetch the king to find them: 
here; 
That he thereby may give a likely guess. 
How these were they that made away his brother. 

[Exit Aar,. 

Mart, Why dost not comfort me, and help me out 
From this unhallow'd and blood-stained hole ? 

Qzdn, I am surprized with an uncouth fear : 
A chilling sweat o'er-runs my trembling jointa.; 
My heart suspects more than mine eye can see. 

Mart, To prove thou hast a true-divining heast^e 
Aaron and thou look down into this den, 
And see a fearful sight of blood and deiith..' 

E.2 
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Quin, Aaron is gone ; and my compassionate heart 
Will not permit mine eyes once to behold 
The thing, whereat it trembles by surmise : 
O, tell me how it is ; for ne'er till now 
Was I a child, to fear I know not what. 

Mart. Lord Bassianus lies embrewed here, 
All on a heap, like to a slaughter'd lamb, 
In this detested, dark, blood-drinking pit. 

Qiiin. If it be dark, how dost thou know 'tis he ^ 

Mart, Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring,^ that lightens all the hole,-* 
Which, like a taper in some monument. 
Doth shine upon the dead man's earthy cheeks, 
And shows the ragged entrails of this pit : 
So pale did shine tlie moon- on Pyramus, 
When he by night lay batli'd in niciiden blood. 
O brother, help me with thy fainting hand,— 
Jf fear hath made thee faint, as me it hath, — 
Out of this fell devouring receptaclcr 
As hateful as Cocytus' misty mouth. 

^ A precious ring,'] There is supposed to be a j^em called a 
carbuncle, which emits not reflected but native light. Mr. Boyle 
believes the reality of its existence. Johnson. 

So, in T/ie Gcsta Romanoruniy history the sixth : ** He farther 
beheld and saw a carbuncle in the hall that lighted all the house." 
Again, in Lydgate's Description of King Priam^s Palace, L. II: 

** And lor most chefe all dirkeness to confound, 

** A carbuncle was set as kyng of stones all, 

" To recomforte and gladden all the hall. 

" And it to enlumine in the black night 

" With the freshness of his ruddy light,'* 
Again, in the Muse^s Elysium, by Drayton : 

" Is tliat admired, miglity stone, 

•* The carbuncle that 's named; 

*• Which from it such a flaming light 

" And radiancy ejecteth, 

" That in the very darke&t night 

" The eye to it directeth.** 
Chaucer, in the Bomaunt of the Hose, attributes the game pro- 
perties to the carbuncle : 

" Soche hght ysprang out of the stone." Steevens. 

* all the hole,"] The 4to. 1600, reads— a W this hole. Todd, 

^ — So pale did shine the moon &c.] Lee appears to ha>;e 
been indebted to this image in his Massacre of Paris: 

" Looks like a midnight moon upon a murder." Steevens 
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Quin, Reach me thy hand, that I may help thee out ; 
Or, wanting strength to do thee so much good, 
I may be pluck'd into the swallowing womb 
Of this deep pit, poor Bassianus' grave. 
I have no strength to pluck thee to the brink. 

Mart. Nor I no strength to climb without thy help. 

Quin. Thy hand once more ; I will not lose again, 
Till thou art here aloft, or I below : 
Thou canst not come to me, I come to thee* [^Faiis in. 

Enter Saturninus and Aaron. 

Sat. Along witli me : — I '11 see what hole is here, 
And what he is, that now is leap'd into it. — 
Say, who art thou, that lately didst descend 
Into this gaping hollow of the earth ? 

Mart. The unhappy son of old Andronicus ; 
Brought hither in a most unlucky hour. 
To find thy brother Bassianus dead. 

Sat. My brother dead ? I know, thou dost but jest : 
He and his lady both are at the lodge, 
Upon the north side of this pleasant chase ; 
'Tis not an hour since I left him there.* 

Mart. We know not where you left him all alive, 
But, out alas There have we found him dead. 

Rnter Tamora, nvith Mtendanta ; Titus Andronicus, 

and Lucius. 

Tarn. Where is my lord, the king ? 

Sat. Here, Tamora ; though grieved with killing grief. 

Tarn. Where is thy brother Bassianus ? 

Sat. Now to the bottom dost thou search my wound ; 
Poor Bassianus here lies murdered. 

Tam. Then all too late I bring this fatal writ, 

[Giving a Letter, 
The complot of this timeless^ tragedy ; 
And wonder greatly^, that man's face can fold 
In pleasing smiles such murderous tyranny. 

Sat. [reads]] jin if we miss to meet him handeomely^^ 
Svieet huntsman^ Bassianus *tis we meany^ 
Do thou so much as dig the grave for him / 

^ left him there.'] Edition 1600 reads:— left them thefe;. 

^ timeless •— ] i. e. untimely. So, in Kioff JBMat^JZ^ 

<< The bloody office of his tvmekss end.^ AMdMW^-S 
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Thou^ know*8t our meaning : Look for thy retoard 

Among the nettles at the elder tree^ 

Which overshades the mouth qf that same fiit^ 

Where we decreed to bury Basnanus, 

Do this, and purchase ua thy lasting friends, 

O, Tamora ! was ever heard the like ? 

This is the pit, and this the elder^ree : 

Look, sirs, if you can find the huntsman out, 

That should have murder'd Bassianus here. 

Aar, My gracious lord, here is the bag of gold. 

\^Showini 

Sat, Two of thy whelps, [to Tit.] fell curs of blc 
kind, 
Have here bereft my brother of his life :— 
Sirs, drag them from the pit unto the prison ; 
There let them bide, until we have devis'd 
Some never-heard-of torturing pain for them. 

Tarn. What, are they in this pit ? O wondi*ous thi 
How easily murder is discovered 1 

Tit, High emperor, upon my feeble knee 
I beg this boon, with tears not lightly shed, 
That this fell fault of my accursed sons. 
Accursed, if the fault be prov'd in them, — ■ 

Sat, If it be prov'd ! you see, it is apparent.-^ 
Who found this letter ? Tamora, was it you ? 

Tarn, Andronicus himself did take it up. 

Tit, I did, my lord : yet let me be their bail : 
For by my father's reverend tomb, I vow, 
They shall be ready at your highness' will, 
To answer their suspicion with their lives. 

Sat, Thou shalt not bail them ; see, thou follow ft 
Some bring the murder'd body, some the murderers 
I-.et them not speak a word, the guilt is plain ; 
For, by my soul, were there worse end dian death, 
That end upon them should be executed. 

Tarn, Andronicus, I will entreat the king ; 
Fear not thy sons, they shall do well enough. 

Tit. Come, Lucius, come ; stay not to talk with th< 

[Exeunt severe 
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SCENE V. 

The same. 

Enter Demetrius aiid Chiron, "Lmth Lavinia, ravUh- 
ed ; her Hands cut off^ and her Tongue cut out, 

Dem, So, now go tell, an if thy tongue can speak, 
Who 'twas that cut thy tongue, and ravish'd thee. 

C/w. Write down thy mind, bewray thy meaning so ; 
And, if thy stumps will let thee, play the scribe. 

Dem, See, how with signs and tokens she can scowl.' 

Chi. Go home, call for sweet water, wash thy hands. 

Dem, She hath no tongue to call, nor hands to wash ; 
And so let 's leave her to her silent walks. 

Chi, An 'twere my case, I should go hang myself. 

Dem. If thou hadst hands to help thee kmt the cord. 

[^Excunt Dem. and Chi. 

Enter Marcus. 
Mar. Who 's this, — ^my niece, that flies away so fast ? 
Cousin, a word ; Where is your husband ?— 
If I do dream, 'would all my wealth would wake me !^ 
If I do wake, some planet strike me down, 
That I may slumber in eternal sleep ! — 
Speak, gentle niece, what stem ungentle hands 
Have lopp'd, and hew'd, and made thy body bare 
Of her two branches ? those sweet ornaments, 
Whose circling shadows kings have sought to sleep in i 
And might not gain so g^eat a happiness. 
As half thy love ? Why dost not speak to me ?— 
Alas, a crimson river of warm blood. 
Like to a bubbling fountain stirr'd with wind, 
Doth lise and fall between thy rosed lips. 
Coming and going with thy honey breath. 
But, sure, some Tereus hath defloured thee ; 
And, lest thou should'st detect him, cut thy tongue.^ 

' — she can scowl.] Edition 1600 reads : she can tcrovU' 
This, I apprehend, is the true reading. Todd. 

^ If I do dream, ^-would all my -wealth -would -wake mef] If this be 
a dream, I would give all my possessions to be delivered from it 
by waking. Johnson. 

* leet tJiou should* 8t detect him, &C.3 Old copitv^ ^^XfecX. 

/Aem. The same mistake has happened in man'^ o\ixsr 9i\^"v\vji- 
TMg correction was made by Mr. Bowe. 
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Ah, now thou tum'st away thy face for shame 

And, notwithstandmg all this loss of blood, — 

As from a conduit with three issuing spouts,^ — 

Yet do thy cheeks look red as Titan's feice, 

Blushing to be encountered with a cloud. 

Shall I speak for thee ? shall I say 'tis so ? 

O, that I knew thy heart ; and knew the beast, 

That I might rail at him to ease my mind ! 

Sorrow concealed, like an oven stopp'd. 

Doth bum the heart to cinders where it is. 

Fair Philomela, she but lost her tongue. 

And in a tedious sampler sew'd her mind : 

But, lovely niece, that mean is cut from thee ; 

A craftier Tereus hast thou met withal,^ 

And he hath cut those pretty fingers off. 

That could have better sew'd than Philomel. 

O, had the monster seen those lily hands 

Tremble, like aspen leaves, upon a lute. 

And make the silken strings delight to kiss them;^ 

He would not then have touch'd them for his life ; 

Or, had he heard the heavenly harmony. 

Which that sweet tongue hath made, 

He would have dropp'd his knife, and fell asleep) 

As Cerberus at the Thracian poet's* feet. 

Come, let us go, and make thy father blind ; 

For such a sight will blind a Cither's eye : 

One hour's storm will drown the frag^rant meads ; 

What will whole months of tears thy fether's eyes ? 

Do not draw back, for we will mourn with thee ; 

O, could our mourning ease thy misery i \_JSxeunt. 

Tereus having ravished Philomela, his wife's sister, cut out 
,her tongue, to prevent a discovery. Malone. 

* — — three issuing' spouts,'] Old copies— M«> issuing &c. 
Corrected by Sir Thomas Haiimer. Steeveus. 

^ — hast thou met withal,] The word withal, is wanting in 
edition 1600. Todd. 

< ^i.... Thracian poefs -— ] Orpheus. Steevsns. 
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ACT III SCENE I. 

Rome. ^ Street, 

Enter Senators, Tribunes, and Officers of JuaHcCy with 
Martius and Quintus, bounds fiasdng on to the 
Place of Execution ; Titus going before.^ pleading. 

Tit, Hear me, grave fathers! noble tribunes, stayi 
Tor pity of mine age, whose youth was spent 
In dangerous wars, whilst you securely slept ; 
For all my blood in Rome's great quarrel shed ; 
For all tlie frosty nights that I have watch'd ; 
And for these bitter tears, which now you see 
Filling the aged wrinkles in my cheeks ; 
Be pitiful to my condemned sons, 
Whose souls are not corrupted as 'tis thought ! 
For two and twenty sons I never wept. 
Because they died in honour's lofty bed. 
For these, these tribunes,^ in the dust I write 

[Throvdng himself on the ground. 
My heart's deep languor, and my soul's sad tears. 
Let my tears stanch the earth's dry appetite ; 
My sons' sweet blood will make it shame and blush. 

^Exeunt Senators, TAbimes, ts^c. with the Prisoners, 
O earth ! I will befriend thee more with rain. 
That shall distil from these two ancient ums,^ 
Than youthful April shall with all his showers : 
In summer's drought, I '11 drop upon thee still ; 
In winter, with warm tears I '11 melt the snow. 
And keep eternal spring-time on thy face. 
So thou refuse to drink my dear sons' blood. 

Enter Lucius, ivith his Sword drawn. 
O, reverend tribunes ! gentle aged men 1^ 
Unbind my sons, reverse the doom of death ; 

* For these, these tribunes,'] The latter t/iese was added for the 
sake of the meti*e, by the editor of the second folio. Malone. 

* — ^ two ancient urns,] Oxford editor.— Vulg. #wo ancient 
ruins. Johnson. 

Edition 1600, — mines, as in other old copies. Todd. 

"^ O, reverend tribunes ! gentle aged men !'\ "EditioTV \.6Wi *. • 
04 reverent tribunes, oh gentle aged men. Todd. 
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And let me say, that never wept before, 
My tears are now prevailing orators. 

Luc, O, noble father, you lament in vain ; 
The tribunes hear you not, no man is by. 
And you recount your sorrows to a stone. 

Tit, Ah, Lucius, for thy brothers let me plead : 
Grave tribunes, once more I entreat of you. 

Luc, My gracious lord, no tribune hears you speak. 

Tit, Why, 'tis no matter, man : if they did hear. 
They would not mark me ; or, if they did mark,^ 
All bootless to tliem, they 'd not pity me. 
Therefore I tell my sorrows to tlie stones ; 
Who, though they caimot answer my distress. 
Yet in some sort they 're better than the tribunes^ 
For that they will not intercept my tale : 
When I do weep, they humbly at my feet 
Receive my tears, and seem to weep with me ; 
And, were they but attired in grave weeds, 
Rome could afford no tribune like to these. 
A stone is soft as wax, tribunes more hard than stones :^ 
A stone is silent, and offendeth not ; 
And tribunes with their tongues doom men to death. 
But wherefore stand'st thou with thy weapon dravm ? 

Luc, To rescue my two brothers from their death : 
For which attempt, the judges have pronounc'd 
My everlasting doom of banishment. 

Tit, O happy man I they have befriended thee. 
Why, foolish Lucius, dost thou not perceive, 
That Rome is but a wilderness of tigers ? 
Tigers must prey ; and Rome affords no prey. 
But me and mine : How happy art thou then. 
From these dcvourers to be banished ? 



* — or, if they did mark. 
All bootless to them^ they *d not pity me. 
TJierefore &c.] The Edition 1600, thus : 
— — or if they did marke. 
They would not pitty me, yet pleade I must, 
All bootless unto them. 
Tlierefore &c. 
This I conceive to be ihe right reading. Todd, 

^ A stone is soft as -loaXy tribunes more hard than stones ;] The 
author, we may suppose, originally wrote ; 
Stone '« soft as wax, &c. Stetvens 
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But who comes with our brother Marcus here ? 

Enter Marcus and Lavinia. 

Mar, Titus, prepare thy noble eyes to weep ; 
Or, if not so, thy noble heart to break j 
I bring consuming sorrow to tliine age. 

Tit, Will it consume me ? let me see it then. 

Mar. This was thy daughter. 

Tit, Why, Marcus, so she is. 

Luc, Ah me ! this object kills me ! 

Tit, Faint-hearted boy, arise, and look upon her :— 
Speak, my Lavinia,^ what accursed hsoid 
Hath made thee handless in thy father's sight ?^ 
What fool hath added water to the sea ? 
Or brought a faggot to bright-burning Troy ? 
My grief was at the height before thou cams't, 
And now, like Nilus, it disdaineth bounds. — 
Give me a sword, I '11 chop off my hands too \^ 
For they have fought for Rome, and all in vain ; 
And they have nurs'd this woe, in feeding life j 
In bootless prayer have they been held up. 
And they have serv'd me to effectless use : 
Now, all the service I require of them 
Is, that the one will help to cut the other. — 
'Tis well, Lavinia, that thou hast no hands ; 
For hands, to do Rome service, are but vain. 

Luc, Speak, gentle sister, who hatli martyr'd thee ? 

Mar. O, that delightful engine of her thoughts,* 

^ Speak, my Lavinia,'] Mi/, which is wanting in the first 
folio, was supplied by the second. Steevens. 

^ — • in thy father's sight ?3 We should read — Bpight ? 

Warburton. 

^ I '11 chQp off my hands too ;] Perhaps we should read : 

or chop offfSac. 



It is not easy to discover how Titus, when he had chopped off 
one of his hands, would have been able to have chopped off the 
other. Steevens. 

I have no doubt but the text is as the author wrote it. Let 
him answer for the blunder. In a subsequent Une Titus sup- 
poses himself his own executioner : 

" Now all the service I require of them?* &c. Mahne, 

* O, that delightful engine of her thoughts,] This piece fur- 

voL. xvn. F 
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That blab'd them with such pleasing eloquence, 
Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage ; 
Where, like a sweet melodious bird, it sung 
Sweet varied notes, enchanting every ear ! 

Luc. O, say thou for her, who hath done this deed ? 

Mar. O, thus I found her, straying in the park, 
Seeking to hide herself; as doth the deer, 
That hatli received some unrecuring wound. 

Tit. It was my deer ;^ and he, that wounded her, 
Hath hurt me more, than had he kill'd me dead : 
For now I stand as one upon a rock, 
Environ'd with a wilderness of sea ; 
Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave. 
Expecting ever when some envious surge 
Will in his brinish bowels swallow him. 
This way to death my wretched sons are gone ; 
Here stands my other son, a banish'd man ; . . 

And here my brother, weeping at my woes ; 
But that, which gives my soul the greatest spurn. 
Is dear Lavinia, dearer tlian my soul. — 
Had I but seen thy picture in this plight. 
It would have madded me ; What shall I do 
Now I behold thy lively body so ? 
Thou hast no hands, to wipe away thy tears ; 
Nor tongue, to tell me who hath maityr'd thee : 
Thy husband he is dead ; and, for his death. 
Thy brothers are condemned, and dead by this ; 
Look, Marcus I ah, son Lucius, look on her ! 
When I did name her brothers, then fresh tears 
Stood on her cheeks ; as doth the honey dew 
Upon a gather 'd lily almost wither'd. 

Mar. Perchance, she weeps because they kill'd her 
husband : 
Perchance, because she knows them innocent. 

Tit. If they did kill thy husband, then be joyful, 
Because the law hath ta'en revenge on them.— 

nishes scarce any resemblances to Shakspeare's works ; this one 
expression, however, is found in his Venus and Adonis : 

** Once more the engine of her thoughts began." JUalone. 

* It tvaa my deer ;] The play upon deer and dear has been used 
by \A''aller, who calls a lady's girdle — 

" The pale that held my lovely deerV Johnson. 
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No, no, they would not do so foul a deed ; 

Witness the sorrow that their sister makes.— 

Gentle Lavinia, let me kiss thy lips ; 

Or make some sign how I may do thee ease : 

Shall tliy good uncle, and thy brother Lucius, 

And thou, and I, sit roimd about some fountain ; 

Looking all downwards, to behold our cheeks 

How they are stain'd ; like meadows,^* yet not dry 

With miry slime left on them by a flood ? 

And in the fountain shall we gaze so long, 

Till the fresh taste be taken from that clearness, 

And made a brine-pit with our bitter tears ? 

Or shall we cut away our hands, like thine ? 

Or shall we bite our tongues, and in dumb shows 

Pass the remainder of our hateful days ? 

What shall we do ? let us, that have our tongues, 

Plot some device of further misery. 

To make us wonder 'd at in time to come. 

Luc. Sweet father, cease your tears ; for, at your grie^ 
Sec, how my wretched sister sobs and weeps. 

Mar, Patience, dear niece:-— good Titus, dry thine 
eyes. 

Tit, Ah, Marcus, Marcus ! brother, well I wot, 
Thy napkin cannot drink a tear of mine. 
For thou, poor man, hast drown'd it with thine own. 

Luc, Ah, my Lavinia, I will wipe thy cheeks. 

Tit, Mark, Marcus, mark ! I understand her signs : 
Had she a tongue to speak, now would she say 
That to het brother which I said to thee ; 
His napkin, with his true tears^ all be wet. 
Can do no service on her sorrowful cheeks. 
O, what a sympathy of woe is this ! 
As far from help as limbo is from bliss \^ 

^ like meadow^,'] Old copies — in meadows. Corrected 

by Mr. Rowe. Malone. 

' tdth his true tears — ] Edition 1600 reads — ^lih her 

true tears. Todd. 

^ as limbo w from W««.] The Limbus patrum, as it was 

called, is a place that the schoolmen supposed to be in the neigh- 
bourhood of hell, where the souls of the patriarchs were de- 
tained, and those good men who died before our Saviour^* t' 
surrection. Milton gives the name of Limb9 to hiB Pa3ritf3i««jj 
Fools. Reed. ' .^ 
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Enter Aaron. 

Aar, Titus Andronicus, my lord the emperor 
Sends thee this word, — That, if thou love thy sons. 
Let Marcus, Lucius, or thyself, old Titus, 
Or any one of you, chop off your hand, 
And send it to the king : he for the same, 
Will send thee hither both thy sons alive ; 
And that shall be the ransome for their fault. 

Tit, O, gracious emperor 1 O, gentle Aaron I 
Did ever raven sing so like a lark, 
That gives sweet tidings of the sun's uprise ? 
With all my heart, I '11 send the emperor 
My hand; 
Good Aaron, "vv^ilt thou help to chop it off? 

Luc, Stay, father ; for that noble hand of thine, 
That hath Uirown do^vn so many enemies, 
Shall not be sent ; my hand will serve the turn : 
My youth can better spare my blood than you ; 
And therefore mine shall save my brothers' lives. 

Mar, Which of your hands have not defended Rome, 
And rear'd aloft the bloody battle-axe, 
Writing destruction on the enemy's castle ?^ 

^ TTiHting destruction on tlie enemxfa castle ?3 Thus all the edi- 
tions. But Mr. Theobald, after ridiculing the sagacity of the 
former editors at the expense of a great deal of aukward mirth, 
corrects it to casque; and this, he says, he *11 stand by: And the 
Oxford editor taking his security, will stand by it too. But what 
a slippery j2^ound is critical confidence ! Nothing could bid fair- 
er for a right conjecture ; yet 'tis all imaginary. A close helmet, 
wliich covered the whole head, was called a castle, and, I sup- 
pose, for that very reason. Don Quixote's barber, and, at least 
as good a critick as tliese editors, says (in Shelton's translation, 
1612) : " I know what is a helmet, and what a morrion, and 
what a close castle, and other things touching warfare." Lib. IV, 
cap. xvjii. And the original, celada de encaxe, has something of 
the same signification. Shakspeai*e uses the word again in TroU 
I us and Cressida : 

" — ^-*— and, Diomede, 

" Stand fast, and wear a castle on thy Head." Warbicrton, 
" Dr. Warburton's proof (says Mr. Heath) rests wholly on 
two mistakes, one of a printer, the other of his own. In Shelton's 
Don Quixote the word close castle is an error of the press ftJr a 
close casque, which is the exact interpretation of the Spanish ori- 
ginal, celada tie encaxe ; this Dr. Warburton must have seen, if 
he haci understood Spanish as well as he pretends to do. For 
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O, none of both but are of high desert : 
My hand hath been but idle ; let it seiTe 
To ransome my two nephews from their death ; 
Then have I kept it to a worthy end. ' 

Aar, Nay, come agree, whose hand shall go along, 
For fear they die before their pardon come. 

Mar, My hand shall go. 

Luc, By heaven, it shall not go. 

Tit, Sirs, strive no more ; such wither'd herbs as these 
Are meet for plucking up, and therefore mine. 

Luc, Sweet father, if I shall be thought thy son. 
Let me redeem my brothers both from death. 

Mar, And, for our father's sake, and mother's care. 
Now let me show a brother's love to thee. 

Tit, Agree between you ; I will spare my hand. 

Luc, Then I '11 go fetch an axe. 



the primitive caxa, from whence the word enca.Te, is derived, 
signifies a box, or coffer; but never a castle. His other proof is. 
taken from this passage in Troiltu and Cressida .* 
«« -— ^— — and, Diomede, • 

** Stand fast, and wear a castle on thy head.** 
Wherein Troilus doth not advise Diomede to wear a helmet on 
his head, for that would be poor indeed, as he always wore one 
in battle ; but to guard his head with the most impenetrable ar- 
mour, to shut it up even in a castle, if it were possible, or eUe 
his sword should reach it." 

After all this reasoning, however, it appears, that a castle did 
actually signify a close helmet. See Grose's Treatise of Ancient 
Armour, p. 12, from whence it appears that castle may only be 
a corruption of the old French word — casquetel. Thus also, in 
Holinshed, Vol. II, p. 815 : " — Then suddenlie with great 
noise of trumpets entered sir Thomas Knevet in a castell of cole 
blacke, and over the castell was written. The dolorous castell ^ 
and so he and the earle of Essex, &c. ran their courses with the 
kyng," &c. 

A remark, however, of my late friend Mr. Tyrwhitt, haa 
taught me to suspect the validity of my quotation from HoUn- 
shed; for one of the knights in the tournament described, made 
his entry in a fountain, and another in a horse-litter. Sir Thomaa 
Knevet therefore might have appeared in a building formed in 
imitation of a castle. Steevens. 

The instance quoted does not appear to me to prove what it 
was adduced for ; wooden casdes having been sometimes intro- 
duced in ancient tournaments. The passage iti tjkxt tfxX \& \\a^ 
much more decisive, Malone, 

F2 
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Alar, But I will use the axe> 

[Ejceunt Luc. and Mar. 
Tit, Come hitlier, Aaron ; I '11 deceive them both ; 
Lend me thy hand, and I will give thee mine.. 

jiar. If that be call'd deceit, I will be honest, 
And never, whilst I live, deceive men so :— 
Bi!t I '11 deceive you in another sort. 
And that yon '11 say, ere half an hour can pass, [^,/istde^ 

[//<? cuts off Titus's hand. 

Enter Lucius and Marcus. 

Tit, NoM', stay your strife; what shall be, is despatch'd — 
Good Aaron, give his majesty my hand: 
Tell him, it was a hand that warded him 
From thousand dangers ; bid him bury it ; 
More hath it merited, that let it have. 
As for my sons, say, I account of them 
As jewels purchas'd at an easy price ; 
And yet dear too, because I bought mine own. 

ylar, I go, Andronicus: and for thy hand, 
Look by and by to have thy sons with thee : — 
Their heads, I mean. — O, how this villainy [^^side. 

Doth fat me with the very thoughts of it! 
Let fools do good, and fair men call for grace, 
Aaron will have his soul black like his face. [_£xit. 

Tit, O, here 1 lift this one hand up to heaven, 
And bow this feeble ruin to the earth : 
If any power pities wretched tears, 
To that I call : — What, wilt thou kneel with me ? [7^ Lav^ 
Do then, dear heart ; for heaven shall hear our prayers j. 
Or witli our sighs. we '11 breathe the welkin dim, 
And stain the sun with fog, as sometime clouds. 
When they do hug him in their melting bosoms. 

Alar. O ! brother, speak with possibilities,2 
And do not break into these deep extremes. 

Tit, Is not my sorrow deep, having no bottom ? 
Then be my passions bottomless with them. 

Alar, But yet let reason govern thy lament. 



^ JSut Ttvillnse the axe.] Metre requires us to read: 
But I will use it. Steevens. 

2 ^ii}^ po8silnlities,'\ Edition 1600 reads :— with pos&ibiii^ 

Ue. Todd. 
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7Jt, If there were reason for these miseries, 
Then into limits could I bind my woes : 
When heaven doth weep, doth not the earth o'erflow ? 
If the winds rage, doth not the sea wax mad, 
Threat'ning the welkin with his big-swoln face ? 
And wilt thou have a reason for this coil ? 
I am the sea ; hark, how her sighs do blow 1^ 
She is the weeping welkin, I the earth : 
Then must mj sea be moved with her sighs ; 
Then must my earth with her continual teai's 
Become a deluge, overflow'd and di'own'd : 
For why ? my bowels cannot hide her woes,. 
But like a drunkard must I vomit them. 
Then give me leave ; for losere will have leave 
To ease their stomachs witli their bitter tongues. 

Enter a Messenger, with Two Heads and a Hand^ 

Mess, Worthy Andronicus, ill art thou repaid 
For that good hand thou sent'st the emperor. 
Here are the heads of thy two noble sons ; 
And here 's thy hand, in scorn to thee sent back ; 
Thy griefs their sports, thy resolution mock'd: 
That woe is me to think upon thy woes, 
More than remembrance of my father's death. [Exit. 

Mar, Now let hot ^tna cool in Sicily, 
And be my heart an ever-burning hell ! 
These miseries are more than may be borne ! 
To weep with them that weep doth ease some deal. 
But sorrow flouted at is double death. 

Luc, Ah, that this sight should make so deep a wound, 
And yet detested life not shrink thereat I 
That ever death should let life bear his name, 
Where life hath no more interest but to breathe ! 

[Lav., kisses him » 

Mar, Alas, poor heart, that kiss is comfortless, 
As frozen water to a starved snake. 

Tit, When will this fearful slumber have an end I 

Mar, Now, i^rewel, flatteiy : Die, Andronicus ; 
Thou dost not slumber : see, thy two sons' heads.;. 
Thy warlike hand ; thy mangled daughter here ; 
Thy other banish'd son, with this dear sight 

* do blow !] Old copie^-^o /ow. Corrected ia the 

CQjid folio. MaUnhs, 
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Struck pale and bloodless ; and thy brother, I, 
Even like a stony image, cold and numb. 
Ah ! now no more will I control thy griefs :* 
Rent off thy silver hair, thy other hand 
Gnawing with thy teeth ; and be this dismal sight 
The closing up of our most wretched eyes 1 
Now is a time to storm ; why art thou still ? 

Tit, Ha, ha, ha ! 

Mar, Why dost thou laugh? it fits not with this hotir. 

Tit, Why, I have not another tear to shed: 
Besides, this sorrow is an enemy, 
And would usurp upon my wat'ry eyes. 
And make them blind with tributary teal's ; 
Then which way shall I find revenge's cave ? 
For these two heads do seem to speak to me ; 
And threat me, I shall never come to bliss. 
Till all these mischiefs be retum'd again, 
Even in their throats that have committed them. 
Come, let me see what task I have to do.— 
You heavy people, circle me about ; 
That I may turn me to each one of you, 
And swear unto my soul to right your wrongs. 
The vow is made,— Come, brother take a head ; 
And in this hand the other will I bear : 
Lavinia, thou shalt be employed in these things ;* 
Bear thou my hand, sweet wench, between thy teeth. 
As for thee, boy, go, get thee from my sight ; 
Thou art an exile, and thou must not stay : 
Hie to the Goths, and raise an army there : 
And, if you love me, as I think you do, 
Let 's kiss and part, for we have much to do. 

\Exeunt Tit. Mar. and Lav. 

* thy griefs .•] The old copies — my griefs. The cor- 
rection was made by Mr. Theobald. Malone. 

* Lavinia y shou ehalt be employed in these tilings;.] Thus the 
folio, 1623. The quarto, 1611, thus: 

And Lavinia thou shalt be employed in tliese arms. 
Perhaps we ought to read : 
Lavinia, 
Thou too shalt be employed in these things ;- , 

Steevens^ 
The folio also reads— ►^tw? Lavinia ; the rest as above. The 
compositor probably caught the word— .iac/ from the preceding 
line. Jtfalone. 
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Luc, Farewel, Andronicus, my noble fether ; 
The woful'st man that ever liv'd in Rome ! 
Farewel, proud Rome ! till Lucius come again, 
He leaves^ his pledges dearer than his life. 
Farewel, Lavinia, my noble sister ; 
O, 'would thou wert as thou 'tofore hast been ! 
But now nor Lucius, nor Lavinia lives. 
But in oblivion, and hateful griefs. 
If Lucius live, he will requite your wrongs ; 
And make proud Satuminus^ and his empress 
Beg at the gates, like Tarquin and his queen. 
Now will I to the Goths, and raise a power, 
To be reveng'd on Rome and Saturnine. \JExit. 

SCENE IL8 

A Room in Titus's House, A Banquet set out. 

Enter Titus, Marcus, Lavinia, and young Lucius, 

a Boy, 

Tit, So, so ; now sit : and look, you eat no more 
Than will preserve just so much strength in us 
As will revenge tliese bitter woes of ours. 
Marcus, unknit that sorrow-wreathen knot ;^ 
Thy niece and I, poor creatures, want our .hands 
And cannot passionate^ our tenfold grief 
With folded arms. This poor right hand of mine 

* He leaves £jfr.] Old copies— He loves. Corrected by Mr. 
Bowe. Mahme. 

^ — — Saturnine — ] Edition 1600 — Saturninus. Todd. 

* Scene II.'] This scene, which does not contribute any thin^ 
to the action, yet seems to have the same author with the rest, 
is omitted in the quarto of 1611, but found in the folio of 1623. 

JohTuon, 
Scene II. is also wanting in edition 1600. Todd. 

■• ' Marcus, unhmt that sorrow-wreathen knot;2 So, in The Tetri' 
pest: 

u ___ sitting 

" His arms in this sad hnot.'^ Malone. 

^ And cannot passionate 6?c.] This obsolete verb is likewise 
found in Spenser : 

** Great pleasure mix'd with pitiful regard, 

** That godly king and queen did passionate.^* Siiccnseru: ^ 
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Is left to tyrannize upon my breast ; v 

And when* my heart, all mad with miseiy. 

Beats in this hollow prison of my flesh, 

Then thus I thump it down.— 

Thou map of woe, that thus dost talk in signs I [7b Lav. 

When thy poor heart beats with outrageous beating, 

Thou canst not stiikc it thus to make it still. 

Wound it with sighing, girl, kill it with groans ; 

Or get some little knife between thy teeth, 

And just against thy heart make thou a hole ; 

That all the tears that thy poor eyes let £all> 

May run into that sink, and soaking in. 

Drown the lamenting fool in sea-salt tears. 

Mar. Fy, brother, fy I teach her not thus to lay 
Such violent hands upon her tender life. 

Tit, How now ! has sorrow made thee dote already I 
Why, Marcus, no man should be mad but I. 
What violent hands can she lay on her life ? 
Ah, wherefore dost thou urge the name of hands ;— 
To bid -£neas tell the tale twice o'er, 
How Troy was bumt, and he made miserable ? 
O, handle not the tlieme, to talk of hands ;^ 
Lest we remember still, that we have none.«^ 
Fy> fy? bow frantickly I square my talk ! 
As if we should forget we had no hands, 
If Marcus did not name the word of hands !— 
Come, let 's fall to ; and, gentle girl, eat this :— 
Here is no drink ! Hark, Marcus, what she says ;— 
I can interpret all her martyr'd signs ;— 
She says, she drinks no other drink but tears,* 

* And yohen &c.] Old copies— JTAo when — . CoiTccted by 
Mr. Howe. Malone. 

^ O, handle not the tlieme, to talk of hands ,•] So, in Troiliu 
and Creasidac 

" thou 

** Handtest in thy discourse, O, that her hand-^." MaJUme, 

4 — — . Bhe drinks no other drink but tears,'] So, in HUng' Msnrv 

ri, p. lU : 

** Ye see, / drink the water of my eyesP 
A^in, in Venus and Adonis .• 

" Dost thou drink tears, that thou proYok'st such weep* 
ing ?" Malone. 
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Brew'd with her sorrows, mesh'd upon her cheeks :*•• 

Speechless complainer, i will learn thy thought ; 

In thy dumb action will I be as perfect, 

As begging hermits in their holy prayers : 

Thou shalt not sigh, nor hold thy stumps to heaven,. 

Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a sign, 

But I, of these, will wrest an alphabet, 

And, by still practice,'* learn to know thy meaning. 

Boy, Good grandsire, leave these bitter deep laments : 
Make my aunt merry with some pleasing tale. 

Mar, Alas, the tender boy, in passion mov*d. 
Doth weep to see his grandsire*s heaviness. 

Tit, Peace, tender sapling ; thou art nuide of tears,^ 
And tears will quickly melt thy life away.— 

[Mar. strikes the Dish ivith a Knife, 
What dost thou strike at, Marcus, with thy knife ? 

Mar, At that that I have kill'd, my lord ; a fly. 

Tit, Out on thee, murderer ! thou kill'st my heart ;* 
Mine eyes are cloy'd with view of tyi*anny : 
A deed of death, done on the innocent. 
Becomes not Titus' brother : Get thee gone ; 
I see, thou art not for my company. 

Mar, Alas, my lord, \ have but kill'd a fly. 

Tit, But how, if that fly had a father and mother P 

* — — mesh'd upon her cheeks ••] A very coarse allusion to 
brewing. Steevena. 

— by still practice,'] By constant or continual practice. 

Johfison, 

^ Peace, tender sapling; thou art made of tears,] So, in Cori- 
i>Umu9.' 

** thou boy of tears." Steevens. 

' Out on thee, murderer/ thou kill'st my heart;] So, in King 
Henry V: 

•* The king hath kiWd his heartV 
Ag^n, in Venus and Adonis .- 

** That they have murdered this poor Jteart of mine." 

J^talone. 

^ ..i-^ a father and mother ?] Mother perhaps should be 

omitted, as the following line speaks only in the sing;^ular num- 

W, and Titus most probably confines his thoughts to the 8uf« 

ferings of a father. Steevens. 

Mr. Steevens judiciously conjectures that the wordix-iiml 
wofAer, should be omitted. "We might react: 

But I'-^Borw if thatfy had a father, brothec! 
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•How would he hang his slender gilded wings, 
And buz lamenting doings in the air ?* 
Poor harmless fly ! 

That with his pretty buzzing melody, 
Came here to make us merry ; and thou hast kill'd him. 

Mar, Pardon me, sir ; 'twas a black ill-favour'd fly, 
Like to the empress' Moor ; therefore 1 kill'd him. 

Tit, O, 0,0, 
Then pardon me for reprehending thee, 
For thou hast done a charitable deed. 
Give me thy knife, 1 will insult on him ; 
Flattering myself, as if it were the Moor, 
Come hither purposely to poison me. — 
There 's for thyself, and that 's for Tamora.— 
Ah, siiTah! 

Yet I do think we are not brought so low,* 
But that, between us, we can kill a fly. 
That comes in likeness of a coal-black Moor. 

Mar. Alas, poor man ! grief has so wrought on him, 
He takes false shadows for true substances. 

Tit, Come, take away.— -Lavinia, go with me : 
I '11 to thy closet ; and go read with thee 
Sad stories, chanced in the times of old.— 
Come, boy, and go with me ; thy sight is young, 
And thou shalt read, when mine begins to dazzle. 

\JLxeu7it. 

The note of exclamation seems necessary after— J?Mf, from 
what Marcus says, in the preceding line : 

" Alas ! my lord I have but kill'd a fly." Ritson. 

^ And bitz lamenting doings in the air?'] Lamenting doings 
is a veiy idle expression, and conveys, no idea. I read — doUngs. 
The alteration wliich I have made, though it is but the addition 
of a single letter, is a great increase to the sense ; and though, 
indeed, there is somewhat of tautology in the epithet and sub- 
stantive annexed to it, yet that 's no new thing with our author. 

TJieobald. 

There is no need of change. Sad doings for any unfortunate 
event, is a common though not an elegant expression. Steevens. 

^ Yet I do think &c.] Do was inserted by me for the sake of 
the metre. Steevens. 
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ACT IV SCENE I. 

The same, Bcjore Titus's House. 

Enter Titus and Marcus. Then enter young Lucius, 

Lavinia running after him. 

Boy, Help, grandsire, help ! my aunt Lavinia 
Follows me every where, I know not why :-^ 
Good uncle Marcus, see how svrift she comes ! 
Alas, sweet aunt, I know not what you mean. 

Mar, Stand by me, Lucius ; do not fear thine aunt. 

Tit, She loves thee, boy, too well to do thee harm. . , 

Boy, Ay, when my fether was in Rome, she did. 

Mar, What means my niece Lavinia by these signs ? 

Tit, Fear her not, Lucius : — Somewhat doth she mean : 
See, Lucius, see, how much she makes of thee : 
Somewhither would she have thee go with her. 
Ah, boy, Cornelia never with more care 
Read to her sons, than she hatli read to thee. 
Sweet poetry, and Tully's Orator .^ 
Canst thou not guess wherefore she plies thee thus? 

Boy, My lord, I know not, I, nor can I guess, 
Unless some fit or phrenzy do possess her : 
for I have heard my grandsire say full oft. 
Extremity of griefs would make men mad ; 
And I have read, that Hecuba of Troy 
Ran mad through sorrow : That made me to fear ; 
Although, my lord, I know, my noble aunt 
Loves me as dear as e'er my mother did, 
And would not, but in fury, fright my youth : 
Which made me down to throw^ my books, and fly ^ 
Causeless, perhaps : But pardon me, sweet aunt: 
And, madam, if my uncle Marcus go, 
I will most willingly attend your ladyship. 

Mar, Lucius, I will. 

[Lav. turns over the Books nvhich Luc. has let fall. 



^ ' Tiilly*8 Orator.] The modems— oro/ory. The old 

copies read — Tidly's oratour ; meaning, perhaps, Tully De ora* 
tore. Steevena. 



— Tully* 8 Orator.] Tully's Treatise on Eloquefice^ addres- 
sed to Brutus, and entitled Orator, The quantity of Latin words 
was formerly little attended to. Mr. Rowe and all the subse- 
quent editors read— Tully's oratory. MdUme. 

VOL. xvn. G 
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Tit, How now, Lavinia ? — Marcus, what means this \ 
Some book there is that she desires to see :»— 
Which is it, girl, of these ? — Open them, boy.— 
But thou art deeper read, and better skill'd ; 
Come, and take choice of all my library. 
And so beguile thy sorrow, till the heavens 
Reveal'd the damn'd contriver of this deed. — 
Why lifts she up her arms in sequence thus ? 

Mar, I think, she means, that there was more than one 
Confederate in the fact ;•— Ay, more there was :— 
Or else to heaven she heaves them for revenge. 

Tit, Lucius, what book is that she tosseth so ? 

Boy, Grandsire, 'tis Ovid's Metamorphosis ; 
My mother gave 't me. 

Mar, For love of her that 's gone, 

Perhaps she cull'd it from among the rest. 

Tit. Soft ! see, how busily she turns the leaves !^ 
Help her: — 

What would she find ? — Lavinia, shall I read ? 
This is the tragick tale of Philomel, 
And treats of Tereus' treason, and his rape ; 
And rape, I fear, was root of thine annoy. 

Mar, Sec, brother, see ; note, how she quotes tlie 
leaves.* 

Tit, Lavinia, wert thou thus surpriz'd, sweet girl, 
•Ravish'd, and wrong'd, as Philomela was, 
Forc'd in the ruthless, vast, and gloomy woods ?-— 
See, see! 

Ay, such a place tliere is, where we did hunt, 
(O, had we never, never, hunted there !) 
Pattem'd by that the poet here describes, 
By nature made for murders, and for rapes. 

Mar. O, why should nature build so foul a den. 
Unless the gods delight in tragedies ! 

Tit, Give signs, sweet girl,— for here are none but 
friends, — 
What Roman lord it was durst do the deed : 
Or slunk not Saturnine, as Tarquin erst, 

* Soft! see, how busily &c.] Old copies— iSo/)f,''so btmly, &c. 
Corrected by Mr. Rowe. Malone. 

* — how she quotes the leaves.'] To quote is to observe. Sec 
a note on Hamlet, Act II, sc. ii. Steevens. 
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That left the camp to sin in Lucrece' bed ? 

Mar, Sit down, sweet niece ;— brotlier, sit down by 
me.— - 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove, or Mercury, 
Inspire me, that I may this treason find !— - 
My lord, look here ; — Look here, Lavinia : 
This sandy plot is plain ; guide if thou canst. 
This after me, when I have writ my name 
Without the help of any hand at all. 

^He writes Jus Mime with his Staff, and guides it iidth 

Ids Feet and Mouth, 
Curs'd be that heart, that forc'd us to this shift !— 
Write thou, good niece ; and here display, at last, 
What God will have discover'd for revenge : 
Heaven guide thy pen to print thy sorrows plain, 
I'hat we may know the traitore, and the truth ! 

^She takes the Staff in her Mouthy and guides it ivith 
her Stum/iSj and writes. 

Tit, O, do you read, my lord, what she hath writ I 
StufiruTn^—^Chiron^^Demetrius, 

Mar, What, what !•— the lustful sons of Tamora 
Performers of this heinous, bloody deed ? 

Tit, Magne Dondnator fioli^ 
Tarn lentus audis scelera .^ tarn lentus vides ? 

Mar, 0% calm thee, gentle lord ! although, I know, 
There is enough written upon this earth. 
To stir a mutiny in the mildest thoughts. 
And arm the minds of infants to exclaims. 
My lord, kneel down with me ; Lavinia, kneel ; 
And kneel, sweet boy, the Roman Hector's hope,; 
And swear with me,— as with the woful feere,^ 

^ JS/tagne nominator poll, &c.] Magne Hegnator Deum, &c. is 
the exclamation of Hippolytus when Phaedra discovers the se- 
cret of her incestuous passion in Seneca's tragedy. Steevens. 

Magne Dominator poU^ I'he edition 1600 reads— JUa^iii !>«- 
minator poll Todd. 

^ ,^nd srvear -with me,-^as ivith the -woful feere,] The old co- 
pies do not only assist us to find the true reading by conjecture. 
I will give an instance, from the first folio, of a reading (incon- 
testibly the true one) which has escaped the laborious research- 
es of the many most diligent criticks, who have favoured the 
world with editions of Shakspeare : 

Mf lord, ktieel doivn with me ; Lavinia, hneel ; 
•^/id kneel, sweet dov, the Rornan Uector'*s hope ; 
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And father, of that chaste dishonour'd dame, 
LiOrd Junius Brutus sware for Lucrece' rape,-— 
That we will prosecute, by good advice, 
Moital revenge upon these traitorous Goths, 
And see their blood, or die with this reproach. 

Tit, 'Tis sure enough, an you knew how, 
But if you hurt these bear-whelps, then beware : 
The dam will wake ; and, if she wind you once, 
She 's with the lion deeply still in league, 
And lulls him whilst she playeth on her back, 
And, when he sleeps, will she do what she list. 
You 're a young huntsman, Marcus ; let it alone i^ 
And, come, I will go get a leaf of brass. 
And with a gad of steel' will write these words, 
And lay it by : the angiy northern wind 
Will blow these sands, like Sybil's leaves, abroad, 
And where 's your lesson then? — Boy, what say you? 

Boy, I say, my lord, that if I were a man, 

And snoear ivith me, as •unth the woeful peer, 
And father of that chaste dishonoured dame. 
Lord Junius Brutus sware for lAicrect^ rape — . 
What meaning has hitherto been annexed to the word peer, in 
this passage, I know not. The reading of the first folio is feere, 
which signifies a companion, and here metaphorically a husband. 
The proceeding of Bnitus, wliich is alluded to, is described at 
lengtli in our author's Rape of Lucrece, as putting an end tO the 
lamentations of CoUatinus and Lucretius, the husband and fa- 
ther of Lucretia. So, in Sir E^lamour of Artoys, sig. A 4 : 
" Christabell, your daughter free, 
" When shall she have a fere ?** i. e. a husband. 
Sir Thomas More*s Lamentation on tJw Death of Quee7i Eliza* 
beth. Wife of Henry VII: 

" Was I not a king's fere in marriage ?" 
And again : 

" Farewel my daughter Katherine, late the fere 
" To prince Arthur." Ti/rivhitt. 
The word feere or pheere very frequently occurs among the 
old d^'amatick writers and others. So, in Ben Jonson's Silent 
TVoman, Morose says : 

" her that I mean to chuse for my bed-pheere.'" 

And many other places. Steevens. 

' — — let it alone;"] In edit. 1600, it is wanting. Todd, 

* And with a gad of steel — ] A ^ad, from the Saxon, is the 
point of a spear. Is used here for some similar pointed instru^ 
TTient. JMalone. 
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Their mother's bed-chamber should not be safe 
For these bad-bondmen to the yoke of Rome. 

Aldr. Ay, that 's my boy ! thy father hath full oft 
For this ungrateful country done the like. 

JSoy, And, uncle, so will I, an if I live. 

Tit, Come, go with me into mine armoury ; 
Lucius, I '11 fit thee ; and withal, my boy 
Shall carry from me to the empress' sons 
'Presents, that I intend to send them both : 
Come, come; thou 'It do thy message, wilt thou not? 

Boy, Ay, with my dagger in tlieir bosoms, grandsire. 

Tit. No, boy, not so; I '11 teach thee another course, 
Lavinia, come : — Marcus, look to my house ; 
Lucius and I *11 go brave it at the court; 
Ay, marry, will we, sir; and we '11 be waited on. 

[^Exeunt Tit. Lav. and Boy. 

Mar, O heavens, can you hear a good man groan, 
And not relent, or not compassion him ? 
Marcus, attend him in his ecstasy ; 
That hath more scars of sorrow in his heart, 
Than foe-men's marks upon his battcr'd shield: 
But yet so just, that he will not revenge : — 
Revenge the heavens^ for old Andronicus ! [^Exit. 

SCENE II. 

The same. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter Aarox, Chiron, and Demetrius, at one Door; 
at another Door^ young Lucius, and an Attendant j 
with a bundle of Weafionsy and Verses writ ufion them* 

C/ii. Demetrius, here 's the son of Lucius; 
He hath some message to deliver to us. 
Aar, Ay, some mad message from his mad grai\d- 
father. 

^ Revenge the heavens — ] We should read r 

Revenge thee, heaven9 ! — . fVarbttrton, 
It should be : 

Revenge, ye heavens ! — . 
Ye was by the transcriber taken fort/*, the. Johnson. 

I believe the old reading- is right, and signifies— ;»£«/ ^^ ^<^" 
.vens revenge y &c. Steevens. 
I believe we should read : 

Revenge then heavens. Tynohiit. ^ 

G2 m 
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Boy, My lords, with all the humbleness I may, 
I greet you honours from Andronicus ; — 
And;pray tlic Roman gods, confound you both, \_jiaide, 

Dem, Gramjercy,2 lovely Lucius: What 's the news? 

Boy, That you are botli decypher'd, that 's the news. 
For villains mark'd with rape, [^aside] May it please you, 
My grandsire, well-advis'd, hath sent by me 
The goodliest weapons of his aimoury, 
To gratify your honourable youth, 
The hope of Rome ; for so he bade me say ; 
And so 1 do, and with his gifts present 
Your lordships, tliat whenever you have need, 
You may be armed and appointed well : 
And so I leave you both, [aside] like bloody villains. 

[Exeunt Boy and Attendant. 

Dcjn. What 's here? A scroll; and written round 
about ? 
Ixt 's see ; 

Integer vita^ scelrritiquc fiurusy 
.Yon eget Mauri jaculia^ neajue arcu. 

Chi, O, 'tis a verse in Horace ; I know it well : 
I read it in the grammar long ago. 

Aar, Ay, just! — a verse in Horace; — right, you 
have it. 
Now, what a thing it is to be an ass ! 
Here 's no sound jest !^ the old man hath found 

their guilt; 
And sends the weapons* wrapp'd about with ^jiside, 

lines. 
That wound, beyond their feeling, to the quick. 
But were our witty empress well a-foot, 

^ Gramercy,1 i. e. graiid merci ; great thanks. Stecvens. 

^ Here *5 7io sound jest/'] Thus the old copies. This mode 
of expression was common formerly ; so, in King Henry IV, P. I : 
" Here 's no fine rillainy !"— We yet talk of g^iviug a sound dvixh- 
bing. Mr. Theobald, however, and the modern editors, read— 
Here '« no fond jest. ^Malone. 

The (^1(1 reading is undoubtedly the true one. So, in King 
Richard III : 

" Good Catesby, go, effect tliis business soundly.*^ 
See also Romeo and Juliet, Act IV, sc. v. Stetvens. 

^ the -weapons — ] Edit. 1600 — the\n weapons. Todd. 
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She would applaud Andromcua' conceit. > jigide 

But let her rest m her unrest awhile.— J 

And nowy young lords, was 't not a happy star 

Led us to Rome, strangers, and, more than so. 

Captives, to be advanced to this height ? 

It did me good, before the palace gate 

To brave the tribune in his brother's hearing. 

£)em. But me more good, to see so great a lord 
Baselj.inainuate, and send us gifts. 

jiar. Had he not reason, lord Demetrius ? 
Did you not use his daughter very friendly ? 

JDem, I would, we had a thousand Roman dames 
At such a bay, by turn to serve our lust. 

Chi, A charitable wish, and full of love. 

,/lar. Here lacks but your mother for to say amen. 

CM. And that would she for twenty thousand more. 

JDe?n, Come, let us go ; and pray to all the gods 
For our beloved mother in her pains. 

^ar. Pi-ay to the devils ; the gods have ^ven us o'er. 

^jiaide. Flourish, 

JDem, Why do the emperor's trumpets flourish thus ? 

Chi. Belike, for joy the emperor hath a son. 

Dem. Soft; who comes here? 

Knter a Nurse, ivith a Black-a-moor Cfiild in her Arms, 

J^ur, Good mon^ow, lords : 

O, tell me, did you see Aaix)n the Moor. 

Aar, Well, more, or less, or ne'er a whit at all, 
Here Aaron is ; and what with Aaron now ? 

JVttr. O gentle Aai'on, we arc all undone ! 
Now help, or woe betide thee evermore ! 

Aar. Why, what a caterwauling dost thou keep? 
What dost thou wrap and fumble in thine arms ? 

JVwr. O, that which I would hide from heaven's eye, 
Our empress' shame, and stately Rome's disgrace ; — 
She is deliver'd, lords, she is deliver'd. 

Aar. To whom ? 

JVttr. I mean, she 's brought to bed. 

Aar. Well, God 

Give her good rest ! What hath he sent' her? 

Mur, A devil. 

.Aar. Why, then she 's the devil's dam ; a joyful issue* 

Mir, A joyless, dismal, black, and sorrowful issue : 
Here is the babe, as loathsome as a toad 
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Amongst the fairest breeders of our clime. 
The empress sends it thee, thy stamp, thy seal, 
And bids thee -christen it with thy dagger's point. 

Aar, Out, out,* you whore ? is black so base a hue ?— 
Sweet blowse, you are a beauteous blossoiu, sure. 

Dem. Villain, what hast thou done ? 

Aar, Done ! that which thou? 

Canst not undo.^ 

Chu Thou hast undone^ our mother. 

Aar, Villain, I have done thy mother.^ 

Dem, And therein, hellish dog, thou hast imdone. 
Woe to her chance, and damn'd her loathed choice I 
Accurs'd the offspring of so foul a fiend ! 

Chi, It shall not live. 

Aar, It shall not die.^ 

' Jstur, Aaron, it must : the mother wills it so. 

Aar, What, must it, nurse ? then let no man, but I, 
Do execution on my flesh and blood. 

Dem, V 11 broach the. tadpole^ on my rapier's point: 
Nurse, give it me ; my sword shall soon despatch it. 

- * O/zf, out,] The second interjection, which is wanting in the 
old copies, I have inserted for the sjike of metre. Steeveru. 

Out, out, you ivhora /"] The edition 1600 reads,— -Zot/Twfe, ye 
whore. Todd. 

^ Done ! that -which thou — ] Done ! which is wanting in the 
old copies, was very properly added, for the sake of measure, by 
Mr. Capell. Steevena. 

^ Done ! that -which thou 
Canst not undo."] The edition 1600 reads : 
Dem. Villaine -what hast thou done ? 
Aar. That -which thou canst not vndoe. Todd. 

^ Thou hast undone — ] Edition 1600 reads :— thou has undoAe 
?a'r. Todd. 

^ Villiim, I have done thtf mother."] To do is here used ob- 
scenely. So, in Taylor the Water Poet's character of a JProstf- 
iute : 

" She* s facile Jien / (quickly wonne,) 

" Or, const'ring ti-uly, easy to be doiie.'* Collins. 

^ Ft shall not di •. ] We may suppose that the measure here was 
originally perfect, and stood thus : 

I say, it shall not die. Steevens. 

2 / ni broach tlie tadpole — ] A broach is a spit. I *11 spit the 
tadpole. Johnson, 
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Aar, Sooner this sword shall plough thy bowels up. 

\Take8 the Child from the Nurse, and draiVB, 
Stay, murderous villains! will you kill your brother? 
Now, by the bunung tapers of the sky, 
That shone so brightly when this boy was got. 
He dies upon my scimitar's sharp point. 
That touches this my first-born son and heir ! 
I tell you, younglings, not Enceladus, 
With all his threatening band of Typhon's brood, 
Nor great Alcides, nor the god of war, 
Shall seize this prey out of his father's hands. 
What, what ; ye sanguine, shallow-heaited boys ! 
Ye white-lim'd walls 1^ ye alehouse painted signs 
Coal-black is better than another hue, 
In that it scorns to bear another hue :^ 
For all the water in the ocean 
Can never turn a swan's black legs to white. 
Although she lave them hourly in the flood. 
Tell the emperess fi*om me, I am of age 
To keep mine own ; excuse it how she can. 

Dem, Wilt thou betray thy noble mistress thus ? 

Aar, My mistress is my mistress ; tliis, myself; 
The vigour, and the picture of my youth : 
ThiS) before all the world, do I prefer ; 

\ 

8e, m Heywood's Rape qf Imrrpt^^ 1600 : 

** 1 11 broach thee on my steel." 
Again» in Greene's Pleaaant Ditcovery of the Coienage of Col- 
Ueft, 1592: " — with that she caught a spit in her hand, and 
8Wore if he offered to stirre, she should therewith broach him." 

ColUna. 

^ Ye wA»Ve-lim'd -walla /] The old copies have— white limb*d. 
The word intended, I think, was — white hmn^d. Mr. Pope and 
the subsequent editors read — wiiite-&'mV. JIalone. 

IreBd-^m^d, because I ne\er tbund the term — Z/mn'rf, em- 
ployed to describe white-ioaahingy and because in The JSiidsum' 
ner-J^ighfa Dream, we have — 

** This man, with lime, and roug'li-cast, doth present 
« fVall." 

A layer-on of wliite-wash is not a limner. Limning compre- 
hends the idea of delineation. Steevens. 

* In that it scorns to bear another hue .] Thus both the quarto 
and the folio. Some modern editions had seems instead of scorns, 
which was restored by 1):. Johnson. Malone. 

Scorns should undoubtedly be inserted in the text. TjfmvWtt- 
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This, maugre all the world, will I keep safe. 
Or some of you shall smoke for it in Rome. 
Dem, By this our mother is for ever sham'd. 
Chi, Rome will despise her for this foul escape.* 
Mir, The emperor, in his rage, will doom her deatf. 
C/«. I blush to think upon this ignomy.^ 
Aar, Why, there 's the privilege your beauty bears? 
Fy, treacherous hue ! that will betray with blushing 
The close enacts and counsels of the heart l^ 
Here 's a young lad fram'd of another leer:* 
Look, how the black slave smiles upon the &ther; 
As who should say, Old lad^ I am thine own. 
He is your brother, lords ; sensibly fed 
Of that self-blood that first gave life to you ; 
And, from that womb,^ where you imprison'd were, 
He is enfranchised and come to light : 
Nay, he's your brother by the surer side. 
Although my seal be stamped in his face. 

Mir, Aaron, what shall I say unto the empress? 



* '-"^for this foul escape.] This foid illegitimate child, 

Maloiie. 
Soy in King John : 

" No acape of nature." Steevena. 

6 — ignomtf,"} i. e. ignominy. See Vol. Vm, p. 330, n. 5. 

'' The close enacts and counaeta of the lieatt !] So in Othello .- 
" They are cloae denotements working from tlie heart, — .** 

JUaione. 
' — another leer:] Leer is complexion, or hue. So, in 
As you Like it : " — a Rosalind of a better leer than you." 
See Mr. Toilet's note on Act IV, sc. i. In the notes on the 
Canterbury Ta/ej of Chaucer, Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. Vol. IV, p. 320, 
lere is supposed to mean akin. So, in Isumbraa, MS. Cott, Cal. 11, 
fol. 129 : 

'* His lady is white as wales bone, 
" Here lere brygte to se upon, 
" So faire as biosme on tre." 
Again, in the ancient metrical romance of the Soxvdon of B({- 
hyloney MS : 

** Tho spake Koulande with hevy cheere 
" Woordes lamentable, 
" When he saugh the ladies so whyte of fet'e 
«* Faile brede on theire table.** Steevena. 

» — ^ that ibomb] Edition 1600— your vfomb. Todd. 
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Dem. Advise thee, Aaron, what is to be done, 
And we wUl all subscribe to thy advice ; 
Save thou the child, so we may all be safe. 

jiar. Then sit we down, and let us all consult. 
My son and I will have the wind of you : 
Keep there: Now talk at pleasure of your safety. 

[^They sit on the Ground. 

Dem. How many women saw this child of his ? 

jiar. Why, so, brave lords ; When we all join in league, 
I am a lamb: but if you brave the Moor, 
The chafed boar, the mountain lioness. 
The ocean swells not so as Aaron storms.— 
But, say again, how many saw the child ? 

Mir, Cornelia the midwife, and myself. 
And no one else, but the delivered empress. 

jiar. The emperess, the midwife, and yourself: 
Two may keep counsel, when the third 's away : 
Go to the empress; tell her, this I said: — [^Stabbing her. 
Weke, weke ! — so cries a pig, prepared to the spit. 

Dem. What mean'st thou, Aaron? Wherefore didst 
thou this? 

Aar, O, lord, sir, 'tis a deed of policy: 
Shall she live to betray this guilt of ours? 
A long-tongu'd babbling gossip ? no, lords, no. 
And now be it known to you my full intent. 
Not £ar, one Muliteus lives,i my countryman. 
His wife but yesternight was brought to bed ; 
His child is like to her, fair as you are : 
Go pack with him?^ and give the mother gold, 



^ — one Muliteus lives,] The word lives, which is wanting 
in the old copies, was supplied by Mr. Rowe. MaUme. 

— MuUtezia — ] This line being too long by a foot, Muli- 
t€u», no Moorish name, (or indeed any name at all) and the 
verb^^ves wanting to the sense in the old copy, I suspect the 
designation of Aaron's friend to be a corruption, and that our 
author wrote : 

JVotfar, one Muley lives, my counti^yman. 
Muley lives was easily changed by a blundering transcriber, or 
printer, mto-^MuUteus. Steevens. 

* Go pack with him,'] Pack here seems to have the meaning 
of make a bargain. Or it may mean, as in tlie phrase of modem 
gamesters, to act coUusively : ^ 

" And mi ghty dukes pack knaves for half a crown." P«j^. ^ 
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And tell them both the circumstance of all; 

And how by this their child shall be advanc'd, 

And be received for the emperor's heir, 

And substituted in the place of mine, 

To calm this tempest whirling in the court ; 

And let the emperor dandle him for his own. 

Hark ye, lords ; ye see, tliat P have given her physick, 

[Foiniing to the Nurse. 
And you must needs bestow her funeral ; 
The fields are near, and you are gallant grooms: 
This done, see ,that you take no longer days^ 
But send the midwife presently to me. 
The midrnfe, and the nurae, well made away, 
Then let the ladies tattle what they please. 

Chi, Aaron, I see, thou wilt not trust the air 
with secrets. 

Uem, For this care of Tamora, 

Plerself, and hers, are highly bovuid to thee. 

[^Exeunt Dem. and Chi. bearing off the Nurse. 

^ar. Now to the Goths, as swift as swallow flies; 
There to dispose this treasure in mine arms, 
And secretly to greet the empress' friendsw— - 
Come on, you thick-lipp'd slave, I '11 bear you hence ; 
For it is you that puts us to our shifls : 
I '11 make you feed on berries, and on roots, 
And feed* on curds and whey, and suck the goaty 
And cabin in a cave ; and bring you up 
To be a warrior, and command a camp. [^Exit, 



To pack is to contrive insidiously. So, in Kin^q" Lear.' 

" — snuffs Skiid packings of the dukes." Steevem, 
To PACK a jury, is an expression still used; though the praci> 
lice, I trust, is obsolete. Henley. 

3 that / — ] That omitted in edition 1600. Todd, 

* And feed — ] This verb having occurred in the line iimne- 
diately preceding. Sir T. Hanmer, with great probability^ reads: 
Arui feast on curds &c. Steevem. 
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SCENE III. 

The same, A fiublick Place. 

£nter TjTUS, bearing jirrowsj with Letters at the ends 
of them; with him Marcus^ young Lucius^ and other 
Gentlemen^ with Bows. 

Tit. Come, Marcus, come ;-— Kinsmen, this is the 
way : — 
Sir boy, now* let me see your archery ; 
Look ye draw home enough, and 'tis there stmght: 
Terras Astraa reiiguit: 

Be you remember'd, Marcus, she 's gone, she 's fled. 
Sir, take you to your tools. You, cousins, shall 
Go sound the ocean, and cast your nets ; 
Happily you may find her in the sea ;^ 
Yet there 's as little justice as at land: — 
No ; Publius and Sempronius, you must do it ; 
*Tis you must dig with mattock, and with spade, 
And pierce the inmost centre of the earth: 
Then, when you come to Pluto's region, 
I pray you, deliver him this petition : 
Tell him, it is for justice, and for aid ; 
And that it comes from old Andronicus, 
Shaken with sorrows in ungrateful Rome. — 
Ah, Rome ! — Well, well ; I made thee miserable, 
What time I threw the people's suffrages 
On him tliat thus doth tyramiize o'er me. — 
Go, get you gone ; and pray be careful all. 
And leave you not a man of war unsearch'd ; 
This wicked emperor may have shipp'd her hence. 
And, kinsmen, then we may go pipe for justice. 

Mar. O, Publius, is not this a heavy case. 
To see thy noble uncle thus distract ? 

Pud, Therefore, my lord, it highly us concerns, 
By day and night to attend him carefully ; 
Aiid feed his husiour kindly as we may. 
Till time beget some careful remedy. 

Mar, Kinsmen, his sorrows are past remedy. 

* — tww — ] This syllable, which is necessary to the metre, 
Wt wanting in the first folio, is supplied by the second. Steevens, 

' find her in the aea.'] Catch her &c. the better readinr, 

1 think. Todd. 

VOL. xvn. H 
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Join with the Goths ; and with retengeful war 
Take wreak on Rome for this ingratitude, 
And vengeance on the traitor Saturnine. 

Tit, Publius, how now ? how now, my mastets ? What, 
Have you met ^vith her ? 

Pub, No, my good lord ; but Pluto sends you word 
If you will have revenge from hell, you shall : 
Marry, for Justice, she is so cmploy'd. 
He thinks, with Jove in heaven, or somewhere elscj 
So that perforce you must needs stay a time. 

Tit, He doth me wrong, to feed me with delays. 
I '11 dive into the burning lake below, 
And pull her out of Acheron by the heels. — 
Marcus, we are but shrubs, no cedars we ; 
No big-bon'd men, fram'd of the Cyclops* size : 
But metal, Marcus, steel to the very back ; 
Yet wrung with wrongs,^ more than our backs can bear : 
And, sith there is no justice in earth nor hell, 
We will solicit heaven ; and move the gods, 
To send do\vn justice for to wreak'' our wrongs : 
Come, to this gear. You are a good archer, Marcus. 

[//if gives them the ^rrow^. 
jld Jovem^ that 's for you : — Here, ad Ajiollinem ;— 
Ad Marten^ that 's for myself; — 
Here, boy, to Pallas : — Here, to Mercury : 
To Saturn, Caius,-' not to Saturnine, — 



^ Yet ivninff -with ivrov^Sy'} To rvrlti^ a horse is to press or 
strain liis back. Johnson. 
So, in Hamlet: 

" Our withers arc umcrww^." Steevens. 

^ — to wreak — ] i. e. reveng-e. So, in p. 77: 
" Shall wc be lluis afflicted in his ivveaks?^* 

Ag-arn, in Chapman's version of the fifth Iliad: 

" and justice raig-ht enforce 

** TliC Tvreake he took on Troy." Steevens, 

^ To Satitnif CaiuSf &c.] Old copies : 

7V> SiUurn'inCy to Caiua, 7wt to Saturnine. 
For Cuius Mr. Howe sul)stituted — Cains. Steevens. 

Satiniiine was cori*ected by Mr. Howe. To was inadvertently 
rcpe:itcd by the compositor. Cains appears to have been one of 
th<' kinsmen of Titus. Publius and Sempronius hare been al- 
3i!ad> mentioned. Publius and Caius, ai'e again introduced in i 
Act V, sc. ii : 

•* Tit. Pul)lius, comehitlier; Ca"w and Valentine.'* 
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You were as good to shoot against the wind.— 
To it, boy. Marcus, loose when I bid : 
O' my word, I have written to effect; 
There 's not a god left unsolicited. 

Mar, Kinsmen, shoot all your shafts into the court :^ 
We will afflict the emperor in his pride. 

Tit. Now, masters, draw. [^T/iey shoot,'] O, well said, 
Lucius I 
Good boy, in Virgo's lap ; give it Pallas. 

JMar, My lord, I aim a mile beyond the moon ;2 
Your letter is with Jupiter by this. 

Tit, Ha ! Publius, Publius, what hast thou done ! 
See, see, thou hast shot off one of Taurus* horns. 

JMiir, This was the sport, my lord: when Publius shot. 
The bull being gall'd, gave Aries such a knock 
ThflLt down fell both the ram's horns in the court; 
And who should find them but the empress' villain ? 
She laugh'd, and told the Moor, he should not choose 
But ^ve them to his master for a present. 

2Yt. Why, there it goes : God give your loMship' joy. 

Tk? mQ^TX^ edi1;ors read — To Saturn, to Calum, &c. Malone. 
I 6ave always read — Calus, i. e. the Roman deity of that 
name. Stfievena. 

^ — shoot all your shafts into the court :'\ In the ancient baU 
lad of THtiis Jtndronicus''s Complaint, is tlie following passage : 
** iHien past reliefe I upp and downe did goe, 
** And with my tears wrote in the dust my woe : 
*' / shot my arrowes towards heaven hie, 
*f' And foj* revenge to hell did often crye." 
On this Dr. Percy has the following observation ; ** If the ballad 
was writt^pL before tlie play, I should suppose this to be only a 
metaphorical expression, taken from \\\q Psalms: " They shoot 
out their arrows, even bitter words." Psalm Ixiv, 3." ReUques 
rf\^ncieiU English Poetry, Vol. I, p. 228, third edition. Steevens 

* . / aim a mile beyond the moon ,•] To " cast beyond the 
moouy* is an expression used in Hinde's EUosto lAbidinoso, 1606. 
Agaifty in Mother Bombie, 1594 : " Risio hath gt)ne beyond liim- 
sdi^ lA. casting beyond tlie moon." Again, in A Woman kiWd with 
Kndness, 1617: 

" — I talk of things impossible, 

** And cast beyond the moon.** UteeveJis. 

' / aim a mile beyond the moon;"] Thus the quarto and 
foHo. Mr. Rowe for aim substituted am, which has been adopt- 
ed by all the modern editors. Malone. 

^ — — your lordship — ] Edition 1600 :— Ai* lordship. ToddL 
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Enter a Clown, with a Basket and Two Pigeong, ^ 
News, news from heaven ! Marcus, the post is come. 
Sirrah, what tidings? have you any letters? 
Shall I have justice ? what says Jupiter ? 

C/o. Ho ! the gibbet-maker ? he says, that he hath takeu 
them down again, for the man must not be hanged tilt 
the next week. 

Tit. But what says Jupiter, I ask thee ? 

Clo, Alas, sir, I know not Jupiter ; I never drank with 
him in all my life.* 

Tit, Why, villain, art not thou the carrier? 

Clo, Ay, of my pigeons, sir ; nothing else. 

7'it. Why, didst thou not come from heaven ? 

Clo. From heaven ? alas, sir, I never came there : God 
forbid, I should be so bold to press to heaven in my young 
days. Why, I am going with my pigeons to the tribimal 
plebs,* to take up a matter of brawl betwixt my uncle 
and one of the empeiial's men. 

Mar. Why, sir, that is as fit as can be, to serve for 
your oration ; and let him deliver the pigeons to the em- 
peror from you. 

Tit. Tell me, can you deliver an oration to the empe* 
ror with a grace ? 

Clo. Nay, truly, sir, I could never say grace in all my 
life. 

Tit. Sirrah, come hither ; make no more adO) 
But give your pigeons to the emperor: 
By me thou shalt have justice at his hands. 
Hold, hold ;— mean while, here 's money for thy charges. 
Give me a pen and ink.— 
Sirrah, can you with a grace deliver a supplication? 

Clo. Ay, sir. 

Tit. Then here is a supplication for you. And when 



* — — / knoto not Jupiter ; / never drank tnth fdm in aU «y 
Ufe.'\ Perhaps, in this instance also, the Clown was designed to 
blunder, by saying, (as does the Dairy-maid in a modem fkrce) 
Jerv Peter, instead of Jupiter. Steevens. 

' — • the tribunal plebsi] I suppose the Clown means to say. 
Plebeian tribune, i. e. tribune of the people ; for none could Ml 
this office but such as were descended from Plebeian ancestors. 

Steevene. 
Sir T. Hanmer supposes that he mevins^^tribunus piebis. ■ 

Mahne. 
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you come to him) at the first approach, you must kneel ; 
then kiss his foot; th^n deliver up your pigeons ; and then 
look for your reward. \ *11 be at hand, sir ; see you do it 
bravely. 

Clo, I warrant you, sir ; let me alone. 

Tit, Sirrah, hast thou a knife ? Come, let me see it 
Here, Marcus, fold it in the oration ; 
For thou hast made it like an humble suppliant : — 
And when thou hast given it to the emperor, 
Knock at my door, and tell me what he says. 

Clo, God be with you, sir; I will. 

Tit, Come, Maixus, let 's go: — Publius, follow me. 

\Exeu7U, 

SCENE IV. 

The same. Before the Palace, 

£hter Satubninus, Tamora, Chiron, Demetrius, 
Lords and Others: Saturninus with the Arrows in 
his Hand^ that Titus shot. 

Sat. Why, lords, what wrongs are these ? Was ever 
seen 
An emperor of Rome thus overborne. 
Troubled, confronted tlius ; and, for the extent 
Of egal justice, us'd in such contempt ? 
My lords, you. know, as do*^ the mightful gods, 
However these disturbers of our peace 
Buz in the people's ears, there nought hath passed, 
But even with law,^ against the wilftil sons 
Of old Andronicus. And what an if 
His sorrows have so overwhelmed his wits. 
Shall we be thus afHicted m his wreaks. 
His iits, his frenzy, and his bitterness ? 
And now he writes to heaven for his redress: 
See, here 's to Jove, and this to Mercury; 
This to Apollo; this to the god of war: 
Sweet scrolls to fly about the streets of Rome I 

* -^— ae do — ] These two words were supplied by Mr. Rowe ; 
who also in the concluding' lines of this speech substituted— if 
the sleep, &c. for, if fie sleep, and— as 9he, for, as he. Malone. 

7 g^en vnth /aw,] Thus the second foUo. The first* tOOif 

metrically,"— «ven wi^ the law. Steevem, 

H2 
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What *s this, but libelling against the senate. 

And blazoning our injustice every where ? 

A goodly humour, is it not, my lords ? 

As who would say, in Rome no justice were. 

But, if I live, his feigned ecstasies . 

Shall be no shelter to these outrages : 

But he and his shall know, that justice lives 

In Satuminus' health; whom, if she sleep, 

He '11 so awake, as she in fury shall 

Cut off tlie proud'st conspirator that lives. 

Tarn, My gracious lord, my lovely Saturnine, 
Lord of my life, commander of my thoughts, 
Calm thee, and bear the faults of Titus' age, 
The effects of sorrow for his valiant sons. 
Whose loss hath pierc'd him deep, and scarr'd his heart;. 
And rather comfort his distressed plight, 
Than prosecute tlie meanest, or the best. 
For these contempts. Why, thus it shall become 
High-witted Tamora to gloze with all : \yiside. 

But, Titus, I have touch'd thee to the quick, 
Thy life-blood out : if Aaron now. be wise, 
Then is all safe, the anchor *s m the port.^— « 

Enter Clown. 
Uow now, good fellow ? would'st thou speak with us ? 

Clo, Yes, forsooth, an your mistership be imperial. 

Tarn, Empress I am, but yonder sits the emperor. 

Clo, 'Tis he. — God, and saint Stephen, give you good 
den 5 1 have brought you a letter, and a couple of pigeona 
here. [Sat. reads^ the Letter. 

Sat, Go, take him away, and hang him presently. 

Clo, How much money must I have I 

Tarn, Come, sirrah> you must be hang'd. 

Clo, Hang'd! By'r lady, then I have brought up a 
neck to a feir end. [Exity guarded^ 

Sat. Despiteful and intolerable wrongs! 
Shall I endure this monstrous villainy? 
I know from whence this same device proceeds^ 
May this be borne? — as if his traitorous sons, 
That died by law iov murder of our brother. 
Have by my means been butcher'd vn'ongfully.— 



the anchor 's in the port."] Edition 1600^ reftd6-<-tlHti 



anchor in the port. Todd, 
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Go, drag the villain hither by the hair ; 
Nor age, nor honour, shall shape privilege :•— 
For this proud mock, I '11 be thy slaughter-man ; 
Sly frantick wretch, that holp*st to make me great, 
In hope thyself should govern Rome and me. 

Enter ^milius.' 
What news with thee, ^milius ? 

Mmil, Arm, arm, my lords ;i Rome never had more 
cause ! 
The Goths have gather'd head ; and with a power 
Of high-resolved men, bent to the spoil. 
They hither march amain, under condtict 
Of Lucius, son to old Andronicus ; 
Who threats, in course of this revenge, to do 
As much as ever Coriolanus did. 

Sat. Is warlike Lucius general of the Goths? 
These tidings nip me ; and I hang the head 
As flowers with frost, or grass beat down with storm^^ 
Ay, now begin our sorrows to approach : 
'Tis he, the common people love so much ; 
Myself hath often over-heard* them say, 

® Enter ^milms.'] [Old copy — Mtntius -Emilius.] In the au- 
thor's manuscript, I presume, it was writ. Enter Nuntius ; and 
they observing, that he is immediately called ^milius, thought 
proper to give him his whole title, and so clapped in — Enter 
Nuntius JEmilius. — Mr. Pope has very critically followed them ; 
and ought, methinks, to have given this new-adopted citizen 
Kuntius, a place in the Dramatis Persons. Theobald. 

The edition 1600 reads as in Theobald's old copy. Todd, 

^ Arm, arm, my lords /] The second arm is wanting in the old 
eopies. Steevens. 

Arm is here used as a dissyllable. MJalone. 

L e. to. those who can so pronounce it. I continue, for the sake 
•f metre, to repeat the word — arm. May I add, that having 
seen very correct and harmonious lines of Mr. Malone's compo- 
sition, I cannot suppose, if he had written a tale of persecuted 
love, he would have ended it with such a couplet as follows ? — 
and yet, according to his present position, if ajifw bo a dissylla- 
ble, it must certainly be allowed to rhyme with any word of 
corresponding sound ; — ^for instance : 

" Escaping thus aunt Tabby's larums, 
** They triumph'd in each other's arms." 
t e. arums. But let the reader determine on the pretension of 
ftrffw to rank as a dissyllable. Steevetu. 



^ Mj/Atif h9Xh often oYtT-heaid — 2 <S^{f wasniAd 
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(When I have walked like a private man) 
That Lucius' bunishmcnt was wrongfully, 
And they have wish'd that Lucius were their emperor. 

Tarn, Why should you fear? is not your city strong? 

Sat, Ay, but the citizens £civour Lucius ; 
And will revolt from me, to succour him. 

Tarn, King, be thy thoughts imperious, like thy name.^ 
Is the sun dimm'd, that gnats do fly in it ? 
The eagle suffers little birds to sing, 
And is not careful what they mean thereby ; 
Knowing, that with the shadow of liis wings. 
Pie can at pleasure stint their melody:* 
Even so may'st thou the giddy men of Rome. 
Then cheer thy spirit: for know, thou emperor, 
I will enchant the old Andronicus, 
With words more sweet, and yet more dangeraus; 
Than baits to fish, or honey-stalks to sheep ;' 
When as the one is wounded with the bait. 
The other rotted with delicious feed. 

*SV/^. But he will not entreat his son for us. 

Tarn, If Tamora entreat him, then he will: 
For I can smooth, and fill his aged ear 

a substantive, and ^\Titten separately from the pronominal ad- 
jective : my self. The late editors, not attending to this, read^ 
after Sir Thomas lianmer, — have often. — Over^ wliich is not in 
the old copies, was supplied by Mr. Theobald. McUone, 
Over is wanting in edition 1600. Todd. 

^ — imperious, like thy name.'] Imperious was formerly 
used for imperial. See Cyinbeliiiey Act IV, sc. ii : 
** The imperious seas" &c. •Malotie. 
Again, in Troilus and Cressida: 

** I thank tliee, most imperious Agamemnon." Sieevena. 

* stint ilieir melody .•] i. e. stop their melody. JUaUme, 

So, in Jiomeo and Juliet : " — it stintedy and cried — ay." 

^eevens^ 

* — — honey-stalks to sJieep;"] Honey-stalks are clover-flowers, 
which contain a sweet juice. It is common for cattle to over* 
charg-e tbcmselves with clover, and die. Johnson. 

Clover has the efi'ect that Johnson mentions, on black cattle, 
but not on ^heep. Besides, these honey-stalks, whatever the v 
may be, are described as rotting tlie sheep, not as bursting 
them ; whereas clover is the wholesomest food you can give 
them. Jli! Mason. 

Perliaps, the author was not so skilful a farmer as the com- 
mentator. J)ialofte. 
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With golden promises ; that were his heart 

Almost impregnable, his old ears deaf, 

Yet should boUi ear and heait obey my tongue.— 

€ro thou before, be our embassador:® [Tb JEmil. 

Say, that the emperor requests a parley 

Of warlike Lucius, and appoint the meeting, 

Even at his father's house, the old Andronicus. 

Sat, i&milius, do this message honourably : 
And if he stand on hostage^ for his safety. 
Bid him demand what pledge will please him best. 

Mmii. Your bidding shall I do effectually. [^JSxit Mmil. 

Tarn. Now will I to that old Andronicus ; 
And temper him, with all the art I have. 
To pluck proud Lucius from the warlike Goths. 
And now, sweet emperor, be blithe again, 
And bury all thy fear in my devices. 

Sat, Then go successfully ,8 and plead to him. [Exeujif* 



ACT V SCENE T. 

Plains near Rome. 

Enter Lucius, and Goths, with Drum and Coloura. 

Luc, Approved warriors, and my faithful friends, 
I have received letters from great "Rome, 
Which signify, what hate they bear their emperor, 
And how desirous of our sight tliey are. 
Therefore, great lords, be, as your titles witness, 
Imperious, and impatient of your wrongs ; 
And, wherein Rome hath done you any scath,» 

* — be our embassador .•] The old copies read — to be &c. 
Corrected by Mr. Steevens. Malone. 

^ — on hostage — ] Old copies — in hostage. Corrected by 
Mr. Rowe. Malone. 

8 ■■ successfully y"] The old copies read — successantUf ; a 
mere blunder of the press. Steevetis, 

Whether the author of this play had any authority for this 
word, I know not ; but I suspect he had Hot In the next Aet^ 
with equal licence uses rapine for rape. By tt tWW W WK ^f^ I ""^ 
pose, he meant euccesrfuU^, MiiUane, 

» „,— scath,'} I e. hxmk Steevens* 
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Let him make treble satisEsictioD. 

1 Goth, Brave slip, spnmg from the great Andronicus, 
Whose uame was once our terror, now our comfort ; 
Whose high exploits, and honourable deeds, 
Ingrateful Rome requites with foul contempt, 

Be bold in us: we '11 follow where thou lead'st^-^ 
Like stinging bees in hottest summer's day, 
Led by their master to the flower'd fields,-^ 
And be aveng'd on cursed Tamora. 

Gotha, And, ag he saith, so say we all with him. 

Luc, I humbly thank him, and I thank you all. 
But who comes here, led by a lusty Goth. 

Enter a Goth, leading Aaron, vnth his Child in hit 

Arms, 

2 Goth, Renowned Lucius, from our troops I stray'rfj 
To gaze upon a ruinous monastery ;i 

And as I earnestly did fix mine eye 

Upon tlie wasted building, suddenly 

I heard a child cry underneath a wall : 

I made unto the noise ; when soon I heard 

The crying babe controU'd with this discourse : 

Peace J tawny slave j half me ^ and ha^ thy dam! 

Did not thy hue beivray whose brat thou art. 

Had nature lent thee but thy mother's lookj 

Villain^ thou might* st have been an emfieror: 

But Hohere the bull and cow are both milk'Whitej 

They never do beget a coal-black calf, 

Peaccy viUainy fieace /-—even thus he rates the babe^r— 

For I must bear thee to a truaty Goth ; 

Who when he knows thqu art the empress* babe^ 

Will hold thee dearly for thy mother's sake. 

With this, my weapon drawn, I rush'd upon him, 

Surpriz'd him suddenly ; and brought him hither, 

To use as you think needful of the man. 

^ To gaze upon a nUnoui monastery ;"] Shakspeare has so per- 
petually offended against chronology in all his plays, that no very 
conclusive argument can be deduced from the particular absur- 
dity of these anachronisms, relative to the authenticity of THtua 
Andronicus. And yet the ruined monastery^ the popish tricksf &c. 
that Aaron talks of, and especially the French salutation from 
the mouth of Titus, are altogether so very much out of place, 
that I cannot persuade myself even our hasty poet could have 
been guilty of their insertion, or would have permitted them to 
remain, had he corrected the performance for another. Steevens, 
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Luc, O worthy Goth ! this is the incarnate devil, 
That robb'd Andronicus of his good hand : 
This is the pearl that pleas'd your empress' eye ;* 
And here 'b the base fruit of his burning lust.-— 
Say, wall-ey'd slave, whither v/ould*st thou convey 
This growing image of thy fiend-like face ? 
Why dost not «peak? What! deaf? No ;3 not a word? 
A halter, soldiers ; hang him on this tree. 
And by his side his fruit of bastardy. 

jiar. Touch not the boy, he is of royal blood. 

Luc, Too like- the sire for ever being good." — 
First, hang the child, that he may see it sprawl ; 
A sight to vex the father's soul withal. 
Get me a ladder. 

[^ Ladder brought j which Aar. is obliged to ascend. 

Aar. Lucius, save the child ;^ 

And bear it from me to the emperess. 
If thou <lo this, I *11 show thee wond'roos things. 
That highly may advantage thee to hear : 
If thou wilt not, befall what may befall, 
I *11 speak no more ; But vengeance rot you all ! 

Luc, Say on ; and, if it please me which thou speak'st. 
Thy child shall live, and I will see it nourished. 

Aar, An if it please thee ? why, assure thee, Lucius, 
Twill vex thy soul to hear what I shall speak ; 
For I must talk of murdei*s, rapes, and massacres. 
Acts of black night, abominable deeds, 
Complots of mischief, treason ; villainies 
Ruthful to hear, yet piteously perform'd :* 

^ This is the pearl that pleased yovr empress* eye /] Alluding to 
the proverb, ** A black man is a pearl in a fahr woman's eye." 

Mahne. 

^ JSToi'] This necessary syllable, though wanting in the 

first folio, is found in the second. Steevens. 

* Get me a ladder. 
Aar. Lucius, save the child;'] All the printed 

editions have given tl)is whole verse to Aaron. But why should 
the Moor ask for a ladder, who earnestly wanted to have his 
child saved ? Theobald. 

Get me a ladder, may mean, hang' me. Steevens. 

These words, — Get me a ladder, are given to Aaron, in edit 
1600. Todd. . 

' Huthful to hear, yet piteously performed:'} I suppoie W%J^ 
should read — pitilessly, not piteowily, M, ^lidton, -^1 
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And this shall all be buried by my death,^ 
Unless thou swear to me, my child shall live. 

Luc. Tell on thy mind; I say, thy child shall live. 

Aar, Swear, that he shall, and then I will begin. 

Luc. Who should I swear by ? thou belie v'st no god ; 
That granted, how canst thou believe an oath ? 

Aar. What if I do not? as, indeed, I do not: 
Yet,— for I know thou art religious. 
And hast a thing within thee, called conscience ; 
With twenty popish tricks and ceremonies. 
Which I have seen thee careful to observe,^- 
Therefore I urge thy oath ; — For that, I know. 
An idiot holds his bauble^ for a god. 
And keeps the oath, which by that god he swears ;5 
To that I '11 urge him : — Therefore, thou shalt vow 
By that same god, what god soe'er it be, 
That thou ador'st and hast in reverence, — 
To save my boy, to nourish, and bring him up ; 
Or else I will discover nought to thee. 

Luc. Even by my god, I swear to thee, I will. 

Aar. First, know thou, I begot him on the empress. 

Luc. O most insatiate, luxurious woman l^ 

Aar. Tut,. Lucius ! this was but a deed of charity. 
To that which thou shalt hear of me anon. 
'T was her two sons that murder'd Bassianus : 
They cut thy sister's tongue, and ravish'd her. 
And cut her hands ; and trimm'd her as thou saw'st. 

Luc. O, detestable villain ! call'st thou that trimming ? 

Aar. Why, she was wash'd, and cut, and trimm'd ; 
and 'twas 
Trim sport for them that had the doing of it. 

Luc. O, barbarous, beastly villains, like thyself! 

Is there such a word as that recommended ? Piteously means, 
in a manner exciting pity. Steevens. 

^ buried by my death,"] Edition 1600 : — in my death. Todd. 

'' his bauble — ] See a note on All '* Well that Ends 

JTeU, Vol. V, p. 283, n. 8. Steevens. 

^ And keeps the oath, -which by that god he sxvears;'] AUudinjf 
perhaps to a custom mentioned in (Genesis, xxiv, 9 : " And the 
servant put his hand under the thigh of Abraham his master, and 
sivare to him concerning that matter." Steevens. 

® luxurious' woman.'] i. e. lascivious woman. Malone. 
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jiar. Indeed, I was their tutor to instruct them i 
That codding spirit^ had they from their mother, 
As sure a card as ever won the set ; 
That bloody mind, I tliink, they leam'd of mc. 
As true a dog as ever foiight at head.' — 
Well, let my deeds be witness of my worth. 
I ti'ain'd thy brethren to that guileful hole, 
Where the dead corpse of Bassianus lay : 
I wrote the letter that thy father found,^ 
And hid the gold within the letter mention'd, 
Confederate with the queen, and her two sons ; 
And what not done, that thou hast cause to rue. 
Wherein I had no stroke of mischief in it ? 
I play'd the cheater for tliy father's hand; 
And, when I had it, drew myself apart, 
And almost broke my heart with extreme laughter. 
I pry'd me through the cre\ice of a wall. 
When, for his hand, he had his two sons' heads ; 
Beheld his tears, and laugh'd so heartily, 
That both mine eyes were rainy like to his ; 
And when I told tlie empress of this sport. 
She swounded'* almost at my pleasing tale, 

^ That codding 9pirit — ] i. e. that love of bed-sporta. Cod is 
a 'vord still used in Yorkshire for a pillow^ See Lloyd's cata- 
lo^e of local words at the end of Itay*s Proverbs. 

Thus also, in A. Wyntown's Cronykil, B. IX, ch. vi, 147: 
** The Byschapc Waltyr, qwhcn he wes dcde 
" That succedj't in his stcdc, 
" Gave twa lang coddis of welwcle, 
" That on the awtare oft is sete." CoUins. 

^ As true a dog" as evjr fought at head.'] An allusion to buli- 
dog^s, whose generosity and courage are always shoum by meet- 
ing the biUl in front, and seizhig his nose. Johnson. 

So, in Ji Collection of Epigrams, by J. D. [John Davies] and 
C. M. [Christopher Marlowe] printed at Middleburgh, no date : 
** — Amongst the dogs and bearcs be goes ; 
** Where, while he skipping cries — To head, — to head." 

Steevens. 

^ J trained thy brethren to that guileful hole, ■ 
I -wrote the letter &c.] Perhaps Young had tliis speech in 
his thoughts, when he made his Moor say: 

" I urg'd Don Carlos to resign his mistress ; 
** I forg'd the letter ; I disposed tlie picture ; 
•* I hated, I despis'd, and I dcsti'oy." Malone, 

VOL. XVII. I 
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And, for my tidings, gave me twenty kisses. 

Goth, What ! canst thou say all this, and never blush ? 

Jar. Ay, like a black dog, as the saying is.^ 

Luc. Art thou not sorry for tliese heinous deeds? 

jiar. Ay, that I had not done a thousand more. 
Even now I curse the day, (and yet, I think, 
Few come within the compass of my curse,) 
Wherein I did not some notorious ill : 
As kill a man, or else devise his death ; 
Ravish a maid, or plot the way to do it ; 
Accuse some innocent, and forswear myself: 
Set deadly enmity between two friends ; 
Make poor men's cattle break their necks f 
Set fire on bams and hay-stacks in the night. 
And bid the ownere quench them with their tears. 
Oft have I digg'd up dead men from their graves, 
And set them upright at their dear friends' doors^ 
Even when their sorrows almost were forgot; 
And on their skins, as on the bark of trees, 
Have with my knife carved in Roman letters, 
JLet not your sorrow die, though I am dead. 
Tut, I have done a thousand dreadful things, 
As willingly as one would kill a fly ; 
And nothing grieves me heartily indeed,^ 
But that I cannot do ten thousand more. 

Luc. Bring do^vn the devil ;" for he must not die 



* Slie swounded — ] Wlien tliis play was written, the verb to 
stvound, which we now write swoon, was in common use. ^alone. 

So, in Roineo and Juliet : 

" All in gore blood ; 1 swoiinded at the sight." Steevens. 

* Goth. What! canst ihon say all this, aiul never blush ? 

Aar. Ay, like a black dog", as the saying- is.'\ To blush like a black 
doff appears from Ray, p. 218, to have been proverbial. Reed. 

^ JSfake poor men's cattle break their necks /] Two syllables 
have been inadvertently omitted ; perhai)s-^anrf die. Jifalone. 

In my opinion, some other syllables should be sought, to fill 
this chasm ; for if the cattle broke their necks, it was rather un- 
necessary for us to be informed that — they died. Steevens. 

^ And notldng grieves me &c.] Marlowe has been supposed to 
be the author of tJiis play, and whoever will read tlie conversation 
between Bai'abas and Ithimore in the Je-w of Malta, Act II, and 
compare it with the sentiments of Aaron in the present scene, 
will perceive much reason for the opinion. Reed. 

^ Bring doivn the devil,'] It appears from these words, that the 
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So sweet a death, as hanging presently. 

Aar, If there be devils, 'would I were a devil, 
To live and bum in everlasting fire ; 
So I might have your company in hell. 
But to torment you with my bitter tongue ! 

Luc, Sirs, stop his mouth, and let him speak no more. 

Enter a Goth. 
Goth. My lord, there is a messenger from Rome, 
Desires to be admitted to your presence. 
Luc. Let him come near.— 

Enter ^Emilius. 
Welcome, ^milius, what 's the news from Rome ? 

MvfdL Lord Lucius, and you princes of the Goths, 
The Roman emperor greets you all by me : 
And, for he understands you are in arms, 
He craves a parley at your father's house, 
Willing you to demand your hostages. 
And they shall be immediately deliver'd. 

1 Goth, What says our general ? 

Luc. jEmilius, let the emperor give his pledges 
Unto my father and my uncle Marcus, 
And we will come.— March^ away. "[Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 
Rome. Before Titus's Houae. 

Enter Tamora, Chiron, and Demetrius, diaguia'd. 

Tarn. Thus, in this strange and sad habiliment, 
I will encounter with Andronicus ; 
And say, I am Revenge, sent from below. 
To join with him, and right his heinous wrongs. 
Knock at his study, where, they say, he keeps, 
To ruminate strange plots of dire revenge ; 
Tell him. Revenge is come to join witli him. 
And work confusion on his enemies. [They ktiock. 

Enter Titus, above. 
Tit. Who doth molest my contemplation ? 

audience were entertained with part of the apparatus, of an ex- 
ecution, and that Aaron was mounted on a ladder, as ready to 
be turned off. Steeveiis. 

' Jlfarch — ] Perhaps this is a mere sticje-direction which 

lMia.crept into the text. Swevctiff. i 
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Is it your trick, to make me ope the door; 
That so my sad decrees may fly away, 
And all my study be to no effect? 
You are deceiv'd r for what I mean to do, 
See here, in bloody lines I have set down ; 
And what is written shall be executed. 

Tain, Titus, I am come to talk with thee.* 

Tit. No ; not a word : How can I grace my talk, 
Wanting a hand to give it action ?2 
Thou hast the odds of me, therefore no more. 

Tain, If thou did'st know mc, thou would' st talk with iiv.e. 

Tit, I am not mad; I know thee well enough: 
AVitness this wretched stump, these crimson lines ;3 
Witness these trenches, made by grief and care ; 
AVitness the tiring day, and heavy night; 
Wicness all sorrow, that I know thee well 
For our proud empress, mighty Tamora; 
Is not thy coming for my other hand? 

Tait^ Know thou, sad man, I am not Taxnora ; 
She is thy enemy, and I thy friend: 
I am Revenge, sent from the infernal kingdom^ 
To ease the gnawing vulture of thy mind^ 
By working wreakful vengeance on thy foes. 
Come down, and welcome me to this world's light; 
Confer with me of muixler and of death : 
There 's not a hollow cave, or lurking-place, 
No vast obscurity, or misty vale, 
Where bloody murder, or detested rape, 
Can couch for fear, but I will find tliem out; 
And in their ears tell them my dreadful name, 
Revenge, which makes the foul offenders quake. 

Tit, Art thou Revenge ? and art thou sent to me, 
To be a torment to mine enemies? 

Tarn, I am ; therefore come down, and welcome me< 

* Titus, &c.] Perhaps this imperfect line was originally com- 
pleted thus : 

Titus, 1 am come to talk with thee awhile. Steevefis. 

* action .?] Thus the folio. The quarto, perhaps unin- 
telligibly, — that accord. Steevens. 

^ stump, these crimson lines;'] The old copies derange the 

metre by reading", with useless repetition : 

— - stump, witness these crimson lines : — — . Steei/ens. 
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Tit. Do me some service, ere I come to thee. 
l^o, by the side where Rape, and Murder, stands; 
Now give some 'surance that thou art Revenge, 
Stab them, or tear them on thy chariot wheels ; 
And then I '11 come, and be thy waggoner, 
And whirl along with thee about the globes. 
Provide thee proper palfries, black as jet,^ 
To hale thy vengeful waggon swift away. 
And find out murderers in their guilty caves 'J 
And, when thy car is loaden with their heads, 
I will dismoimt, and by the waggon wheel 
Trot, like a servile footman, all day long ; 
Even from Hyperion's* rising in the east. 
Until his very downfal in the sea. 
And day by day I '11 do this heavy task. 
So thou destroy Rapine and Murder there.''' 

Tarn. These are my ministers, and come with me. 

Tit, Are they® thy ministers? what are they cal^d^ 

Tarn. Rapine, and Murder; therefore called so, 
*Cause they take vengeance of such kind of men^ 

* Provide thee proper palfries, black as jet,'] The old copijes^ 
poorly, and with disreg-ard of metre, read : 

Provide thee two proper palfries, as black as jet, — . 
The second folio indeed omits the useless and redundant— a^. 

Steevens 

^ Aid Jind out murderers &fc.] The old copies read — murder 
and cares. The former emendation was made by Mr. Steevens ;. 
the latter by the editor of the second folio. Malone. 

^ —^HypeHar^s — ] The folio reads — Epton's ; the quartos^. 
1600 and 1611— J55/>tfo?i'« ; and so RavenscrofL Steevens. 
The correction was made in the second folio. Maloiie. 

^ Sq thou destroy Rapine arid Murder there.] I do not know of 
any instance that can be brought to prove that rape and rapitte- 
were ever used as synonymous terms. The word rapine has al- 
ways been employed for a less fatal kind of plunder, and mean^. 
the violent act of deprivation of any good, the honour here al- 
luded to being always excepted. 

I have indeed since discovered that Gower, l)e Confessione 
'Amantis, Lib. V> fol. 116, b. uses ravine in the same sense : 

" For if thou be of suche covine, 

** To get of love by ravyne 

" Thy lust," &c. Steevens. 

• Are they — 3 Thus the second folio. The first, contemning 
Ktammar^^— Are them, Steevens. 

IZ 
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Ti(. Good lord, how like the empress* sons they arc 1. 
And you, the empress ! But we worldly men 
Have miserable, mad, mistaking eyes. 

sweet Revenge, now do I come to thee : 
And, if one arm's embracement will content thee, 

1 will embrace thee in it by and by. 

[JKxit T IT. Jrom adoVe, 
Tarn, This closing with him fits his lunacy :. 
Whate'er I foi'ge, to feed his brain-sick fits, 
Do you uphold and m^ntain in your speeches. 
For now he firmly takes me for Revenge ; 
And, being credulous in this mad thought, 
1 '11 make him send for Lucius, his son;. 
And, whilst I at a banquet hold him sure, 
1 '11 find some cunning practice out of hand, 
To scatter and disperse the giddy C4oths, 
Or, at the least, make them his enemies. 
See, here he comes, and I must ply my theme.. 

Enter Tipus. 

Tit, Long have I been forlorn, and all for thee i- 
Welcome, dread fury, to my woful house ; — 
Rapine, and Murder, you are welcome too :-^ 
How like the empress and her sons you are ! 
Well are you fitted, had you but a Moor: — 
Could not all hell afford you such a devil ? — 
For, well I wot, the empress never wags. 
But in her company there is a Moor; 
And, would you represent our queen aright. 
It were convenient you had such a devil : 
But welcome, as you are. What sliall we do ? 

Tarn, W^hat would'st thou hare us do, Andronicus \ 

Bern, Show me a murderer, I '^11 deal with him. 

Chi. Show me a villain, that have done a rape, 
And I am sent to be reveng'd on him. 

Tarn, Show me a thousand, that have done thee wrong,. 
And I will be revenged on them all. 

Tit. Look round about the wicked streets ©f Rome ^ 
And when thou find'st a man that 's like thyself. 
Good Murder, stab him ; he 's a murderer. — 
Go thou with him ; andj when it is thy hap, 
To find another that is like to thee. 
Good Rapine, stab him; he is a ravisher. — 
Go thou with them; and in the emperor's court 
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There is a queen, attended by a Moor; 

Well may'st thou know her by thy own proportion. 

For up and down she doth resemble thee ; 

I pray thee, do on them some violent death, . 

They have been violent to me and mine. 

Tarn, Well hast thou lesson'd us ; tliis shall we do. 
But would it please thee, good Andronicus, 
To send for Lucius, thy thrice valiant son. 
Who leads towards Rome a band of warlike Goths, 
And bid him come and banquet at thy house: 
When he is here, even at thy solemn feasts 
I will bring in the empress and her sons, 
The emperor himself, and all thy foes ; 
And at tliy mercy shall they stoop and kneel, 
And on them shalt thou ease thy angry heart. 
What says Andronicus to this device I 

Tit. Marcus, my brother I— 'tis sad Titus calls. 

Enter Marcus. 
Go, gentle Marcus, to thy nephew Lucius; 
Thou shalt inquire him out among the Goths : 
Bid him repair to me, and bring with him 
Some of the chiefest piinces of the Goths;. 
Bid him encamp his soldiers where they are : 
Tell him, tlie emperor and the empress too 
Feast at my house ; and he shall feast with them.. 
This do thou for my love ; and so let him, 
As he regards his aged fatlier's life. 

Mar, This will I do, and soon return agsdn. \Exit. 

Tarn, Now will I hence about thy business. 
And take my ministers along with me. 

Tit, Nay, nay, let Rape and Murder stay with me ; 
Or else I '11 call my brother back again. 
And cleave to no revenge but Lucius. 

Tarn, What say you, boys ? will you abide with him. 
Whiles I go tell my lord tJie emperor. 
How I have govem'd our determiii*d jest ? ^ 

Yield to his humour, smooth and speak him £Eur, \Adde,. 
And tariy witli hun, till I come again. 

Tit, I know them all, though they suppose me mad ; 
And will o'er-reach them in tlieir o^vii devices, 
A pair of cursed Jieli-hounds, and their dam. \Aside, 

Hem, Madam, depart at pleasure, leave us here. 

Tarn, Farewel, Andronicus : Revenge now goes 
To lay a complot to betray thy foes. ^Eocit Hl k».- 
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Tit. I knowy thou dost ; and, sweet Revenge, Crewel, 
Chi, Tell us, old man, how shall we be employed I 
Tit. Tut, I have work enough for you to do.— - 
Publius, come hither, Caius, and Valentine I 

Enter Publius and Others. 

Pub. What 's your will ? 

Tit. Know you these two ? 

Pub. Th' empress* son^ 

1 take them, Chiron, and Demetrius.® 

Tit. Fy, Publius, fy ! thou art too much deceived ; 
The one is Murder, Rape is the other's name : 
And therefore bind them, gentle Publius ; 
Caius, and Valentine, lay hands on them : 
Oft have you heard me wish for such an hour, 
And now I find it : therefore bind them sure ; 
And stop their mouths, if they begin to cry. 

[jKxzV Tit. — Pub. life, lay hold on Chi. and Dem. 

Cfii. Villains, forbear ; we are the empress* sons. 

Pub. And therefore do we what we are commanded.—- 
Stop close their mouths, let them not speak a word : 
Is he sure bound ? look, that you bind them fast. 

Re-enter Titus Andronicus, wit?i Lavinia ; she bear- 
ing a Bason, and he a Knife. 
Tit. Come, come, Lavinia ; look, thy foes are bound;— 
Sirs, stop their mouths, let them not speak to me ; 
But let them hear what fearful words I utter.— 
O villains, Chiron and Demetrius ! 
Here stands the spring whom you have stain*d with mud \ 
This goodly summer with your winter mix'd. 
You kiird her husband ; and, for that vile fault. 
Two of her brothers were condemn'd to death : 
My hand cut off, and made a merry jest : 
Both her sweet hands, her tongue, and that, more dear 
Than hands or tongue, her spotless chastity ,^ 
Inhuman traitors, you constrained and forc'd. 
What would you say, if I should let you speak? 
Villains, for shame you could not beg for grace. 
Hark, wretches, how I mean to martyr you. 
This one hand yet is left to cut your throats ; 
Whilst that Lavinia 'tween her stumps doth hold 

^ — and Bemetnm^ And was inserted by Mr. Theobald. 

Maltffix. 
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The bason, that receives gour guilty blood. 
You know, your mother means to feast with me, 
And calls herself, Revenge, and thinks me mad,— 
Hark, villains ; I will grind your bones to dust, 
And with your blood and it, I '11 make a paste ; 
And of the paste a coffin^ I will rear. 
And make two pasties of your shameful heads ; 
And bid that strumpet, your unhallow'd dam, 
Like to the earth, swallow her own increase.* 
This is the feast that I have bid her to. 
And this the banquet she shall surfeit on ; 
For worse than Philomel you us'd my daughter. 
And worse than Progne I will be revenged: 
And now prepare your throats.— Lavinia, come, 

iBe cuts their Throaty, 
Receive the blood : and, when that they are dead, 
I-.et me go grind tlieir bones to powder small. 
And with this hateful liquor temper it; 
And in that paste let their vile heads be bak'd. 
Come, come, be every one officious 
To make this banquet; which I wish may prove 
More stem and bloody than the Centaurs' feast. 
So, now bring them in, for I will play the cook, 
And see them ready 'gainst their mother comes. 

[^Exeunt J bearing the dead Bodies. 

SCENE IIL 

The same, A Pavilion^ with Tables^ b'c. 

Enter Lucius, Marcus, and Goths, with Aaron, 

Prisoner, 

Luc. Uncle Marcus, since 'tis my father's mind. 
That I repair to Rome, I am content. 

. ^ And of the patte a coffin — ] A coffin is the term of art for 
the cavity of a raised pye. Johnson. 

So, in the Seventh Book of Gawin Douglas's translation of 
the jEneid, v. 50 : 

** And with thare handis brek and chaftis gnaw 
" The crustis, and the coffin^ all on raw." 
Again, in the Bohe of Kerving : " All bake metes that ben 
hot, open them above the coffyn** Steevem. 

* — her otm increase — ] i. e. her own produce. Sec V«l» 
^ p. 279, n. X. Steevenfii 
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1 Goth. And ours with thine,^ be&ll what fortune will. 

Luc. Good uncle, take you in this barbarous Moor, 
This ravenous tiger, this accursed devil ; 
Let him receive no sustenance, fetter him, 
Till he be brought unto the empress' feice,^ 
For testimony of her foul proceedings : 
And see the ambush of our friends be strong : 
I fear, the emperor means no good to us. 

Aar, Some devil whisper curses in mine ear, 
And prompt me, that my tongue may utter forth 
The venomous malice of my swelling heart ! 

L.ILC. Away, inhuman dog I unhciUow'd fJave I— 
Sirs, help our uncle to convey him in.— 

[Exeunt Goths, with Aar. FlourUh, 
The trumpets show, the emperor is at hand. 

Enter Saturninus and Tamora, with Tribunes, Sena- 
tors and Others. 

Sat. What, hath the firmament more suns than one ? 

Luc, What boots it thee, to call thyself a sun ? 

Mar. Rome's emperor, and nephew, break the parle;* 
These quarrels must be quietly debated. 
The feast is ready, which the careful Titus 
Hath 6rdain'd to an honourable end. 
For peace, for love, for league, and good to Rome : 
Please jrou, therefore, draw nigh, and take your places. 

Sat. Marcus, we will. 

[HaiUboya sound. The Comfiany sit down at Table. 

Enter Titus, dressed Hke a Cook^ Lavinia, veiledy young 
Lucius, and Others, Titus /ilaces the Dishes on the 
Table. 

Tit. Welcome, my gracious lord; welcome, dread 
queen; 

^ .^nd ours tvith thine,] And our content runs parallel with 
thine, be the consequence of our coming to Rome what it may. 

Malone. 

* the empress' /ace,3 The quarto has — emperours; the 
folio emperotis. For the emendation I am answerable. J\Ialone. 

Mr. Malone says, the quarto of 1611 has — emperours i and 
that he is answerable for tlie emendation— ^OT/>re««. The quarto 
of 1600 reads exactly thus : 

Te [i3 II he be brought vnto the Empresse face. Todd. 

* _. break the parte ;2 That is, begin the parley. We yet 
say, he breaks his mind. Johnson. 
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Welcome, ye warlike Goths ; welcome, Lucius ; 
And welcome, all: although the cheer be poor, 
'Twill fill your stomachs ; please you eat of it. 

Sat, Why art thou thus attir'd, Andronicus? 

Tie. Because I would be sure to have all well, 
To entertain your highness, and your empress. 

Tarn. We are beholden to you, good Andix)nicus. 

Tit, An if your highness knew my heart, you were. 
My lord the emperor, resolve me this ; 
Was it well done of rash Virginius, 
To slay his daughter with his own right hand,^ 
Because she %vas enforced, stain'd, and deflour'd? 

Sat. It was, Andronicus. 

Tit. Your reason, mighty lord I 

Sat. Because the girl should not survive her shanle, 
And by her presence still renew his sorrows. 

Tit. A reason mighty, strong, and effectual ; 
A pattern, precedent, and lively waiTant, 
For me, most wretched, to perform the like :— 
Die, die, Lavinia, and thy shame with thee ; 

]^He kills Lav. 
And, with thy shame, thy father's sorrow die ! 

Sat. What hast thou done, imnatural, and unkind? 

Tit. Kiird her, for whom my tears have made me 
blind. 
I am as woful as Virginius was : 
And have a thousand times more cause than he 
To do this outrage ; — and it is now done. 

Sat. What, was she ravish'd ? tell, who did the deed. 

7Ht, Will 't please you eat ? will 't please your high- 
ness feed I 

Tarn. Why hast thou slain thine only daughter thus ? 

Tit. Not I ; 'twas Chiron, and Demetrius : 
They ravish'd her, and cut away her tongue. 
And they, 'twas they, that did her all this wrong. 

7 Wat it roell done of rash Vlr^nius, 
So tlayhia daughter -an th his oicji right hand^ Sec] Mr. Rowe 
might have availed himself of this passage in The Fair Penite?if, 
where Sciollo asks Calisfti : 

" Hast thou not heard what brave Virginius did ? 
" With his own hand he slew his only daughter" &c. 
Titus Andronicus, however, is incorrect in his statement of 
this occurrence, for Virginia died unviolatcd. 5Cee^ens. 
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Sat, Gro, fetch them hither to us presently. 
Tit. Why, there they are both, baked in that pye ; 
Whereof their mother daintily hath fed, 
Elating the flesh that she herself hath bred7 
'Tis true, 'tis true ; witness my knife's sharp point. 

[^KiUing Tam. 
Sat, Die, frantick wretch, for this accursed deed. 

IKUHng Tit. 
Luc, Can the son's eye behold his father bleed? 
Thers 's meed for meed, death for a deadly deed. 

[Kills Sat. A great Tumult, The Peofile in confu- 
sion disfierse. Mar. Luc. and their Partisans 
ascend the Ste/is be/ore Titus's House, 
Alar, You sad-fac'd men, people and sons of Rome, 
By uproar sever'd, like a flight of fowl 
Scatter'd by wmds and high tempestuous gusts, 
O, let me teach you how to knit a^ain • 

This scatter'd com into one mutual sheaf, 
These broken limbs again into one body. 

Sen, Lest Rome herself be bane unto herself;* 



^ Eating the fiesh that she herself hath bved."^ The additions 
made by Ravenscroft to this scene, are so much of a piece with 
it, that I cannot resist the temptation of showing the reader how 
he continues the speech before us : 

** Thus cramm'd, thou 'rt bravely fatten'd up for hell, 

" And thus to Pluto 1 do serve tliee up. 

\_Stabs tJie emperess.*' 
And then — " ,^ curtain drawn discovers the heads and hands of 
Demetrius and C/iiron hanging up against the ivali; their bodies 
in chairs in bloody linen.** Steevens. 

^Sen. Lest Some &c.] This speech and the next, in the 
quarto 1611, are given to a Roman lord. In the folio they both 
belong to the Goth. I know not why they are separated. I be- 
lieve the whole belongs to Marcus; who, when Lucius has gone 
through such a part of the nan*ative as concerns his own exile, 
claims his turn to speak again, and recommend Lucius to the 
empire. Steevens. 

1 have followed the quarto, where the words Roman lord [i. e. 
8enatori\ are prefixed to tliis speech. That copy, however, 
reads — Let Rome &c. which I have no doubt was an error of the 
press for Lest. The editor of the folio finding the sentiment 
as exhibited in the quarto, in consequence of this error, not 
proper in the mouth of a Roman, for Roman lord substituted 
Chth. In correcting the errors of the quaitos, the editor of the 
folio appears often to have only looked t)n the surface, and to 
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And she, whom mighty kingdoms court'sy to, 
Like a forlorn and desperate cast-away, 
Do shameful execution on herself. 
But if my frosty signs and chaps of age. 
Grave witnesses of true experience, 
Cannot induce you to attend my words^— 
Speak, Rome's dear friend; [^To Luc] as erst our an- 
cestor, 
When with his solemn tongue he did discourse. 
To love-sick Dido's sad attending car, 
The story of that baleful burning night. 
When subtle Greeks surpriz'd king Priam's Troy ; 
Tell us, what Sinon hath bewitch'd our eai's, 
Or who hath brought the fetal engine in, 
That gives our Troy, our Rome, the civil wound.«^ 
My heart is not compact of flint, nor steel ; 
Nor can I utter all our bitter grief. 
But floods of tears will drown my oratory, » 

And break my very utterance ; even i' the time 
When it should move you to attend me most. 
Lending your kind commiseration : 
Here is a captain, let him tell the tale ; 
Your hearts will thix)b and weep to hear him speak. 

Luc, Then, noble auditory, be it known to you, 
That cursed Chiron and Demetrius 
Were they that murdered our emperor's brother; 
And they it were that ravished our sister : 
For their fell faults our brothers were beheaded ; 
Our father's tears despis'd ; and basely cozen'd^ 
Of that true hand, that fought Rome's quarrel out, 
And sent her enemies unto the grave. 
Lastly, nxyself unkindly banished, 

h^TFe consequently made several injudicious emendations beside 
the present. 

Ji€r. Capell, I find, has made the same emendation. 

The error here corrected has likewise happened in tlie quarto 
copies of Mantlet, Act I, sc. ii : " — let my extent to the players 
r— should more appear like entertainment than yours:*' — in- 
stead of—** Lest my extent," &c. 

As this speech proceeds in an uniform tenor with the fore- 
going, the whole (as Mr. Steevens has obsen-ed,) probably be- 
longs to Marcus. Malone. 

• — cmd basely cozcn'd— J i. e. and he basely cozened. 

Molofive. 

VOL. xvn. K 
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The gates shut on me, and tum'd weeping out, 
To beg relief among Rome's enemies ; 
Who drown'd their enmity in my true tears, 
And op'd their arms to embrace me as a friend : 
And I am the tum'd-forth, be it known to you, 
That have preserv'd her welfisire in my blood ; 
And from her bosom took the enemy's point, 
Sheathing the steel in my advent'rous body. 
Alas ! you know, I am no vaunter, I ; 
My scars can witness, dumb although they arc. 
That my report is just, and full of truth. 
But, soft ; methinks, I do digress too much, 
Citing my worthless praise : O, pardon me ; 
For when no friends are by, men praise themselves. 
Mar, Now is my turn to speak ; Behold this child, 
[Pointing to the Child in the arma qf an Attendant. 
Of this was Tamora delivered; 
The issue of an irreligious Moor, 
Chief architect and plotter of these woes; 
The villain is alive in Titus' house, 
Damn'd as he is,* to witness this is true. 
Now judge, what cause' had Titus to revenge 
These wrongs, unspeakable, past patience. 
Or more than any Uving man could bear. 
Now you have heard the truth, what say you, Romans ? 
Have we done aught amiss ? Show us wherein, 
And, from the place where you behold us now, 
The poor remainder of Andronici 
Will, hand in hand, all headlong^ cast us down,^ 
And on the ragged stones beat forth our brains, 
And make a mutual closure of our house. 



* Damn'd a» he »>,] The old copies read — Aiid as he is. The 
emendation was made by Mr. Theobald. The same expressimi 
(as he observed) is used in Othello : 

" O thou foul thief, where hast thou stow*d my daughter I 
" DatmCd cts thou art, thou hast inchanted her." 



^ 



In the play before us tlie same epithet is applied to Aaron : 

** See justice done on Aaron, that damned Moor." Mdlone. 

^ — Tohat cause — ] Old copies— what course. Corrected 
in the fourth folio. Malone, 

^ The poor remainder of Andronici 

mil, cast us doim,'] i, e* fFe the poor remainder &c. wilt- 

cast us do\^Ti. Malone.. 
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Speak, Romans, speak ; and, if you say, we shall, 
Lo, hand in hand, Lucius and I will fadl. 

JEnjiL Come, come, thou reverend man of Rome, 
And bring our emperor gently in thy hand, 
Lucius our emperor ; for, well I know. 
The common voice do cry, it shall be so. 

Rom. [severed 8fieak~\ Lucius, all hail ;* Rome's royal 
emperor ! 

Lucius, t5*c. descend. 

Alar, Go, go into old Titus' sorrowful house ; 

[7(9 an Attendant. 
And hither hale that misbelieving Moor, 
To be adjudg'd some direful slaughtering death. 
As punishment for his most wicked life. 

Rom. [several sfieak] Lucius, all hail; Rome's gra> 
cious governor ! 

JLtLc. Thanks, gentle Romans ; May I govern so. 
To heal Rome's harms, and wipe a%vay her woe I 
But, gentle people, give me aim awhile,-^ 
For nature puts me to a heavy task ; — 
Stand all aloof; — but, uncle, draw you near. 
To shed obsequious tears upon this trunk ;— - 
O, take this warm kiss on tliy pale cold lips, [Kisses Tii . 
These sorrowful drops upon thy blood-stainM face,* 
The last true duties of thy noble son ! 

Mar. Tear for tear, and loving kiss for kiss, 
Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips : 
O, were the sum of these that I should pay 
Countless and infinite, yet would I pay them ! 

JLuc. Come hither, boy ; come, come, and learn of us 
To melt in showers : Thy grandsire lov'd thee well : 
Many a time he danc'd thee on his knee. 
Sung thee asleep, his loving breast thy pillow ; 
Many a matter hath he told to thee, 
Meet, and agreeing with thine infancy ; 
In that respect then, like a loving child, 

* Rora. Lucius, all hail; 8cc.3 This line here, and the same 
words below, are given in the old copy by mistake to Marcus, 
It is manifest, as Mr. Steevens has observed, that they both be- 
long to the surrounding concourse of llomans, who with one 
voice hail Lucius as their emperor. MaUme. 

The same mistake is in the quarto 1600. Todd. 

' — thy 6ZooJ-stain'd/ace,] The old copies ha.ve—-\)yj Wt^^ jj 
«&wn face. Corrected in the fourth folio. JVfalo|A.>«v,«^ ^ * 
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Shed yet some small drops from tliy tender springy^ 
Because kind nature doth require it so :^ 
Friends should associate friends in grief and woe : 
Bid him farewel ; commit him to the grave ; 
Do him that kindness, and take leave of him. 

Boy, O grandsire, grandsire ! even with all my heart 
'Would I were dead, so you did live again !— 

lord, I cannot speak to him for weeping ; 
My tears will choke mc, if I ope my mouth. 

Enter Attendants, with Aaron. 

1 Rom, You sad Andronici, have done with woesj 
Give sentence on this execrable wretch. 
That hath been breeder of these dire events. 

Luc, Set him breast-deep in earth, and famish him ; 
There let him stand, and rave and cry for food : 
If any one relieves or pities him. 
For the ofFcnee he dies. This is our doom : 
Some stay, to see him fastened in the earth.^ 

Aar. O, why should wrath be mute, and fury dumb ? 

1 am no baby, I, that, with base prayers, 
I should repent the evils I have done ; 
Ten thousand, worse than ever yet I did. 
Would I perform, if I might have my will ; 
If one good deed in all my life I did, 

I do repent it from my very soul. 

Luc, Some loving friends convey the emperor hence. 
And give him burial in his father's grave : 
My father, and Lavinia, shall forthwith 
Be closed in our household's monument. 
As for that heinous tiger, Tamora, 
No funeral rite, nor man in mournful weedjs, 
No mournful bell shall ring her burial ; 
But throw her forth to beasts, and birds of prey : 
Her life was beast^ike, and devoid of pity; 
And, being so, shall have like want of pity. 



6 



Shed yet some small drops^ 



Because hind nature doth require it so .*3 Thus, m Borneo and 
Juliet : 

" — fond nature bids us all lament — .'* Steevens, 

^ — — to see MmfasterCdin the earth."] TYivX justice and cookery 
may go hand in hand to the conclusion of this play, in Ravens'* 
croft's alteration of it, 'Aaron is at once racked and roasted oa 
the sta^e. Steevens. 
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See justice done to Aaron,* that damn'd Moor, 

By whom our heavy haps had their beginning : 

Then, afterwards, to order well the state ;^ 

That like events may ne'er it ruinate. [Exeunt,^ 

® See justice done to Aaron,"] The 4to. 1600, reads :— -<ib7ie on 
Aaron. Todd. 

^ Then, aftei'Tvarda, to order &c.] Then -will we apph/ ourselves 
to regulate the state. Malone. 

^ ^ This is one of those plays which I have always thought, 
with the better judges, ought not to be acknowledged in the list 
of Shakspeare's genuine pieces. And, perhaps, I may give a 
proof to strengthen this opinion, that may put tlie matter out of 
question. Ben Jonson in tlie Introduction to his Bartholomexc- 
Fair, which made its first appearance in the year 1614, couples 
Jerom/mo and Andronicus together in reputation, and speaks of 
them as plays then twenty-five or thirty years standing. Conse- 
quently Andronicus must have been on the stage before Shak- 
speare left Warwickshire, to come and reside in London : and I 
never heard it so much as intimated, that he had turned his ge- 
nius to stage-writing before he associated with the players, and 
became one of their body. However, that he afterwards intro- 
duced it a-new on the stage, with the addition of his own mas- 
terly touches, is incontestible, and thence, I presume, grew his 
title to it. The diction in genersd, where he has not taken the pains 
to raise it, is even beneath that of the Three Parts of Henry VI. 
The story we are to suppose merely fictitious. Andronicus is a 
sur-name of pure Greek derivation. Tamora is neitlier mention- 
ed by Ammianus Marcellinus, nor any body else that I can find. 
Nor had Rome, in the time of her emperors, any wars with the 
Goths that I know of: not till after the translation of the empire, 
I mean to Byzantium. And yet the scene of our play is laid at 
Rome, and Saturninus is elected to the empire at the Capitol. 

Theobald. 

All the editors and criticks agree with Mr. Theobald in sup- 
posing this play spurious. I see no reason for differipg from 
them ; for th'e colour of the style is wholly different from that of 
the other plays, ai^d there is an attempt at regular versification, 
and artificial closed, not always inelegant, yet seldom pleasing. 
The barbarity of thfe spectacles, and the general massacre, which 
are here exhibited, can scarcely be conceived tolerable to any 
audience ; yet we are told by Jonson, that they were not only 
borne but praised. That Shakspeare wrote any part, though 
Theobald declares it incontestible ^ I see no reason for beUeving. 

The testimony produced at the beginning of this play, by 
which it is ascribed to Shakspeare, is by no means equal to tlie 
argument ag-ainst its authenticity, arising from the total differ- 
ence of conduct, language, and sentiments, by which it stands 
apart from all the rest. Meres had probably no other evidence 

K2 
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than that of a tille-page, which, though in oor time it be suffi- 
cient, was then of no grekt authority ; for all the plays wluch 
were rejected by the first collectors of Shakspeare's works, and 
admitted in later editions, and again rejected by the critical edi- 
tors, had Shakspeare's name on the title, as we must suppose, by 
the fraudulenceof the printers, who, while there were yet no ga- 
zettes, nor advertisements, nor any means of circulating literary 
intelligence, could usurp at pleasure any celebrated name. Nor 
had Shakspeare any interest in detecting the imposture, as none 
of his fame or pront was produced by Uie press. 

The chronology of this play does not prove it not to be Shak* 
speare's. If it had been written twenty-five years, in 1614, it 
might have been written when Shakspeare was twenty-five years 
old. When he left Warwickshire I know not, but at the age of 
twenty-five it was rather too late to fly for deer-stealing. 

Ravenscroft, who in the reign of James II, revised this play, 
and restored it to the stag^, tells us, in his preface, from a thea- 
trical tradition, I suppose, which in his time niight be of suffi- 
cient authority, that this play was touched in different parts by 
Shakspeare, but written by some other poet. I do not find Shak- 
speare's touches very discernible. Johnson. 

There is every reason to believe, that Shakspeare was not the 
author of this play. I have already said enough upon this subject. 

Mr. Upton declares peremptorily, that it ought to be flung out 
of the list of our author's works : yet Mr. Warner, with aU his 
laudable zeal for tlie memory of his school-fellow, when it may 
seem to serve his purpose, disables his friend's judgment ! 

Indeed a fievf argument has been produced ; it must have been 
written by Shakspeare, because at that time other people wrote 
in the same manner /* 

It is scarcely worth observing, that the original publisherf 
had nothing to do with any of the rest of Shakspeare's works. 
Dr. Johnson observes the copy to be as correct as other books of 
the time; and probably revised by the author himself; but 
surely Shakspeare would not have taken the greatest care about 
infinitely the worst of his performances ! Nothing more can be 
said, except that it is printed by Heminge and Condell in the 
first foUo : but not to insist, tliat it had been contrary to their 
interest to have rejected any play, usually called Shakspeare's, 
though they might know it to be spurious ; it does not appear, 
that their knowledge is at all to be depended on ; for it is certain, 
that in the first copies they had entirely omitted the play of 
Troilus and Crestida. 



• CapeU thought Edward III, was Shakspeare's because nobo- 
dy could write so, and Titu^Andronicus because every body couldi 
Well fare his heart, for he is a jewel of a reasoner ! Farmer. 

t The original owner of the copy was John Danter, who like- 
wise printed the first edition of Romeo and Juliet in 1597, and 
is introduced as a character in The Return frgm Parnassus, &c: 
1606. SteeveM. 
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It has been said, that this play was first printed fbr G. Eld, 
1594, but the original publisher was Edward White. I have 
seen in an old catalogue of TaleSf &c. the history of THtuu Jin- 
dronicu9. Fattnev. 

I have already given the reader a specimen of the changes 
made in this play by Ravenscroft, who revived it with success 
in the year 1687 ; and may add, that when the Empress stabs 
her child, he has supplied the Moor with the following lines : 
** She has outdone me, ev'n in mine own art, 
** Outdone me in murder, kilPd her own child ; 
" Giveit me, I '11 eat it." 

It rarely happens that a dramatick piece is altered with the 
same spirit that it was written ; but Titus Andronictu has un-« 
doubtedly fallen into the hands of one whose feelings and ima- 
gination were congenial with those of its original author. 

In the course of the notes on this performance, I have pointed 
out a passage or two which, in my opinion, sufficiently prove it 
to have been the work of one who was acquainted both with 
Greek and Roman literature. It is likewise deficient in such in- 
ternal marks as distinguish tlie tragedies of Shakspeare from 
those of other writers ; 1 mean, tliat it presents no struggles to 
introduce the vein of humour so constantly interwoven with the 
business of his serious dramas. It can neither boast of his stick- 
ing excellencies, nor his acknowledged defects; for it oficrs 
not a single interesting situation, a natural character, or a string 
of quibl>les from first to last. That Shakspeare should have 
written without commanding our attention, moving our passions, 
•r sporting with words, appears to me as improb£d>le, as that he 
should have studiously avoided dissyllable and trisyllable ter- 
minations in this play, and in no other. 

Let it likewise be remembered that this piece was not pub- 
lished with the name of Shakspeare till after his death. The 
quarto in 1611 is anonymous. 

Could the use of particular terms employed in no other of his 
pieces be admitted as an argument that he was not its author,, 
more than one of these might be found; among which is pallia^ 
ment for robe, a Latinism which I have not met with elsewhere 
in any English writer, whether ancient or modem; though it 
must have originated from the mint of a scholar. I may add,, 
that T^tua Afuironicus will be found on examination to contain a 
greater number of classical allusions, &c. than are scattered over 
all the rest of the performances on which the seal of Shakspeare 
is indubitably fixed. — Not to write any more about and about 
this suspected thing, let me observe that the glitter of a few pas- 
sages in it has perhaps misled the judgment of those who ought 
to have known, that botli sentiment and description are more 
easily produced than the interesting fabrick of a tragedy. With- 
out Uiese advantages, many plays have succeeded ; and many 
have failed, in which they have been dealt about with the most 
lavish profusion. It does not follow, that he who can carve a frieze 
with minuteness, elegance, and ease, has a conception equal ta 
the extent, propriety, and grandeur of a temple. Steevens. 
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Dr. Johnson is not quite accurate in what he has asserted con- 
cerning the seven spurious plays, which the printer of the folio 
in 1664 improperly admitted mto his volume. The name of 
Shakspeare appears only in the title-pages of four of them; 
Pericles, Sir John Oldcattle, The London Prodigal, and TA<? York- 
shire Tragedy. 

To the word palUament mentioned by Mr. Steevens in the pre- 
ceding note, may be added the words accite, candidcOus, and 
sacred in the sense of accursed { and the following allusions, and 
scraps of Latin, which are found in this lamentable tragedy : 

'* As hateful as Cocytus^ misty mouth — ." 



** More stem and bloody than the Centaurs' feast. ^^ 

** The self-same pods that arm'd the queen of Troy 
" With opportumty of sharp revenge 
" Upon the Thracian tyrant in his tent.** 

** — But safer is this funeral pomp, 
" That hath aspir'd to Solon*s happiness.'* 



** Why suffer'st thou thy sons unbury'd vet 
" To hover on the dreadful shore of Styx ?* 

" The Greeks upon advice did bury Ajax 
" That slew himself; and wise Laertes* son 
" Did graciously plead for his funeral.*' 



*• He would have dropp'd his knife, and fallen asleep> 
" As Cerberus at the nracian poet*s feet** 



" To bid £neas tell the tale twice o'er, 

" How Troy was burnt, and he made miserable.** 



** Was it well done of rash Virgvnius^ 

'* To slay his daughter with his own right hand?" 



" Believe me, queen, your swarth Cimmerian. 
" Doth make your honour of his body's hue." 



" But sure some Tereus hath deflowred thee, 

** And, lest thou should detect him, cut thy tongue,** 



" That, like the stately Phoebe *mong her nymphs, 
** Dost overshine the gallant dames of Rome.'* 



" No man shed tears for noble Mutius, 

" He lives in fame that died in virtue's cause." 
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'^ I tell you younglings, not Enceladutj 

'* With all his threavning- band of Typhmit broody 

" JVor great Alcides/* &c. 



** 1 11 dire into the burning lake below, 

** And pull her out of Acheron by the heels.** 



« 



I come, Semiramis ; nay, barbarous Tamora.** 



*^ And faster bound to Aaron's charming eyes, 
•* Than is Prometheus ty*d to Caucasus" 



** Per Styga, per manes, vehor, — '* 
** Sit fas, aut nefas, — " 



" Ad manes fratrvm sacrifice his flesh." 

" Suum cuique is our Roman justice.** 

" ■ Magne dominator poli, 

" Tarn lentus audis scelera? tarn lentus vides P* 

** Integer vita,** &c. 

** Terras Astraa reliquit** 

Similar scraps of Latin are found in the old play of King John^ 
and in many other of the dramatick pieces written by our au- 
thor's predecessors. 

It must prove a circumstance of consummate mortification to 
the living criticks on Shakspeare, as well as a disgrace on the 
memory of those who have ceased to comment and collate, when 
it shall appear from the sentiments of one of their own fraternity 
(who cannot well be suspected of asinine tastelessness, or €rO- 
thick pre-possessions,) that we have been all mistaken as to the 
merits and author of this play. It is scarce necessary to ob- 
serve that the person exempted from these suspicions is Mr. 
Capell, who delivers his opinion concerning Titus Andronicus 
in the following words : " To the editor's eye, [i. e. his own,3 
Shakspeare stands confessed: the third Act in particular may be 
read with admiration even by the most delicate ; who, if they 
are not without feelings, may chance to find themselves touch'd 
by it with such passions as tragedy should excite, that is, — ^ter- 
ror and pity." It were injustice not to remark, tiat the gprand 
and pathetick circumstances in this third Act, which we are told 
cannot fail to excite such vehement emotions, are as follows >— 
Titus lies down in the dirt. — Aaron chops off his hand. — Satur- 
ninus sends him the heads of his two sons, and his own hand 
again, for a present. — His heroick brother Marcus kills a fly. 

Mr. Capell may likewise claim the honour of having produced 
the new argument which Dr. Farmer mentions in a preceeding 
note. J^alone. 

I agpree with such of the commentators as think that Shak- 

Seare had no hand in this abominable tragedy; and consider 
e correctness with which it is printed^ as a kmd of coUitenl 
proof that he had not. The genuine worka of ShakfptistXttef^; 
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been handed down to us in a more depraved state than those of 
any other contemporary writer ; which was partly owing to the 
obscurity of his hand-writing, which appears from the fac- 
simile prefixed to this edition, to have been scarcely legible, and 
partly to his total neglect of them when committed to the press. 
And it is not to be supposed, that he should have taken more 
pains about the publication of this horrid performance, than he 
did in that of his noblest productions. M. Mason. 

The reader may possibly express some surprize on being told 
that Titus Andrimicua was revived at Lincoln's Inn 1*'ieids, 21st 
of Dec. 1720. The receipt of the house was only 351. 16s. 6d. 

It was acted agun at the same theatre 19th of March, 1724, 
for the benefit of Mr. Qoin. Receipt in money 801. 6s. 6d. 
tickets 641. 14s.— 1451. Os. 6d. 

The characters as follow: — Aaron, Mr. Quin; Titus, Mr. Bo- 
heme; Satiu*ninus, Mr. Leigh ; Bassianus, Mr. Walker; Lucius, 
Mr. Ryan ; Marcus, Mr. Ogden ; Demetrius, Mr. Digg«s ; Chi- 
ron, Mr. Ward ; Tamora, Mrs. Egleton ; Lavinia, Mrs. Sterling. 

Again, on the 25th of April, for the benefit of Mr. Hurst, a 
dramatick writer. Receipt in money 181. 2s. tickets 171. 3s.-^ 
351. 5s. Ree4. 
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THE story on which this play is formed, is of great an- 
tiquity. It is found in a book, once very popular, entitled Gc«- 
ta Jiomanonimf which is supposed by Mr. Tyrwhitt, the learn- 
ed editor of The Canter bury Tales of Chaucer, 1775, to have 
been written five hundred years ago. The earliest impression 
of that work (which I have seen) was printed in 1488;* in that 
edition the history of Appolomus King of Tyre makes the 153d 
chapter. It is likewise related by Gower in liis Confessio AmaaV' 
Hs. Lib. Vm, p. 175—185, edit. .1554. The Rev. Dr. Farmer has 
in his possession a fragment of a MS. poem on the same sub- 
ject, which appears, from the hand-writing and the metre, to 
be more ancient than Gower. The reader will find an extract 
from it at the end df the play. There is also an ancient romance 
on this subject, called Kyng Appolyn of Thyre, translated from 
the French by Robert Copland, and printed by Wynkvn de 
Worde in 1510. In 1576 Wilfiam Howe had a licence for pnnting 
The most excellent, pleasant, and variable Historie of the strange 
Adventures of Prince Appolonius, Lucine his toyfe, and Tharsa 
his daughter. The author of Pericles having introduced Gower 
in his piece, it is reasonable to suppose tliat he chiefly followed 
the work of that poet. It is observable, that the hero of this 
tale is, in Gower's poem, as in the present play, called Prince of 
Tyre ; in the Gesta Romanonim, and Copland's prose Romance, 
he is entitled King. Most of the incidents of the play are found 
in the Conf. Amant, and a few of Gower's expressions are occa- 
sionally borrowed. However, I think it is not unlikely, that there 
may have been (though I have not met with it) an early prose 
translation of this popular story, from the Gest. Romaii. in which 
the name of Appolonius was changed to Pericles; to which, 
likewise, the author of this drama may have been indebted. In 
1607 was published at London, by Valentine Sims, " The pat- 
terne of painful adventures, containing the most excellent, plea- 
sant, and variable Historie of the strange Accidents that befell 
imto Prince Appolonius, the lady Lucina his wife, and Tharsia 
his daughter, wherein the uncertaintie of this world and the 
fickle state of man's life are lively described. Translated into 
English by T. Twine, Gent." I have never seen the book, but 
it was without doubt a re-publication of that published by W. 
Howe in 1576. 

Pericles was entered on the Stationers' books. May 2, 1608, 
by Edward Blount, one of the printers of the fii'st folio edition 
of Shakspeare's plays ; but it did not appear in print till the fol- 
lowing year, and then it was published not by Blount, but by 
Henry Gosson ; who had probably anticipated the other, by gfet- 
ting a hasty transcript from a playhouse copy. There is, I be- 
lieve, no play of our author's, perhaps I might say, in the Eng- 
lish langfuage, so incorrect as this. The most corrupt of Sha£- 
speare's other dramas, compared with Pericles, is purity itself. 
The metre is seldom attended to ; verse is frequently printed 

• There are several editions of the Gefta Romanorum before 
1488. Douce. 
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as prose, and the grossest errors abound in almost every page. 
I mention these circumstances, only as an apolog}' to the reader 
Sot having taken somewhat more licence with this drama than 
would have been justifiable, if the copies of it now extant had 
l>een less disfigured by the negligence and ignorance of the 
printer or transcriber. The numerous conniptions that are found 
in the original edition in 1609, which have been carefully pre- 
served and augmented in all the subsequent impressions, proba- 
bly arose from its having been frequenUy cxliibited on the stage. 
In the four quarto editions it is called tlie much admired play of 
Pbricles, Prince of Tyre; and it is mentioned by many 
ancient writers as a veiy popular p>erformance ; particularly, by 
tlie author of a metrical pamplUet, entitled Pi/mlico, or Bun Red- 
caps in which the following lines are found : 
" Amaz'd I stood, to see a crowd 
" Of civil throats stretch'd out so loud : 
" As at a new play, all the rooms 
" Did swarm with gentles mix'd with glooms ; 
" So that I truly thought all these 
" Came to see Shore or Pericles.^* 
In a former edition of this play I said, on the autliority of an- 
other person, that tliis pamphlet hud appeared in 1596; but I 
have since met with tlie piece itself, and find that Pymlico, &c. 
was published in 1609. It might, however, have been a republi- 
cation; 

The prologue to an old comedy called The Hog fias lost his 
Pearl, 1614, likewise exliibits a proof of this play's uncommon 
success. Tlie poet, speaking of his piece, says : 
** — if it prove so happy as to please, 
" We 'U say, 'tis fortunate, like PeHclesV 
By fortunate, I understand highly auccesaful. The writer can 
hardly be supposed to have meant that Pericles was popular ra- 
ther from accident than merit ; for that would have been but a 
poor eulogy on his own performance. 

An obscure poet, however, in 1652, insinuates that this drama 
was ill received, or at least ^at it added notliing to the reputa- 
tion of its author: 

" But Shakspeare, the plebeian driller, was 
** Fomider'd in his Pericles, and must not pass." 

Verses by J. Tatham, prefixed to Richard Brome's 
Jovial Crew, or the JSIerry Beggars, 4to. 1652. 
The passages above quoted shew tliat little credit is to be given 
to the assertion contained in these lines ; yet they furnish us with 
- an additional proof that Pericles, at no veiy distant period after 
fihakspeare's death, was considered as unquestionably his per- 
formance. 

In The Times displayed in Six Sestiads, 4to. 1646, dedicated 
by S. Sheppard to Philip Earl of Pembroke, p. 22. Sestiad VI, 
•tanza 9, tbe author thus speaks of our poet and tlie gicoe be- 
fore us: 

'* See him, whose tragick scenes Euripides 
** Doth equal, and with Sophocles we m«y 
VOL. XVII. L 
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" Compare great Shakspeare ; Aristophanes 
•* Never like him his fancy coiild display : , 

** Witness tlte Prince of Tyre, his Pericles : 
'* His sweet and his to be admired hiy 
*' He wrote of lustful Tarquin's rape, shows he 
•* Did understand the depth of poesie." 
For the division of this piece into scenes I am responsible, 
there being none found in the old copies. — See the notes at the 
end of the play. Malone. 

The History of •SpolUmin^ King of Tyre was supposed by BCark 
Welser, when he printed it in 1595, to have been translated 
from the Greek a thousand years before. [Fabr. Bib. Gr. v. 
p. 821.] It certainly bears strong marks of a Greek original, 
though it is not, (that I know) now extant in that language. The 
rythmical poem, under the same title, in modem Greek, was re- 
ti'anslated (if I may so speak) from the Latin — aara AaltftKiK uc 
Pttv/mtUKtir yxeta-a-Av. Du Fresne, Index Author, ad Gloss, Grac. 
When Welser printed it, he probably did not know that it had 
been published already (perhaps more than once) among the 
Gesta Romanorum. In an edition, which I have, printed at 
Bouen in 1521, it makes the 154th chapter. Towards the latter 
end of the Xllth century, Godfrey of Viterbo, in his Pantheon or 
Universal Clironicle, inserted Uiis romance as part of the history 
of the third Antiochus, about 200 years before Christ It beg^s 
thus [MS. Beg. 14. C. xi.] : 

" Filia Seleuci reg'is stat clara decore, 
" Matreque defun eta pater arsit in ejus amore. 
•* Res habet effectum, pressa puella dolet." 
The rest is in tlie same meti'e, witli one pentameter only to two 
hexameters. 

Gower, by his own acknowledgement, took liis story .from 
the Pantheon; as the author, (whoever he was) of PericJea, 
Prince of Tyre, professes to have followed Gower. Tyrwhitt, 

Chaucer also refers to this story in T/ie Man of La-an^s Pro- 
logue : 

" Or elles of Tyrius Apollonius, 
** How that the cursed king Antiochus 
•' Beraft his doughter of hire maidenhede, 
** That is so horrible a tale for to rede" &c. 
There are three French ti'anslations of this tale, viz. — ** La 
Chroniquc d' Appolin, Roy de Thyr ;" 4to. Geneva, bl. I. no date ; 
—and " Plaisante et agreable Histoire d*Appolonius Prince de 
Thyr en Affrique, et Roi d'Antioche ; ti'aduit par Gillcs Corozet,** 
8vo. Paris, 1530 ; — and (in tlie seventh volume of the Histaires 
Tragiques &c. 12mo. 1604, par Francois Belle-forest, &c.) " Ac- 
cidens diuers aduenus a AppoUonie Roy des Tj'riens: ses mal- 
heiu*s sur mcr, ses pertes de femme et fiJle, et la fin heureuse de 
tous ensemble." 

In the Introduction to this last novel, the translator savs : — 
*•' Ayant en m:un une histoire Uree du Grec, et icelle ancienne, 
comme anssi jc l*«iy recuellie d'un vicux livre ^crit^ la main" &c. 
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But the present story, as it appears in Bclle-forest*s collection, 
(Vol. VII, p. 113, U seq.) has yet a further claim to our notice, 
as it had tlie honour (p. 148-9) of furnishing' Diyden with the 
outline of his Alexander's Feast. Langbaine, &c. have accused 
this great Poet of adopting circumstances from the ffistoiren 
Tragiquesy among other French novels ; a charge, however, that 
demands neither proof nor apology. 

The popularity of this tale of Appolonius, may be inferred 
from the very numerous MS. in which it appears. 

Both editions of Twine's translation are now before me. Tho* 
mas Twine was the continuator of Phaer's Virgil, which was 
left Imperfect in the year 1558. 

In Twine's book our hero is repeatedly called — " Prince of 
Tynis." It is singular enough that this fable should have been 
re-published in 1607, the play entered on the books of the Stati- 
oners' €k>mpany in 1608, and printed in 1609. 

I must stUl add a few words concerning the piece in question. 

Numerous are our unavoidable annotations on it. Yet it has 
been so inveterately corrupted by transcription, interpolation, 
kc. that were it published, like the other dramas of Shakspeare, 
with scrupulous warning of every little change which necessity 
compels an editor to ma^e in it, his comment woidd more tlian 
treble the quantity of his autlior's text. If therefore, the silent 
insertion or transposition of a few harmless syllables which do 
not affect the value of one sentiment througliout the whole, can 
obviate those defects in construction and harmony which have 
hitherto molested the reader, why should not his progress be 
ilu:ilitated by such means, rather than by a wearisome appeal to 
remarks that disturb attention, and contribute to diminish what- 
ever interest might otherwise have been awakened by the scenes 
before him ? If any one of the trivial supplements, &c. introduced 
by the present editor are found to be needless or improper, let 
him be freely censured by his successors, on the score of rash- 
ness or want of judgment. Let the Nimrods of ifs and ands 
pursue him ; let the champions of nonsense that bears the stamp 
of antiquity, couch tlieir rusty lances at the desperate innovator. 
To the severest hazard, on this account, he would more cheer- 
fully expose himself, than leave it to be obsei'ved that lie had 
printed many passages in Pericles without an effort to exhibit 
them (as they must have originally appeared) with some obvious 
meaning, and a tolerable flow of versification. The pebble which 
aspires to rank with diamonds, should at least have a decent 
polish bestowed on it. Perhaps the piece here exhibited has 
merit insufficient to engage the extremest vigilance of criticism. 
Let it on the whole, however, be rendered legible, before its va- 
lue is estimated, and then its minutix (if they deserve it) may 
become objects of contention. The old perplexed and vitiated 
copy of the play is by no means rai*e ; and if the reader, like Pe- 
ricles, should think himself qualified to evolve the intricacies of 
ft riddle, be it remembered, that the editor is not an Antiochus, 
who would willingly subject him to such a labour. 



PERICLES, 

That I might escape the charge of havmg attempted to con- 
ceal the liberties taken with this corrupted play, ha\-e I been 
thus ample in my confession. I am not conscious that in any 
other drama I have changed a word, or the position of a sylli^ 
ble, without constant and formal notice of such deviationB nom 
our author's text. 

To these tedious prolegomena may I subjoin that, in conse- 
quence of researches successfully urg^d by poetical antiquaries, 
I should express no surprize if tlie very title of the piece before 
us were hereafter, on good authority, to be discarded ? Some 
lucky rummages among papers long hoarded up, have discoTer- 
ed as unexpected things as an author's own manuscript of u 
ancient play. That indeed of Tancred and Gismundf a much 
older piece, (and diflcring in many parts from the copy printed 
in 1592) is now before me. 

It is almost needless to observe that our dramatick Pmofet 
has not the least resemblance to his historical namesake ; though 
the adventures of the former are sometimes coincident with 
those of PifToclcs, the hero of Sydney's Arcadia g for the amO* 
rous, fugitive, ship'wrecked, musical, tilting, despairing Prince 
of Tyre is an accomplished knight of romance, diagpuised under 
rhe name of a statesman, — 

** Whose resistless eloquence 
" Wielded at will a fierce democratic, 
'* Shook th' arsenal, and fulmin'd over Greece.'* 
As to Sydney's Pyroclea, — 7Vo», T^nwavf,— 

" The world was all before him, where to choose 
•* His place of rest ;'* 
but Pericles was tied down to Athens, and could not be re- 
moved to a throne in Phcenicia. No poetick licence will per- 
mit a unique, classical, and conspicuous name to be thus un^ 
warrantably transferred. A Prince of Madagascar must not be 
called £neas, nor a Duke of Florence Mithridates ; for such pecu- 
liar appellations would unseasonably remind us of their KXtaX ori- 
ginal possessors. The pla}'wright who indulges himself in th^e 
wanton and injudicious vagaries, will always counteract hia own 
purpose. Thus, as often as the appropriated name of Pericle9 
occurs, it serves but to expose our author's gross departure 
from established manners and historick truth ; for laborious 
fiction could not designedly produce two personages more op- 
posite liian the settled demagogue of Athens, and the vagabond 
Prince of Tyre. 

It is remarkable, that many of our ancient writers were am- 
bitious to exhibit Sidney's worthies on the stage ; and when his 
subordinate agents were advanced to such honour, how hap^ 
pened it that Pyrocles, their leader, should be overlooked ? Mn- 
sidorous, (his companion,) Argalus and Parthenia, Phalantus 
and Eudora, Andromana, &c. furnished titles for different tra* 
^edies ; and perhaps Pyrocles, in the present instance, was de- 
frauded of a like distinction. The names invented or'emplojred 
by Sidney, had once such popularitv, that they were sometimes 
borrowed by poets whoi did not profess ta follow the direct cur« 
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TCTit of his fables, or attend to tlic strict preservation of his cha- 
racters. Nay, so high was the credit of this romance, that many 
a fashionable word and glowing" phrase selected from it, was 
applied, like a Promethean torcli, to contemporary sonnets, and 
gave a transient life even to those dwai*fish and enervate bant- 
lings of the reluctant Muse. 

I must add, that the Appolvn of the Story-book and Gowcr, 
could have been rejected only to make room tor a more favourite 
name; yet, however conciliating tlie name oi Pyroclca mi^lA 
have been, that of Pericles could challenge no advantage with 
regard to general predilection. 

1 am aware, that a conclusive argument cannot be drawn from 
the false quantity in the second syllable of Pericles; and yet if 
the Athenian was in our author's mind, he might have been 
taught by repeated translations from fragments of satiric poets 
in Sir Thomas North's Plutarch, to call liis hero Pericles j as 
for instance, in the following couplet : 

** O Chiron, tell me, first, art thou indeede the man 

•* Which did instruct Pericles thus ? make aunswer if thou 
can." &c. &c. 
Again, in €reorge Gascoigne's Steele Glas : 

** Pericles stands in rancke amongst tlie rest." 
Again, ibidem : 

" Pericles was a famous man of warre." 
Such therefore was the poetical pronunciation of tliis proper 
name, in the age of Shakspeare. The address of Persius to a 
youtl]^ul orator — *Magni puyille PericU, is familiar to the ear of 
every classical reader. 

By some of the observations scattered over the foUowmg pa- 
ges, it will be proved that the illegitimate Pericles occasionally 
adopts not merely the ideas of Sir Philip's heroes, but their very 
woi^s and phraseology. All circumstances tlierefore consider- 
ed, it is not improbable that our autlior designed his chief cha- 
racter to be called Pyrocles, not Pericles,* however ignorance or 
aeddent might have shuffled the latter (a name of almost simi^ 
lap sound) into the place of the former. The true name, when 
Mice corrupted or changed in tlie theatre, was effectually with- 
held firom the publick ; and eveiy commentator on this play 
agrees in a belief that it must have been printed by means of a 
copy ** far as Deucalion off" from the manuscript which had 
received Shakspeare's revisal and improvement. Steevena. 

• Such a theatrical mistake will not appear improbable to the 
reader who recollects that in tlie fourth scene of the first Act of 
T%e Third Part of King Henry VJ, instead of " tigers of Sirca- 
sw,"— the players have given us — " tigers o£ Arcadia." Instead 
of « an M^," in King Johnr-'' an acer Instead of " Panthino,'* 
in 77ie Two Gentlemen of Veronchr^'* Panthion.'* Instead of " Pj- 
Wsre," in CymbeUne,-^" Paladouf^* was continued tbrougk aU 
the editions tiU that of 1773. 

L3 



PERSONS REPRESENTED 



Antiochus, king of Antioch. 

Pericles, firince of Tyre. 

HeUcanus,) ^ ^^^^^^ 

Escanes, J ^ j 

Simonides, king qf Pentapolis.^ 

Cleon, governor qf Tharsus. 

Lysimachus, governor qf Mitylene. 

Cerimon, a lord of Ephesus. 

Ttialiard, a lord qf Antioch. 

Philemon, servant to Cerimon. 

Leonine, servant to Dionyza. MarahalL 

A Pandar^ and his nvife, Boult, their servant. 

Grower, as chorus. 

The daughter of Antiochus. Dionyza, wife to Cleon. 
Thaisa, daughter to Simonides. 
Marina, daughter to Pericles and Thaisa. 
Lychorida, nurse to Marina. Diana. 

Lords^ ladiesy knightsj gentlemen^ sailors^ pirates^ Jisfier- 

menj and messengers^ is^c, 

SCENE, 

XHsfierscdly in various Countries, 

^ PeniapoHs.'] This is an ima^nary city,, and its name mifflit 
have been borrowed from some romance. We meet indeed in 
history with PentapoUtana regio, a country in Africa, consisting 
of Jive cities; and from thence perhaps some noyeliist fumiihed 
the sounding: title of PentapoUs, which occurs likewise in the 
3rth chapter of JTyng Jtppolyn of Tyre, 1510, as well as in Gow- 
er, the Geata Bomanorumi and Twine's translation from it. 

It should not, however, be concealed, that Pentapolis is also 
foimd in an ancient map of the world, MS. in the Cotton libra* 
ry, British Museum, Tiberius, B. V. 

That the reader may know through how many regions the 
scene of this drama is dispersed, it is necessary to observe that 
Jntioch was the metropolis of Syria; 7)/re, a city of Phoenicia 
io Asia; Tarsus, the metropolis of Cilicia, a country of Asia 
Minor ; Mitylene, the capital of Lesbos, an island in the iEgeaat 
6ea; and Ephesus, the capital of Ionia, a country of the l^esser 
Asia. Steevens. 
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ACT I. 

Enter Gower. 

Brfbre the Palace qf Antiocb. 

To sing a song of old was sung,* 
From ashes ancient Grower is come ^ 
Assuming man's infirmities, 
To glad your ear, and please your eyes. 
It hath been sung at festivals, 
On ember-eves, and holy-ales ;* 
And lords and ladies of their Uves* 
Have read it for restoratives : 



' ■■ of old -waa 8img^ I do not know that old is by any au- 
thor used adverbially. We might read : 

To 9ing a song of old -was swtgf — 
L e. that of old &c. 

But the poet is so licentious in the language which he has at- 
tributed to Gower in this piece^ that I have not ventured to make 
any chang^. Mahne. 

I have adopted Mr. Malone's emendation, which was evident- 
\f wanted. Steevem. 

^ — i- Chnver is come ;] The defect of metre (oung and come 
being no rhymes) points out, in my opinion, that we should 
lea/d: 

JFVom aehes ancient Gower *8 sprung; 
alluding to the restoration of the Phoenix. Steevena. 

* It hath been sung atfestivalSf 

On emher-eves, and holy-alcB ;3 i* ^' ^^^y^ ^^* Farmer, by 
whom this emendation was made, church-ales. The old copy 
ha»— holy dax/s. Gower's speeches were certainly intended to 
rhyme throughout. Jfahne. 

* — — of their lives — ] The old copies read— «» their lives.. 
The emendation was suggested by Dr. Fanner. JllaUme. 
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'Purpose to make men glorious ;• 

£t quo antiquiusy eo melius. 

If you, bom in these latter times, 

When wit 's more ripe, accept my rhymes^ 

• 'Purpose to make men glorious: &c.] Old copy: 

Tfie purchase is to make mengloriotia ; &c. Steevens. 
There is an hregularity of metre in this couplet. The same 
variation is observable in Macbeth : 

" I am for the air ; this night I '11 spend 

** Upon a dismal and a fatal end." 
The old copies read — The purchase &c. Mr. Steevens sug- 
^sted this emendation. MaUme. 

Being now convinced that all the irregular lines detected in 
The Mtds^immer ^ghfa Dream, Macbeth, and Pericles, have 
been prolonged by interpolations which afford no additional 
beauties, I am become more confident in my attempt- to mend 
the passage before us. Throughout this play it should seem to 
be a very frequent practice of the reciter, or transcriber, to sup- 
ply words which, for some foolish reason or other, were sup- 
posed to be wanting. Unskilled in the language of poetry, and 
more especially in tnat which was clouded by an affectation of 
^mtiquity, these ignorant people regarded many contractions and 
ellipses, as indications of somewhat accidentally omitted ; and 
while they inserted only monosyllables or unimportant words in 
imaginai'y vacancies, they conceived themselves to be doing little 
mischief Liberties of this kind must have been taken with the 
piece under consideration. The measure of it is too regular 
and harmonious in many places, for us to think it was utterly 
neglected in the rest. As this play will never be received as 
the entire composition of Shakspeare, and as violent disorders 
require medicines of propoilionable violence, I have been by no 
means scrupulous in striving to reduce the metre to that exact- 
ness which I suppose it originally to have possessed. Of the 
same licence I should not have availed myself, had I Jseen em- 
ployed on any of tlie undisputed dramas of our author. Those 
experiments which we are forbidden to perform on living sub- 
jects, may properly be attempted on dead ones, among which 
our Pericles may be reckoned ; being dead, in its present form 
to all purposes of the stage, and of no very promising life in the 
closet. 

The purpose is to make men glorious, 

Et bonum quo antiquius eo melius.] The orig^al saying is— 
Bonum quo commwiius, eo meUus. 

As I suppose these lines, with their context, to have originally 
stood as follows, I have so given them ; 

^nd lords and ladies, of their lives 

Have read it as restoratives : 

'l^urpose to make men glorious f 

£t quo antiquius, eo meiiOd. 
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And that to hear an old man singf 
May to your wishes pleasure brings 
I life would wish) and that I might 
Waste it for you, like taper-light.-^ 
This city then, Antioch the great 
Built up for his chiefest seati^ 
The fairest in all Syria ; 
(I tell you what mine authors say :*) 
This king unto him took a pheerei^ 
Who died and left a female heir. 

This innovation may seem to introduce obscurity; bat in hud' 
dling words on each other, without their necesaary articles and 
prepositions, the chief skill of our present imitator of antiquated 
rhyme appears to have consisted. 
Again, old copy : 

*' This 'Antioch then, Antiochus the great 

** Built up ; this city, for his chiefest seat.** 
I suppose the original lines were these, and as such have printed 
them: 

'* This city then, Antioch the g^eat 

•* Built up for his chiefest seat.** 
Another redundant line offers itself in tlie same chorus : 

** Bad child, -morse father! to entice his own — ** 
which I also give as I conceive it to have ori^ally stood, thus: 

** Bad father ! to entice his own — . 
The words omitted are of Uttle consequence, and the artificial 
comparison between the guilt of the parent and the child, has 
no resemblance to the simplicity of Dower's narratives. The 
lady's frailty is sufficiently stigmatized in the ensuing lines. See 
my further sentiments concerning the irregularities of Shak- 
speare's metre, in a note on The Tempest. Vol. II, p. 58, n. 4 ; 
and again in Vol. VII, p. 160, n. 5. Steevem. 

^ for hia chiefest seat ;] So, in Twine's translation >— 

" The most famous and mig-hty King Antiochus, which build- 
edthe goodUe cities of Antiochia in Syria, and called it after his 
owne name, as tlie chiefest seat of all his dominions." Steevent, 

• (/ tell you what mine authors say .)] This is added in imitation 
of Dower's manner, and that of Chaucer, Lydgate, &c. who often 
thus refer to the original of their tales. — ^These choruses resem- 
ble Gower in few other particulars. Steevens. 

* — unto Mm took a pheere,] Tliis word, which is frequently 
used by our old poets, signifies a mate or companion. The old 
copies have — peer. For the emendation I am answerable. 
Throughout tlus piece, the poet, though he has not closely co- 
pied the langyag-e of Grower's poem, has endeavoured to give 
his speeches somewhat of an antique air. J^aUne, 

Sec Vol. XVn, p. 64, n. 7. Steevem, 
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So buxom, blithe, and full of face,^ 
As heaven had lent her all his grace ; 
With whom the father liking took, 
And her to incest did provoke : 
Bad father! to entice his own 
To evil, should be done by none. 
By custom, what they did begin,* 
Was, with long use, account no sin.* 
The beauty of this sinful dame. 
Made many princes thither frame,* 
To seek her as a bed-fellow. 
In marriage-pleasures play-fellow : 
Which to prevent, he made a law, 
(To keep her still, and men in awe,*) 
That whoso ask'd her for his wife, 
His riddle told not, lost his life : 
So for her many wightf^ did die, 
As yon grim looks do testify^ 

^ — fuU offace,'] i. e. completely, exuberantly beautiful. A 
fiiU fortune, in Othello , means a complete, a large one. See also 
Vol. Xn, p. 138, n. 2. Malone. 

* By cmtom, -what they did begin,'\ All the copies read, unintcj- 
ligibly,— ^u^ custom &c. Malone. 

* — account no sin.'] Account for accounted. So, in King^ 
John, waft for -wafted : 

" Than now the English bottoms have tvaft o'er.'* St^gvens, 

* — tidther frame,] i. e. shape or direct their course thitber. 

JMaione. 

^ {To keep her still, and men in awe,)] The meaning, I think, 
is not to keep her and men in aroe, but, to keep her still to himself, 
and to deter others from demanding tier in marriage. Malone. 

Mr. Malone has properly interpreted this passage. So, in 
Twine's translation : " — which false resemblance of hateful 
marriage, to the intent that he might alwaies enjoy, he invented 
&c. to drive away all suitors that should resort unto her, by pro- 
pounding'* &c. See p. 132, n. 8. Steevens. 

/ — many a wight — ] The quarto, 1609, reads — ^many of 
wight. Corrected in the folio. Malone. 

Perhaps the correction is ' erroneous, and we should rcad« 
nearer to the traces of tlie old copy, — 

So for her many of might did die, — 
i. e. many men of might. Thus, afterwards : 
" Yon so^netlme famous princes," &c. 
The w in the quarto 1609, might be only an m reversed. Steevens. 

^ As yon grim looks do testify.'] Gower must be supposed here 
t» point to the heads of those unfortunate wights, which, he 
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What now ensues,^ to the judgment of your eye 
I give, my cause who best can justify .^ [JExtV. 

tells us, in his poem, were fixed on the gate of the palace at 
Antioch : 

" The fader, whan he understood 

** That thei his doughter thus besought, 

" With all his wit he cast and sought 

** Howe that he might fynde a lette ; 

" And such a statute then he sette. 
And in this wise his lawe taxeth, 
That what man his doughter axeth, 

'* But if he couth his question 

" Assoyle upon suggestion, 

" Of certeyn thinges that befell, 

" The which he wolde unto him tell, 

'* He shuldc in certeyn lese his hede : 

** And thus there were many dede, 

** Mer heades standing' on the gate ; 

" Till at last, long and late, 

** For lack of answere in this wise 

" The remenant, that wexen wyse, 

•* Eschewden to make assaie." jilalone. 
As yon grim looks do testify.'] This is an indication to me of the 
use of scenery in our ancient theatres. I suppose the audience 
were here entertained with a view of a kind of Temple-Bar at 
Antioch. Steevsns. 

' fFhai now ensues,"] The {6\\ch—What ensues. The original 
copy has — ^What now ensues. Malone. 

' — mjf cause -who best can justify.] i. e. -which (tlie judgment 
of « your eye) best can justify, i. e. prove its resemblance to the 
ordinary course of nature. So, afterwards: 

** When thou shalt kneel, and justify in knowledge, — ." 
But as no other of the foui* next choruses concludes with a he- 
roick couplet, unless through interpolation, I suspect that the 
two lines before us originally stood thus : 

** What now ensues, 

** I give to the judgment of your eye, 

** My cause who best can justify." 
In another of Dower's monolog^ies there is an avowed hemistich : 

** And yet he rides it out. Now please you wit 

** The epitaph is for Marina writ 

" £y vficked Dionyza." 
See Act IV, sc. iv. Steevens. 
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SCENE I. 
Antioch. A Boom in the Palace, 

Enter Antiochus, Pericles, and Attendants. 

Ant. Young prince of Tyre,' you have at large received 
The danger of the task you undertake. 

Per, I have, Antiochus, and with a soul 
Embolden'd with the glory of her praise, 
Think death no hazard, in this enterprize. [^Mustek, 

Ant, Bring in our daughter, clothed like a bride,* 
For the cmbracements even of Jove himself; 
At whose conception, (till Lucina reign'd) 
Nature this dowry gave, to glad her presence,' 

^ Young' prince of Tyre,"] It does not appear in the present 
drama, that the father of Pericles is living. By prince, there- 
fore, throughout this play, we are to understand prince regnant. 
Sec Act II, sc. iv, and the epitaph in Act III, sc. iii. In the OeS' 
ta JRomanorum, Apollonius is king of Tyre ; and Appolyn, in 
Copland's translation from the French, has the same title. Our 
author, in calling Pericles a prince seems to have followed 
Gower. Malone. 

In Twine's ti*anslation he is repeatedly called " Prince of 
f yi'us." Steevens. 

^ Brin^ in ovr daughter, clotJied like a bride,"] All the copies 
read: 

Musick, hinng in ovr danghter, clothed like a bride — . 
The metre proves decisively that the word musick was a margi- 
nal direction, inserted in the text by tlic mistake of the transcri- 
ber or printer. JSlalone. 

^ For the embracements even of Jove himself; 
At -whose conception, (till JLucina reigned) 
Jsfature this down/ gave, to glad\\er presence, k.c.'] It appears 
to me, that by her conception, Shakspearc means her dirth; and 
that till is here used in the sense of while. So, in The Scmmfid 
Lady, Loveless says to Morecraft: 

" Will you persevere V 
To which he replies : 

" T^ll I have a penny." 
That is, whilst I have one. 

And on the other hand, while sometimes signifies tiU," as in 
iVit at several Weapons, Pompey says : 

" I '11 lie under the bed while midnight," &c. 
And in Massinger's Old Law, Simonides says to Cleanthcs : 

" I '11 trust you while your father 's dead;" * 
Meaning, until he be dead; the words being used indiscriminately 
for each other in the old dramatick writers : and it is to be ob- 
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The senate-house of planets all did sit, 
To knit in her their best perfections.^ 

ser\-ed that they are both expressed in Latin by the same word, 
donee. 

The meaning* of the passage, according" to my apprehension, 
is this : — ** At whose birth, during the time of her mother's la- 
bour, over which Lucina was supposed to preside, the planets 
all sat in council in order to endow her with the rai'est perfec- 
tions." And this agrees with the principles of judicial astrology, 
a folly prevalent in Shakspcare's time ; according to which tlie 
beauty, the disposition, as well as the fortune of all human be- 
ings, was supposed to depend upon the aspect of the stars at the 
lime they were born, not at the time in which they were con- 
ceived. J\I. JMason. 

Perhaps the error lies in tlic word conception^ and instead of 
it we ought to read concession. The meaning will then be obvi- 
ous, and especially if we adopt Mr. M. Mason's sense of the 
preposition till. — " Ering in (says Antiochus) my daughter ha- 
bited like a bride for Jove himself, at whose coficeasion (i. e. by 
whose grant or leave,) natiB.*e bestowed this dowry upon her — 
FTfdle slie was sti'uggling into the world, the planets held a con- 
sultation how tliey should unite in her tlie utmost perfection 
their blended influence could bestow.*' — It should be obser\'ed, 
that the preposition at sometimes signifies in consequence of. 
Thus, in TTie Comedy of Errors : 

** Whom I made lord of me, and all I had, 
*• At your important letters." 

This change of a word allows the sense for which Mr. "SI. 
Mason contends, and without his strange supposal, that by her 
conception was meantjier birth. 

The thought is expressed with less obscurity in Kijng Appo- 
li/n of Tyre, 1510 : ** — For nature liad put nothynge in obly vyon 
at the fourminge of her, but as a chef operacyon had set her in 
the syght of the worlde." Steevens. 

In the speech now before us, the words lohose and her may, I 
thinks refer to the daughter of Antiochus, without greater li- 
cence than is taken by Siiakspearc in many of his plays. So, in 
Othello : " Our general cast us thus early for the love of his 
Desdemotui: -whom \\. e. our general] let us not therefore blame, 
lie hath not yet made wanton the night with her." I tl)ink the 
construction is, ** at whose conception the senate-house of 
planets all did sit," &c. and that the words, " till Lucina 
reign'd. Nature," &c. are parenthetical. Malone. 

* The aenate-liouse bf planets all did ait, 
To knit in her their best perfections."] I suspect that a rhymt 
was here intended, and that we ought to transpose the wortts in 
the second line, as follows : 

The senate-house of planets all did ait. 
Their best perfections in her to knU, 

VOL. xvn. M 
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122 PERICLES, 

Enter the Daughter of Antiochus. 
Per, See, where she comes, apparell'd like the spring, 
Graces her subjects, and her thoughts the king 
Of every virtue gives renown to men !* 

To the contagion of this couplet perliaps we owe the suhsequcnt 
fit of rhyming" in which Pericles indulges liimself, at the ex- 
pense of readers and commentators. 

The leading thought, indeed, appears to have been adopted 
from Sidney's Arcadia, Book II: ** The senate-house of the 
planets was at no time so set for the deci*ccing of perfection in a 
man," &c. 
Thus also, Milton, Paradise Lost, VIII, 511 : 

all heaven. 

And happy constellations, on that hour 
Stied their selectest influence.** 
The sentiment of Antiochus, however, is expressed with less 
affectation in Julius Caesav : 

** the elements 

" So n)ix*d in him, that nature might stand up, 

" And say to all the world. This was a man." Steevens. 

* See -where she comes, &c.] In this speech of Pericles, a 
transposition perhaps is necessary. We might therefore read : 
See where she comes appareWd like tlie king, 
Graces her subjects, and her thottghts the spring 
Of every virtue &c. 
Antiochus had commanded that his daughter should be clothed 
in a manner suitable to tlie In'ide of Jove ; and thus dressed in 
royal robes, she may be said to be apparelled like the king: 

After all, I am dissatisfied with my own conjecture, and can- 
not help suspecting some deep corruption in the words of Peri- 
cles. With wliat propriety can a lady's thoughts be styled— ^A<? 
king of every virtue, &c. ? Let the reader exert his sagacity on 
this occasion. — In a subsequent scene, Jupiter is called t/te king 
of thoughts: and in King Henry IV, Part I, Douglas tells Hot- 
spur that he is tlie king of honour ; but neither of these passa- 
ges will solve oiu* present difficulty. We might read: 

and Jier thoughts the wing 

Of every virtue, &c. 
for in AH 's Well that Ends JVeU we have " a virtue of a good 
7ving.'* 

That every virtue may borrow wings (i. e. derive alacrity) 
from the sentiments of a young, beautiful, and virtuous woman, 
is a truth that cannot be denied. Pericles, at this instant, sup- 
poses the daughter of Antiochus to be as good as she is fair. 
The passage, indeed, with another change as slight, may con- 
vey as obvious a meaning. 

She comes (says Pericles) adorned with all the colours of the 
si)ring ; the Graces are proud to enroll themselves among her 
subjects ; and the king (i. c. the chief) of every virtue that en- 
nobles humanity, impregnates her mind: 
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Her face, the book of praises, where is read 
Nothing but curious pleasures,^ as from thence 
Sorrow were ever ras'd,^ and testy wrath 

Graces her subjects, in her thoughts the kin^ 
Of eroery virtue &c. 
In short, she has no superior in beauty, yet still she is lie r self 
under the dominion of \'irtue. 

But having" already stated my belief that this passage is incu- 
rably depraved, I must now add, tliat my present attempts to 
restore it are, even in my own judgment, as decidedly abortive. 

Steevens. 

^ Her face, the book of praises, where is read 
j^'otliiiig btit curious pleasure8,'\ In what sense a lady's face 
can be styled a book of praises (unless by a very forced construc- 
tion it be understood to mean a7i a^^regate of what is praise' 
-worthy,^ I profess my inability to understand. 

A seemingly kindred thought occurs in a IMS. play, entided 
The Second MaidetCs Tragedy : 

" Tyrant. Thy honours with thy daughter's love shall 
rise. 
**'I sliall read thy dcscrvings in her eyes. 

" Helvetius. O may they be eternal books of pleasure 
" To show you all delight." Steevens. 
So, in Romeo and Juliet : 

** Bead o'er tlie volume of young Paris' face, 
** And find delight writ there with beauty's pen." 
Again, in Macbeth .* 

** Your face, my thane, is as a book, VfhcTQ men 
" May read sti'ange matters." 
Ag^ain* in Love's Labour *s Lost : 

** Study his bias leaves, and makes his book thine eyes, 
" Where all those pleasures live, tliat ai*t could compre- 
hend." 
The same image is also found in his I?ape of Lucrece, and in 
Coriolanus. Praises is here used for beauties, the cause of adml 
ration and praise. Mahne» 
So, in T/ie Elder Brother, Charles says of Angelina, — 

" She has a face looks like a story ; 

** The story of the heavens looks very like her." 

M. Mason, 

^ Sorrow were ever ras^d,"] Our autlior has again this expres- 
sion in Macbeth .• 

" Hose out the written troubles of the brain." 
The second quarto, 1619, and all the subsequent copies, read 
^rackt. The first quarto-— racfe, which is only tlie old spelling* 
of rusi'd/ tlie verb being formerly written race. Thus, in IHdo 
Queen of Carthage, by Marlowe and Nashe, 1594 : 
'' But I will iMLe another order now» 
'< And race the eternal register of time.^ 
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Could never be her mild companion.* 

Ye gods that made me man, and sway in love. 

That have inilam'd desire in my breast,** 

To taste the fruit of yon celestial tree, 

Or die in the adventure, be my helps, 

As I am son and servant to your will, 

To compass such a boundless happiness I^ » 

.^nt. Prince Pericles, 

Per, That would be son to great Antiochus. 

jint. Before thee stands this fair Hesperides,^ 
With golden fruit, but dangerous to be touch'd ; 
For death-like dragons here affright thee hard : 

The metaphor in the preceding line — 
" Her f:ic.e, the book of praises," 
shows clearly that this was the author's word. Malone. 

* ■■ ahd testy wrath 
Could iitvfv be her mild companion.'] This is a bold expres- 
sion : — testy -wroth co\il(l not well be a mild companion to any 
one y but ))y her mild compuniony Shakspeare means the compa- 
nion of her mildness, t/ll. •Mason. 

^ That have inflamed desire in my breasty"] It should be remem- 
bered that desire was sometimes used as a trisyllable. See Vol. 
XVI, p 38, n. 4. Malone, 

^ To compass such a boundless happiness f] All the old copies 
have boniUess. The reading of the text was furnished by Mr. 
Howe. Malone. 

^ Before thee stands «At>/a/r Hesperides,] In the enumeration 
of the persons prefixed to this drama, which was first made by 
the editor of Shakspeare's plays in 1664, and copied without al- 
teration by Mr. Rowe, the daughter of Antiochus is, by a ridi- 
culous mistake, called Bespendes, an error to which this line 
seems to have given rise. Shakspeare was not quite accurate in 
his notion of the ffesperides, but he certainly never intended to rive 
this appellation to the princess of Antioch ; for it appears m>m 
JLove^s Labour *8 Lost, Act lY, scene the last, that he thought 
Hesperides was the name of the garden in which the golaen i^ 
pies were kept ; in which sense the word is certainly used m 
the passage now before us : 

** Vor valour, is not love a Hercules, 

** Still climbing trees in the Hesperides?** 
In the first quarto edition of this play, this lady is only called 
Jtntiockus* daughter. If Shakspeare had wishea to have intro- 
duced a female name derived from the Hesperides^ he has else- 
where shown that he knew how such a name ought to be ibnued; 
for in As you Like it, mention is made of '* HespaiOf the princess* 
gentlewoman." Jkfalone. 
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Her face, like heaven, enticeth thee to view 

A countless glory ,3 which desert must gain: 

And which, without desert, because thine eye 

Presumes to reach, all thy whole heap must die.^ 

Yon sometime famous princes,* like thyself, 

Drawn by report, advent'rous by desire, 

Tell thee with speechless tongues, and semblai^ce pale. 

That, without covering, save yon field of stars,^ 

They here stand martyrs, slain in Cupid's wars; 

And with dead cheeks advise thee to desist,^ 

For going on death's net,' whom none resist. 

■^ A countless glory,"] The cowiiksa gl'ory of a fjbce, ^eijis a 
harsh expression; but the poet, probably was thinking- of the 
stars, the countless eyes of heaven, as he calls them in p. 128. 

jyiatonc. 

Old copy — Her countless &c. I read — A countless glory, — i. e. 
her face, like the firmament, invites you to a blaze of beauties 
too numerous to be counted. In the first Book of the Corinthians, 
ch. XV : ** — there is another glory of the stars." Steevens, 

^ —— all thy ivhole heap must die.'] i. e. thy whole mass must 
be destroyed. There seems to have been an opposition intended. 
Thy -whole heap, thy body, must suffer for the offence of a part^ 
thine eye. The word bulk, like heap in the present passage, was 
used for body by Shakspeai'e and his contemporaries. See Vol. 
XJ, p. 48, n. 6. 

The old copies read — all the -whole heap. I am answerable for 
this correction. Malone. 

* Yon sometime famous princes, &c.] See before p. 118, n. 7. 

Malone. 
So, in Twine's translation: " — and his head was set up at 
the gate, to terrific others that should come, who beholding 
there the present image of death, might aduise them from assay- 
ing any such danger. These outrages practised Antiochus, to 
the end he might continue in filtliy incest witli his daughter." 

Steevens. 

6 . -without covering, save yonjield of stars,] Thus, Lucan^ 

Lib. VII : 

« ., coelo tegitur qui non habet urnam." Steevens. 

"^ And with dead cheeks advise thee to desist,] Thus, in Rotneo 
And Juliet : 

<* think upon these gone ; 

" Let them affright thee." Steevens. 

* For going on death^s net,] Thus the old copies, and rightly. 
Mr. Malone would read— jProot going &c. but for going means 
the same &s for/ear of going. So, in The Ttoo Getitlemeu oj Ve- 

rofra, Lucetta says of the fragments of a letter ; 

M2 
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Per, Antiochus, I thank thee, who hath tauglit 
My frail mortality to know itself, 
And by those fearful objects to prepare 
This body, like to them, to what I must :'^ 
For death remember'd, should be like a mirix)r. 
Who tells us, life 's but breath ; to trust it, error. 
I *11 make my will then ; and as sick men do, 
Who know the world, see heaven, but feeling woe,^ 
Gripe not at earthly joys, as erst they did; 
So I bequeath a happy peace to you. 
And all j^ood men, as ever)' prince should do; 
My riches to the earth from whence they came ; 
But my unspotted fire of love to you. 

\To the Daughter ©/"Ant. 
Thus ready for the way of life or death, 
I wait the sharpest blow, Antiochus, 
Scorning advice. 

Ant, Read the conclusion then ;* 

** Yet licre they shall not lie for catching* cold." 
i. c. for fear of it. See Vol. H, p. 155, n. 2. 

It were easy to subjoin a crowd of instances in support of this 
original reading*. Stcevens. 

1 would read— m death's net. Pevcv. 

^ — like to them, to -wJuit J must .] That is,— to prepare this 
body for tliat stale to which I must come. JMalone. 

^ Who know tlie worldy see heaven, but feeling tvoe, &c ."] The 
Tncaning" may be--/ vfiil act at sick men do ; -who having had «c- 
perience of the pleasures of the world, and only a visionary and dii- 
tant prospect of heaven, have neglected tlie latter for the former^ 
6ut at length feeling themselves decaying, grasp no longer at tent' 
poral pleaatires, but prepare calmly for futurity. Jtf alone, 

Malonc bus justly explained the meaning* of this passage, but 
he has not shown how the words, as they stand, will bear that 
meaning : Some amendment appears to me to be absolutely ne- 
cessary, and that which I should propose is to read— 

}f''ho now in the -world see heaven, &c. 
That is, who at one time of their lives find heaven in the plea- 
sures of the world, but after having tasted of misfortune, begin 
to be weaned from the joys of it. Were we to make a further 
alteration, and read — seek heaven, instead of— «ec heaven^ the 
expression would be stronger ; but that is not necessary. 

J\£ Muon. 

* Head the conclusion the7i/] This and the two following lines 
are given in the first quarto to Pericles ; and the word Jtntio^ 
thus, which is now placed in the margin, makes part of his 
speech. There can be no doubt that they belong to ^.^uhtkua* 

Mahtie, 
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Which read and not expounded, *tis decreed, 
As these before thee, thou thyself shalt bleed. 

Daugh, In all, save that, may'st thou prove prosperous I 
In all, save that, I wish thee happiness I^ 

Per. Like a bold champion, I assume the lists, 
Nor ask advice of any other thought 
But faithfulness, and courage.* 

These lines in the old copies stand as follows : 
" Thus readjr for the way of life or death 
** I wayle the sharpest blow {^ntiochua) 
** Scorning aduice » read the conclusion then : 
** Which read" &c. 

Unbroken measure, as well as the spirit of this passage, per- 
haps decide in favour of its present arrangement. Steevens. 

^ In all, save that, 8cc.3 Old copy : 

Of all said yet, mai^st thou prove prosperous / 
Of all said yet, / vfish thee happiness / 

^Said is here apparently contracted for assaifd, i. e. tried, at- 
tempted. Percy. 

She cannot wish him more prosperous, with respect to the 
exposition of the riddle, than the other persons who had at- 
tempted it before ; for as the necessary consequence of his ex- 
pounding it would be the publication of her own shame, we 
cannot suppose that slie should wish him to succeed in that. 
The passage is evidently corrupt, and should probably be cor- 
rected by reading the lines thus : 

In aUf save that, mmfst thou prove prosperous ! 
In allt save that, Iroish thee happiness / 
Her father had just said to Pericles, that his life depended on 
his expounding the riddle ; and the daughter, who feels a re- 
gard for the Prince, expresses it by deprecating his fate, and 
wishing him success in every thing except that. She wishes 
that he may not expoimd the riddle, but that his failing to do 
80 may be attended with prosperous consequences. When we 
consider how licentious Shakspeare frequently is in the use of 
hia particles, it may not perhaps be thought necessary to change 
the word q/*, in the beginning of these lines, for the word in. 
There is no great difference in the traces of the letters between 
said and save ; and the words that and yet have one common ab* 
brevialion, viz. y . M. Mason. 

I have inserted Mr. M. Mason's conjecture in the text, as it 

g*ve8 a more reasonable turn to the speech tlian has hitherto 
«n supplied ; and because it is natural to wish that the only- 
words assigned to this lady, might have some apt and determi- 
Bate meaning. Steevens, 

* JV^r ask advice of any other thought 
JBia faithfulness^ and co««yv.] Thif is from the third Book 
of Sidney's Arcadi/a : ** Wberei^pon mMv suMm ^ w ^" 
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128 PERICLES, 

[He reads the Riddle.^] 
/ am no xnfier^ yet I feed 
On mother* 8 fleshy which did me breed : 
I sought a husband^ in which labour y 
I /bund that kindfieaa in a father P 
He *s father, son, and htuband mildj 
I mother, '^i-if^^ fl^^^ y^^ hia child. 
Homo they may be, and yet in iivo, 
jis you will live, resolve it you? 

Sharp physick is the last :« but O you powers ! 

That give heaven countless eyes to view men's actS)^ 

tJuiught but fiiithfnlncsse and courage, he presently lig^htcd from 
}iis own hoi-sc," 8;c. edit. 1633, p. 263. Steevens. 

^ He reads the Riddle.'] The riddle is thus described in Crow- 
er: " Qtiestio regis Antiochi. — Scclere vehor, matemd came vei- 
("iv, quno patremmeumy matris mea virum, uxoris meaJiHum, 

" AVilli fclonie I am upbore, 

" I etc, and have it not forlore, 

** My moders flcshe whose husbonde 

** Mv fader for to seche I fondc, 

" Wliicli is the sonnc eke of my wife, 

" Hereof I am mquisitifc. 

" And who that can my tale save, 

** All quite he shall my doughter have. 

** Of his imswere and if he failc, 

" He shall be dead withouten faile." Malone. 

* / sought a husband, in -which labour, 
/ found that kindness in a father."] The defective rhyme 
which labour aftbrds to father, and the obscurity indeed of the 
whole couplet, induce me to suppose it might originally have 
stood tlius : 

I sought a husband; in -which rather 
I fun/id the kindness of a father. 
In ivhich (i. e. in whom, for this pronoun anciently related to per- 
sons as well as things) 1 rather found parental than marital love. 

Steevens. 

^ As you -will live, resolve it you.] This duplication is common 
enougli to ancient writers. So, in King Henry IV, Part I : 

^ " I '11 drink no more, for no man's pleasure I." Mahne, 

' Sharp physick is the last :] i. e. the intimation in the last 
line of the riddle that liis life depends on resolving it ; which 
he properly enough cahs sharp physick, or a bitter potion. Percy. 

^ That give heaven countless eyes to viev; meri's acU,] So, in •^ 
^lidsummer J^ighfs Dream: 

who more engilds the night. 
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** Than all yon fiery oes and eycB of light" Mdlme. 
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Why cloud they not^ their sights perpetually^ 
If this be true, which makes me pale to read it ? 
Fair glass of light, I lov'd you, and could still, 

[^Takes hold of the hand qf the Princess, 
Were not this glorious casket stored with ill 2 
But I must tell youy— now, my thoughts revolt; 
For he 's no man on whom perfections wait,^ 
That knowing sin within, will touch the gate. 
You 're a fair viol, and your sense the strings ; 
Who, finger'd to make man his lawful musick,^ 
Would draw heaven down, and all the gods to hearken ; 

But, being play*d upon, before your time, 

Hell only danceth at so harsh a chime :< 
Good sooth, I caix not for you. 

jint. Prince Pericles, touch not, upon thy life,* 
For that 's an article within our law. 
As dangerous as the rest. Your time 's expir'd; 
Either expound now, or receive your sentence. 

JPer, Great king. 
Few love to hear the sins they love to act ; 
^Twould 'braid yoiu*self too near for me to tell k. 

* ■ countless eyes — 

Why cloud they not — ] So, in Macbeth : 
" — stars, hide your fires, 
** Let not light see," &c. Steevens. 

^ For he *s no man on xohom perfections tvaitf'] Means no moi'e 
Xhsak~~he *8 no honest man, that knowing, &c. Malone. 

* — to make man — ] i. e. to produce /or man, &c. Malone. 

* But &c. 

HeU only danceth at so harsh a chime :] Somewhat like this 
occurs in Milton's Ode at a Solemn Musick: 
« , ■. disproportion^ sin 

'* Jarr'd against nature's chime, and with harsh din 
•' Broke tlie fair musick — -." Steevens, 

' Prince Pericles, touch not, upon thy life,"] This is a stroke 
of nature. The incestuous king cannot bear to see a rival touch 
the hand of the woman he loves. His jealousy resembles that 
of Antony : 

** — to let him be familiar with 
*' My play-fellow, your hand ; this kingly seal, 
" And plighter of high hearts." Steevem. 
Malefort, in Massing^r's UmuauraX CemSaig c rp t cwei th> 
like impatient jealousy, when Beauibrt tmsckg* hb dwtffi 
Theocrine, to whom he was betrothed. M. Mum. 
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Who has a book of all that monarchs do, 

He 's more secure to keep it shut, than shown j 

For vice repeated, is like the wand'ring wind, 

Blows dust in others* eyes, to spread itself;* 

And yet tlie end of all is bought thus dear, . 

The breath is gone, and the sore eyes see clear : 

To stop the air would hurt them J The blind mole casts 

^ For vice repeated, is like the teancVrinq' wind, 
JSlou'9 dust in others* eyes, to spread itself;"] That is, roMch 
blo^s dust, &c. 

The man who Vnows of thr ill pvnr.tir.f»q of princes, iR nnwlsc 
if he reveals what he knows ; for the publisher of vicious actions 
rcscinl)les the wind, which, while it passes along, blows dust into 
men's eyes. — When the blast is over, the eye that has been af- 
fected by the dust, suffers no farther pain, but can see as clearly 
as lieforo ; so by tlic relation of criminal acts, the eyes of man- 
kind (though tJiey arc aflccted, and turn away with horror,) are 
opened, and sec clearly what before was not even suspected : 
but by exposing tlic crimes of others, the relater suffers him- 
self; as the breeze passes away, so the breath of the informer 
is gone ; he dies for his temerity. Yet, to stop the course or 
ventilaticfti of the air, would hurt the eyes; and to prevent in- 
formers from divulging the crimes of men would be prejudicial 
to mankind. 

Such, I think, is the meaning of this obscure passag^. J\£alone» 

'^ The breath is ^oiie, and the sore eyes see clear : 
To stop the air 7vould hurt them.'] Malone has mistaken the 
meaning of this part of the speech of Pericles :— There should 
be no stop after the word clear, that line being necessarily con- 
nected with the following words ; and the meaning is this : 
" The breath is gone, and the eyes, though sore, see clear 
enough to stop for the future tlic air that would annoy them." 

Malone supposes the sentence to end with the first of these 
lines, and makes the other a general political aphorism, not per- 
ceiving that, " to stop the air would hurt them ;" means only 
to ** stop the air that would hurt them y** the pronoun being 
omitted ; an ellipsis frequent not only in poetry, but in prose. 

Pericles means only, by this similitude, to show the danger 
of revealing the crimes of princes ; for as tliey feel themselves 
hurt by the publication of their shame, they will, of course, pre- 
vent a repetition of it, by destroying the person who divulged 
it : He pursues the same idea in the instance of the mole, and 
concludes with requesting that the king w^ould— 

** Give his tongue like leave to love his head." 

That is, that he would not force his tongue to speak what, if 
spoken, would prove his destruction. 

In the second scene Pericles says, speaking of the king: 
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Copp'd hills^ towards heaven, to tell, the earth is wrong'd 
By man's oppression ;^ and the poor worm doth die for 't.* 
Kings are earth's gods : in vice their law 's their "vvill ; 
And if Jove stray, who dares say, Jove doth ill ? 
It is enough you know ; and it is fit, 
What being more known grows worse, to smother it. 
All love the womb that their first being bred. 
Then give my tongue like leave ta love my head. 
jtnt. Heaven, that I had thy head !* he has foimd the 
meaning ; — 
But I will gloze with him.' \jAddc,'] Young prince of Tyre, 



" And what may make him blush in being known, 
" He HI stop the cow^e by which it miglit be known." 
Which confirms my explanation. M. Mason. 

* Copp'd hills — ] i. e. rising to a top or head. So, in P. Hol- 
land's translation of the eleventh Book of Pliny^s J^at. Hist. 
"And few of them have cops or crested tufts upon their heads.** 

Copped Hall, in Essex, was so named from the lofty pavilion 

' on the roof of the old house, which has been since pulled down. 

The upper tire of masonry that covers a wall is still called the 

copping or coping, High-c^0A^^led hats were anciently called 

ropatain hats. Steevens. 

^ — the earth is wrong'd 
J3if man*s oppressions'] Old copies — throng*d. For tliis 
change I am answerable. Steev&ns. 

^ . and the poor worm doth die for '^] I suppose he means 
to call the mole, (which suffers in its attempts to complain of 
man's injustice) a poor ivorm, as a term of commiseration. Thus, 
in 7%e Tempest, Prospero speaking to Miranda, says : 

" Poor -worm/ thou art infected." 
The mole remains secure till he has tlirown up those hillocks, 
which, by pointing out the course he is pursuing, enable the 
vermin-hunter to catch him. Steevens. 

* Heaven, that I had thy head.'] The speaker may either mean 
to say, O, that I had thy ingentdty ! or, O, tliat I had thy head, 
severed from thy body / The latter, I believe, is the meaning. 

Mdlo7ie. 

, ^ But I -will gloze with him.] So, Gower : 
** The kinge was wondre sorie tho, 
** And thought, if that he said it oute, 
•* Then were he shamed all aboute : 
** With slie ivordes and -withfelle 
" He sayth : My sonne I shall thee telle, 
**Though tliat thoube oflittel witte," &c. Malvne. \ 
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Though by the tcnour of our strict edict,* 
Your exposition misinterpreting,* 
We might proceed to cancel of your days ;* 
Yet hope, succeeding from so feir a tree 
As your fair self, doth tune us otherwise : 
Forty days longer we do respite you f 
If by which time our secret be undone, 
This mercy shows, we '11 joy in such a son : 
And until then, your entertain shall be. 
As doth befit our honour, and your worth.^ 

[^Exeunt Ant. hia Daughter^ and Attendants. 

* our strict edcit.'] The old copy has— »/07fr strict edict. 

Corrected in the folio. Malone. 

* Your exposition miatiiterpretithg,'] Your exposition of the rid^ 
die being a mistaken one ; not interpreting it rightly. JHalone* 

^ — to cancel of your dat/s,"] The quarto, 1609, reads— 
to coimsel of your days; which may mean, to delibei*ate koto Ung 
you shall be permitted to live. But I believe that cowuel was 
mei*ely an error of the press, whicli tlie editor of thefoUo, 1664, 
corrected by reading to cancel offyowY days. The substituticm 
of off for of IS unnecessary; for cancel may have been used as a 
substantive. We mi^ht proceed to the cancellation or destruction 
oi your life. Shakspeare uses the participle cancelfd'm the sense 
requii'ed here, in his Rape of Lucrecc, 1594 : 

" An expired date, canceWd ere well beg^n.** 
The following" lines in King Richard III, likewise confirm the 
reading that has been chosen : 

** Cancel his bond of life, dear God, I pray, 
*^ That I may live to say, the dog is dead.'* Mcdone. 
To omit the article was formerly a practice not uncommon. 
So, in Titus Andronicus : ** Ascend, fair queen, Pantheon," i. e. 
the Pantheon. Steevens. 
Again, in King Lear : 

" Hot questrists after liim, met him at gate.*' Malone. 

^ Forty days longer -we do respite you /] In The Gesta Roma' 
norum, Confessio Jimantis, and The History of King Appolyn, 
thirty days only are allowed for the solution of this question. It 
is difficult to account for this minute variation, but by suppos- 
ing that our author copied some translation of the Gesta JRoma- 
noj'ttm hitherto undiscovered. Ji'Ialone. 

It is thirty days in Twine's translation. Forty, as I have ob- 
served in a note on some other play (I forget which) was the fa- 
miliar term when the number to be mentioned was not of arith- 
metical importance. Steevens. 

' — your entertain shall be, 
As doth befit our honour^ and your xvorth.'] I have no doubt 
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Per. How courtesy would seem to cover sin I 
When what is done is like an hypocrite, 
The which is good in nothing but in sight. 
If it be true that I interpret &ise, 
Then were it certain, you were not so bad, 
As with foul incest to abuse your soul ; 
Where now you 're both a father and a son,^ 
By your untimely claspings with your child, 
(Which pleasure fits an husband, not a father;) 
And she an eater of her mother's flesh, 
By the defiling of her parent's bed ; 
^And both like serpents are, who though they feed 
On sweetest flowers, yet they poison breed. 
Antioch, fiirewel ! for wisdom sees, those men 
Blush not in actions blacker than the night. 
Will shun no course to keep them from the light.* 

but that these two lines were intended to rhjTne together in our 
author's copy, where originally they might have stood thus ; 

— your entertain shall be. 

As doth bejit our honour, your degree. 
Or,- 

As doth our honour fit and your degree. 
So, in J^ing- Richard III, Act III, sc. vii : 

** Best fitteth my degree, and your condition." Steevens. 

^ Where noto you 're both a father and a son.l JVhere, in thit 
place, has the power of loliereas. So, in The Tv>o Gentlemen of 
Verona : 

** And -where I thought the remnant of mine age 
•* Sliould ha\'e been cherish'd by her childlike duty, 
" I am now full resolv'd to take a wife." 
Where (and with the same meaning) occurs again in Act H, 
sc. iii, of this play : 

" Where now his son 's a glow-worm" &c. Steevens. 

* 'for wisdom sees, those men 
Mlush not in actions blacker than the night. 
Will shun no course to keep them from the light.'] All the old 
copies read — will shert; — , but sheiuf is evidently a corruption. 
The word that I have ventured to insert in the text, in its place, 
was suggested by these lines in a subsequent scene, which ap- 
pear to me strongly to support tliis emendation : 

** And what may make him blush in being known, 
" He *11 stop tlie course by which it might be known." 
We might read *schew for eschew, if there were any instance 
of such an abbreviation being used. 

The expression is here, as in many places in this play, ellip- 
tical : for wisdom sees, that those who do not blush tQ commit ac- 

VOL. XVII. N 
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One sin, I know, another doth provoke ; 

Murder 's as near to lust, as flame to smoke. 

Poison and treason are the hands of sin, 

Ay, and the targets, to put off the shame : 

Then, lest my life be cropp'd to keep you clear,"* 

By flight I '11 shun the danger which I fear. [^Exit, 

jRe-enter Antiochus. 
Ant, He hath found the meaning,^ for the which we 
mean 
To have his head. 

He must not live to trumpet forth my infamy. 
Nor tell the world, Antiochus doth sin 
In such a loathed manner: 
And therefore instantly this prince must die ; 
For by his fall my honour must keep high. 
Who attends on us there ? 

Enter Thaliard.4 

Thai. Doth your highness call? 

jint. Thaliard, you *re of our chamber,* and our mind 
Partakes her private actions^ to. your secresy : 
And for your feithfulness we will advance you. 
Thaliard, behold, here 's poison, and here *s gold ; 
We hate the prince of Tyre, and thou must kill him ; 

4ion8 blacker than the nf^ht, -will not shun any course^ in order to 
preserve tliem from being made publick. J\{alone. 

^ — — to keep you deary'] To prevent any suspicion from fall- 
ing on you. So, in JMacbeth : 

" — always thought, that I 
** Requu'e a clearness.^' Malone. 

' He hath found the meaning, ] So, in Twine's book : ** Apol-* 
lonius prince of Tyre hath found out the solution of my ques- 
tion ; wherefore take shipping*' &c. Steevens. 

* — ThaliardS] This name is somewhat corrupted from 
ThaliarcA, i. e. Thaliarc/iM*, as it stands in Twine's translation. 

Steevens. 

* Thaliard, you 're of our chamber, &c.] So, in Twine's trans- 
lation : " Thaliarchiis, the only faithful! and trustie minister of 
my secrets" &c. The rest of the scene is formed on the same 
original. Steevens. 

^ Partakes her private actions — ] Our author in The Wintet^s 
Tale uses t ' e word partake in an active sense, for participate : 
** — your exultation 
** Partake to every one." Malmie. 
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It fits thee not to ask the reason why, 
Because we bid it. Say, is it done I' 

ThaL My lord, 

'*Tis done. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Ant, Enough; 
Lest your breath cool yourself, telling your haste .^ 

Meaa. My lord, prince Pericles is fled. {Exit Mes|i. 

Ant, As thou 

Wilt live, fly after: and, as^ an arrow, shot 
From a well-experienc'd archer, hits the mark 
His eye doth level at, so thou ne*er return, 
Unless thou say. Prince Pericles is dead. 

ThaL My lord, if I 
Can get him once within my pistol's length, 
I *11 make him sure : so farewel to your highness. \Exit, 

Ant, Thaliard, adieu I till Pericles be dead, 
My heart can lend no succour to my head.^ {Exit* 



"^ Sai/, i» it danfi ?"] We might point differently : 
** Itjita thee not to ask the reason ivhy : 
** Because we bid it, say is it done .?" J^falone. 

' Lest your breath &c.] Old copy : 

Let your breath cool yourself, telling your haste. 
This passage is little better than nonsense, as it stands, and 
evidently requires amendment. — The words are addressed, not 
to the Messenger, but to Thaliard, who has told the King that 
he may consider Pericles as already dead ; to which the King 
replies — 

Enough ; 

Lest your breath cool yourself, telling your haste. 
That is, " Say no more of it, lest your breath, in describing 
your alacrity, should cool your ardour." The words let and lest 
might easily have been confounded. M. Mason. 

See (for instances of the same typographical error,) Titus 
JIndronicus, p. 96, n. 8. Steevens. 

** — and, as — ] Thus the folio. The quarto reads— anrf 
like an arrow. Malone. 

* My heart can lend no succour to my ftead.'] So, the King irt 
Bamlet .• 

<« " till I know 'tis done. 

How ere my haps, my joys were ne'er begfun.** Malone. 
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SCENE II. 

Tyre. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter Pericles, Helicanus, and other Lords. 

Per. Let none disturb us: Why this charge of thoughts?-^ 
The sad companion, dull-cy'd melancholy,' 
By me so us'd a guest is, not an hour. 
In the day's glorious wait, or peaceful night, 
(The tomb where grief should sleep) can breed me quiet 1 
Here pleasures coint mine eyes, and mine eyes shun them, 
And danger, wliich I feared, is at Antioch, 
AVhosc arm i^ecms far too short to hit me here : 
Yet neither pleasure's art can joy my spirits, 
Nor v(it the other's distance comfort ttie. 



^ Why this charge of thoup^hts ?] [Old copy— whjr thould 

&C.3 The c[uurto, 1609, reads— cliajyc. The emendation was 
siigg'fHicd by Mr. Steevens. The folio 1G64, for chig^ substi- 
tuted chiin^e. Change is siibstit\itcd for cluirge in ^a you Like 
it, 1623, Act I, sr. iii, and in doriolanva. Act V, BC. iii. 

Thought was foi*nierly used in the sense of melancholy. See 
Antony and Cleopotra, Act III, sc. xi. Vol. XIII. MiUone. 

In what respect are the thoughts of Pericles changed? 1 would 
read, ** — charge of thouglits," i. e. weight of them, burthen, 
pressure of liiouj^ht. So afterwards, in this play: 
" Patience, good sir, even for this charge.'* 
The first copy reads chage. 

Altliough — thought, in the singular number, often means me- 
lancholy, in the plural, I believe, it is never employed with that 
signification. Steevens. 

Change of thoughts it seems was the old reading, which I 
think preferable to the amendment. By change of thoughts Pe- 
ricles means, that change in the disposition of his mind — that 
unusual propensity to melancholy and cares, which he afterwards 
describes, and which made his body pine, and his soul to lan- 
ginsh. There appears, however, to be an error in the passage ; 
we should leave out the word should, which injures both the 
sense and the metre, and read : 

Let none disturb us: -why this change of thoughts? J\l. J^aaon. 

^ The sad companion, duU-ey'd melancholy,] So, in The Co' 
medy of Errors: 

" Sweet recreation barr'd, what doth ensue 
" But moody and dull Melancholy, 

" Kinsman to gi*im and comfortless despair ?" JMalone. 
— dull-ey'd melancholyj'] The same compound epithet oc- 
curs in T/ie JSIerchant of Ve7iice : 

" I '11 not be made a soft and dull-ey'd fool." Steevenc. 
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Then it is thus: the passions of the mind. 

That have their first conception by mis-dread. 

Have after-nourishment and life by care ; 

And what was first but fear what might be done,* 

Grows elder now, and cares it be not done.* 

And so with me ; — ^the great Antiochus 

('Gainst whom I am too little to contend, 

Since he 's so great,^ can make his will his act,) 

Will think me speaking, though I swear to silence ; 

Nor boots it me to say, I honour him,'^ 

If he suspect I may dishonour him : 

And what may make him blush in being known. 

He '11 stop the course by which it might be known ; 

With ho^itile forces he '11 o'erspread the land. 

And witli the ostent of war will look so huge,' 

Amazement shall drive courage from the state ; 

Our men be vanquished, e'er they do resist. 

And subjects punish'd, that ne'er thought offence : 

Which care of them, not pity of myself, 

(Who am no more but as the tops of trees. 

Which fence the roots they grow by, and, defend them,) 

Makes'^ both my body pine, and soul to lang^sh^ 

* — ^ But fear -what nugh* be done,'] But fear of what might 
kappen. McUone, 

^ I and carea it be not done,"] And makes provision that it 
may not be done. J^lone. 

® Since he 's so great,'] Perhaps we should read : 
Since he, so great, &c. 
Otherwise the latter part of the line will be elliptical. Steevens. 

^ ' to say, J honour him,] ffim was supplied by Mr. Rowe 

fbr the sake of the metre. J^Ialone. 



* Jtnd with the ostent &c.'] Old copies 

»dnd -with the stent of war will look so huge. Steevens. 
Should not this be : — 

»dnd with th' ostent of war &c. ? Tyrwhitt. 
The emendation made by Mr. Tyrwhitt is confirmed by & 
"passage in The Merchant of Venice : 

'* Like one well studied in a sad ostent^ 
To please his grandam." Malone. 



({ 



Which care of tliem, Sec] Old copy— 
Which care of them, not pity of myself, 
( Who once no more but as tlie tops of trees, 
WlUch fence the roots they grow by, and defend them^) 
Mikes 8tc. N 2 
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And punish that before, that he would punish. 

1 Lord, Joy and all comfort in your sacred breast! 

2 Lord. And keep your mind, till you return to us. 
Peaceful and comfoitable ! 

HeL Peace, peace, my loixls, and give experience 
tongue. 
They do abuse the king, that flatter him : 
For flattery is the bellows blows up sm ; 
The thing the which is fluttered, but a spark. 
To which that breath t^ivcs heat and stronger glowing ;^ 
Whereas rc])roof, ol)eclient, and in order, 
I'its kings, ils ihey are men, for they may en\ 
When sigiiior Sooth^ here docs prochdm a peace, 
He flatters you, makes war upon yoiu* life : 
Prince, pardon nu;, or strike me, if you please ; 
1 cannot be nuich lower than my knees. 

Per. All leave us else ; but let your cares o'erlook 
What shipping, and what lading 's in our haven, 
And tlien return to us. [Exeunt Lords.] Helicanus, thou 
J last moved us : what seest thou in our looks? 

HeL An angry brow, dread lord. 

Per^ If there be such a dart m princes' frowns. 



\ would read— JT/io am no more &c. Farmer. 

Pericles means to compare the head of a kingdom to the up- 
per bi anches of a uee. As it is the office of the latter to screen 
the roots ihey grow by, so it is the duty of the former to pro- 
tect Ills subjects, wlio are no 'ess the supporters of his dignity. 
So, in King Henry VT, P. Ill : 

** Thus yields the cedar &c. 

** Whose top branch over-peer'd Jove's spreading tree, 
" And kept low shrubs from wmter's powerful wind." 

Steevent. 

^ To which thai breath ^c."] i. e. the !)realli of flatterjr-. The 
old co])y reads — that spark ; the word, (as Mr. Steevens has ob- 
served) bcinji; accidentally repeated by the compositor. He 
would read — ^tliat leind, Malone. 

This piissag-e seems to be corrupt, as it stands, and the sense 
requires that we should read : 

To ivhich tJiat blast gi-ves heat and stronger gUrwing. 

Steevens agrees with me in the necessity of some amend- 
ment, but proposes to read wind, which I think not so proper a 
word as blast. JM. Ma&on. 

^ When signior Sooth — ] A near kinsman of this gentleman 
is menuoned in The Winter's Tale : " — and his pond iish*d by 
his uext neighbour, by sir Smile, his neighbour.** ^HfUom* 
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How durst thy tongiue.inove anger to our face? 

HeL How dare the plants look up to heaven, from 
whence 
They have their nourishment?^ 

Per, Thou know'st I have power 

To take thy life. 

Hel. [kneeUng] I have ground the axe myself; 
Do you but strike the blow. 

Per, Rise, pr'ythee rise ; 

Sit down, sit down; thou art no flatterer: 
I thank thee for it ; and high heaven forbid, 
That kings should let their ears hear their faults hidH 
Fit counsellor, and servant for a prince. 
Who by thy wisdom mak'st a prince thy servant, 
What would'st thou have me do? 

Hel, With patience bear 

Such griefs as you do lay upon yourself. 

Per, Thou speak'st like a physician, Helicanus; 
"Who minister'st a potion unto me. 
That thou would'st tremble to receive thyself. 
Attend me then : I went to Antioch, 
Where, as thou know'st,* against the face of death, 

^ How dare the plants look up to lieaven, from whence 
Tliey have their iiourUliment .?] Thus tlie quarto 1609. Mr. 
Rowe &c. read : 

How dare the planets look up wnto leaven 
From whence they have their nourishment ? 
It woula puzzle a plulosoplier to ascertain the quality of pla- 
netary nourishment^ or to discover how planets y which are already 
in heaven, can be said to look up to it. Steevens. 

* That kings should let their ears Iiear their faults hid .'3 Heaven 
forbid, that kings should stop their ears, and so prevent tiiem 
from hearing tlieir secret faults !— To let formerly signified to 
hinder, 

So> in Hamlet : 

** By heaven I '11 make a ghost of him that lets me." 
A|fadn, in Tancred and Gismund, 1592 : 

** Nor base suspect of aught to let his suit." MaUme. 

I am not clear, but tliat let is here used in its ordinary sense ; 
** Forbid it heaven, (says Pericles) that kiiit^s should suffer tlieir 
ears to hear their failings palliated !" //. WlUte. 

• * Where, as thou know'*st, &c'.] Malone observes that whereas * 
is frequently used by the old di'amatick writers, instead of 
•where, and he is certainly right ; but the observation is not to 
the purpose on the present occasion ; for the word -wherecu doea ^^t 
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I sought the purchase of a glorious beauty, 
From whence an issue* I might propagate, 
Bring arms to princes, and to subjects joysJ 
Her face was to mine eye beyond all wonder ; 
The rest (hark in thine ear) as black as incest ; 
Which by my knowledge found, the sinful father 
Seem*d not to strike, but smooth :« but thou know'st tliis, 
'Tis time to fear, when tyrants seem to kiss. 
Which fear so grew in me, I hither fled, 

not really occur in this passage, which fihould be printed and 

pointed thus : 

— — I -went to Antioch, 
Where t as thou knoiv^sty against the face of death, 
I sought the purchase of a glorious beauty. 
Where is more frequently used fbr rohereas, but not in this 

place. J^. Mason 

^ From whence an issue — ] From whence I might propagate 
an issue, that are arms, &c. Malone. 

"^ From -wJience an issue I might propagate. 
Bring ai^ms to princes, and to subjects joys."] Old" copy: 

Are arms to princes, and bring joys to subjects. 
1 once imagined that a line was wanting- to complete the sense of 
this passage, and that the deficiency might be supplied as fol- 
lows : 

— — — a glorious beauty 

From ivhence an issue I nUght propagate / 

For royal progeny are general blessings. 

Bring arms to princes, and to subjects joy. 

Her face &c. 
Influenced, however, by the subsequent remark of Mr. M. Ma- 
son, I have recovered the sense for which he contends, by omit- 
ting one word in tlie corrupted line, and transposing others. 

SteevefM. 
The meaning of this passage is clearly this : " From whence 
I might propagate such issue, as bring additional strength to 
princes, and joy to tlieir subjects." The expression ia certainly 
faulty ; but it seems to be the fault of the author, not the prin- 
ter. 1 believe it was written as it stands. M. Mason. 

' Seemed not te stnke, but smooth :] To smooth formerly signi- 
fied to fatter. See note on *< — srtwoth every passion," in JSng 
Lear, Act II, sc. ii. Malone. 

To smooth in this pla.cc means to stroke. In the same sense 
we should understand tlie word in Milton's Comus, v. 251 : 
" — smoothing the raven down 
" Of darkness, till it smiPd." 
They say in some counties «»wo/^— instead of stroke, the cat 
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Under the covering of a careful night. 
Who seem'd my good protector ; and being here, 
Bethought me what was past^ what might succeed. 
I knew him tyrannous; and tyrants' fears 
Decrease not, but grow faster than their years :^ 
And should he doubt it, (as no doubt he doth^) 
That I should open to the listening air, 
How many worthy princes' bloods were shed, 
To keep his bed of blackness unlaid ope,— 
To lop that doubt, he '11 fill this land with arms, 
And make pretence of wmng that I have done him; 
When all, for mine, if I may call 't offence. 
Must feel war's blow, who spares not innocence ;* 
Which love to all (of wliich thyself art one, 
Who now rcprov'st me for it) 

HeL Alas, sir! 

Per, Drew sleep out of mine eyes, blood fix>m my 
cheeks. 
Musings into my mind, a thousand doubts 
How I might stop this tempest, ere it came ; 
And finding little comfort to relieve them, 
I thought it princely charity to grieve them.^ 

^ ^ — than their years .•] Old copy— #Ae years. Their suspi- 
cions outgi'ow their years ; a circumstance sufficiently natural to 
veteran tyrants. The correction is mine. Steevens. 

^ And should he doubt it, («.9 nn doubt he ^ioM)3 The quarto, 
1609, reads : 

And should he doo 't, a^ no doubt he doth — . 
from which the reading* of the text has been formed. The re- 
petition is much in our author's manner, and tlie following 
words, to lop tliat doubt, render this emendation almost certain. 

Jlfalone. 

Here is an apparent corruption. I should not hesitate to read 
"'doubt on *^— or, — do^ibt it. To doubt is to remain in suspense 
or uncertainty. — Should he be in doubt that I shall keep tlus se- 
cret* (as tliere is no doubt but he is) why, to " lop tliat doubt," 
L e. to get rid of tliat painful uncertainty, he will strive to make 
me ai^)ear the aggressor, by attacking me first as the author of 
some supposed injury to himself. Steevens. 

^ — "utho spares not innocence .•] Thus the eldest quarto. All 
the other copies read corruptly : 

— 'icho fears not innocence. JSfalone. 

^ I thought it princely charity to grieve them.3 That is to la- 
ment theu- fate. The eldest quarto reads-*^0 grieve for them.^- 
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HeL Well, my lord, since you have given mc lean 
to speak, 
Freely I *11 speak. Antiochus you fear, 
And justly too, I think, you fear the tyrant. 
Who either by publick war, or private treason, 
Will take away your life. 
Therefore, my lord, go travel for a while, 
Till that his rage and anger be forgot. 
Or Destinies do cut his thread of life. 
Your rule direct to any ; if to me, 
Day serves not night more faithful than I '11 be. 

Per, I do not doubt thy faith ; 
But should he wrong my liberties in absence — 

HeL We '11 mingle bloods together in the earth, 
from whence we had our being and our birth. 

Per. Tyre, I now look from Uiee then, and to TharsUI^ 
Intend my travel, where I *11 hear from thee ; 
And by whose letters I *11 dispose myself. 
The care I had and have for subjects* good, 
On thee I lay, whose wisdom's strength can bear it.* 
I '11 take thy word for faith, not ask thine oath ; 
Who shuns not to break one, will sure crack both ;^ 
But in our orbs we '11 live so round and safe,^ 
That time of both this truth shall ne'er convince,^ 
Thou show'dst a subject's shine, I a true prince.^ [Exetmt. 

But a rhyme bccitiq to have b^en intended. The reading of the 
text was furnished by tlie third quarto, 1630, which, howeveTy is 
of no authority. Malone. 

* — vfhoae -wisdonCs strength can bear it.'\ Pericles transfer- 
ring his authority to Hclicanus during his absence, naturally 
brings the first scene of Measure for Measure to our mind. 

Malone, 

' xvill sure crack both .•] Thus the folio. The word ntre 

is not found in the quarto. Malone. 

* Biit in our orbs we '11 live so round and safei\ The first quarto 
Teads — xvill live. For the emendation I am answerable. The 
quarto of 1619 has— we live. The first copy may have been right, 
if^ as I suspect, the preceding line has been lost. Malone. 

But in our orbs ve Ul livs so round and »«/<?,] 

" — in seipso totus teres atque rotundas,^ Horace. 
In our orbs means, in our diiTerent spheres. Steevens. 

' — this truth shall ne'er convince,3 Overcome. See VoL 
VII, p. 74, n. 8. Malone. 

* Thou shovi*d8t a subject^ shine, / a true pnncc.'] SffUne is by 
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SCENE III. 

^yre. Jin Ante'Chamher in the Palacd, 

Enter Thaliard. 

Tfial, S05 this is Tjrre, and this is the court. Here must 
I kill king Pericles ; and if I do not, I am sure to be 
hanged at home : 'tis dangerous. — Well, I perceive he 
was a wise fellow, and had good discretion, that being 
bid to ask what he would of the king, desired he might 
know none of his secrets.^ Now do I see he had some 
reason for it : for if a king bid a man be a villain, he is 

OUT ancient writers frequently used as a substantive. So, in 
Chlori8f OP The Complaint of tlie passionate despised Shepheard, by 
W. Smith, 1596 : 

*• Thou glorious sunne, from whence my lesser light 
** The substance of his chrystal shine doth borrow." 
This sentiment is not much unlike that of Falstaff : ** I shall 
think the better of myself and thee^ during my life ; I for a va- 
liant lion, and thou for a true prince." Mnlnne. 

That the word shine may be uacd as a substantive, cannot be 
doubted whilst we have sunshine and moonshiiie. If the present 
reading of this passage be adopted, the word s/iine must neces- 
sarily be taken in that sense ; but what the shine of a subject is, 
it would be difficult to define. The difficulty is avoided by 
leaving out a letter, and reading— 

Thou sho7vd*st a subject shiiie, I a trite prince. 
In this case the word sMne becomes a verb, and the meaning 
^ be : — " No time shall be able to disprove tliis truth, that 
you have shown a subject in a glorious light, and I a true prince." 

Jlii J^ason. 
The same idea is more clearly expressed in Kin^ Henry F///, 
Act HI, sc. ii : 

** A loyal and obedient subject is 
" Therein illustrated." 
I can neither controvert nor support Mr. M. Mason's position, 
because I cannot ascertain if shine be considered as a verb, how 
the meaning he contends for is deduced fi'om the words before 
OS. Steevens. 

^ I perceive he teas a -wise felhvf, &c.] Who this wise fellow 
was, may be known from the following passage in Bamabie 
Riche's Soutdiet^s Wishe to Britons Welfare, or Captaine Skill 
and Captaine Pill, 1604, p. 27 : "I will therefore commende the 
poet PHUpides, who being demaunded by l^ng JUnmachus, what 
favour hee might doe unto him for that hee loved him, made this 
tnswere to the King ; that your muestie would never impart 
unto me any of your secrets.** Steevem, 
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bound by the indenture of bis oath to be onc^— Hush) 
here come the lords of Tyre. 

Enter Helicanus, Escapes, and other Lords. 

Hel. You shall not need, my fellow peers of Tyre, 
Further to question of your king's departure. 
His seal'd commission, left in trust with me, 
Doth speak sufficiently, he *s gone to travel. 

ThcU, How I the king gone ! [Mde, • 

HeL If further yet you will be satisfied. 
Why, as it were unlicensed of your loves, 
He would depart, I '11 give some light unto you. 
Being at Antioch — 

Thai, What from Antioch? [Addc. 

HeL Royal Antiochus (on what cause I know not) 
Took some displeasure at him; at least he judg'd so: 
And doubting lest that he had crr'd or sum'd, 
To show his sorrow, would correct himself; 
So puts liimself unto the shipman's toil,^ 
With whom each minute threatens life or death. 

ThaL Well, I perceive [Addc. 

I shall not be hang'd iio>v, aliliough I would;* 
But since he 's gone, the king it sure must please, 
He 'scap'd the land, to perish on the seas. — 
But I 'II present me. Peace to the lords of Tyi^e! 

HeL Lord Thaliard from Antiochus is welcome. 

ThaL From him I come 
With message unto princely Pericles; 
But, since my landing, as I have understood 
Your lord has took himself to unknown travels, 
My message must return fmm whence it came. 

HeL We have no reason to desire it,^ since 

^ So puts himself unto the shiptnan*8 toil,] Thus/mJiin^ Seiifl' 

rui: 

" Hath into monstrous habits put the graces 
** That once were his." 
A^ain, in Chapman's version of the fifth Odyssey : 
** — — since his father's fame 
" He puts m pursuite," &c. Steevens. 

^ although I -would ,•] So, Autolyais^ in The JFintet^s Tale .' 

" If I had a mind to be honest, I see, Fortune would not suffer 
me ; she drops boimties into my mouth." Malone. 

^ We have no reason to desire t/,] Thus all the old copic** 
Perhaps a word is wanting. We might read » 
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Commended to our master, not to us: 

Yet, ere you shall depart, this' we desire, — 

As friends to Antioch, we may feast in Tyre.* \jExeunt, 

SCENE IV. 
Tharsus. ji Room in the Governor's House. 

Enter Cleon, Dionyza, and Attendants. 

Cle. My Dionyza, shall we rest us here. 
And by relating talcs of others' griefs, 
See if 'twill teach us to forget our own ? 

Dio. That were to blow at fire, in hope to quench it ; 
For who digs hills because they do aspire, 
Throws down one mountain, to cast up a higher. 
O my distressed lord, even such our griefs ; 
Here they 're but felt and seen with mistful eyes,* 
But like to groves, being topp'd, they higher rise. 

We have no reason to desire it told — . 
Your message being addressed to oui* master, and not to us, 
there is no reason why we should desire you to divulge it. If, 
however, desire be considered as a trisyllable, the metre, though, 
perhaps, not the sense, will be supplied. Maloiie. 

I have supplied the adverb— «nce, both for the sake of sense 
and metre. Steevens. 

* Vet, ere you shall depart, tlUs -soe desire, — 
.is friends to Antioch, -we may feast in TV/»'^.] Thus also Aga- 
memnon addresses ^neas in Troilns and Cressida : 
" Yourself shall feast with us, before you go, 
** And find the welcome of a noble foe." *}tulone. 

^ Here they *re Imt felt, and seen ivith mistful eyes,"] Old copy — 
Here they *re but felt and seen -with miscliicf 's eyes. 
Mp. Malone reads — unseen. Steevens. 

Tlie quarto 1609, reads — anrfseen. The words and seen, and 
that which I have inserted in my text, arc so near in sound, that 
they might easily have been confounded by a hasty pronuncia- 
tion, or an inattentive transcriber. By mischief *s eyes, 1 under- 
stand, " the eyes of tliose who would feel a malignant pleasure 
in our misfortunes, and add to tliem by their triumph over us." 
The eye lias l)cen long described by poets as cither propitious, or 
malignant and unlucky. Thus in a subsequent scene in this play : 
" Now the good gods throw their best eyes upon it!'* Malone. 
I suspect tliis line, ukc many otliers before us, to be corrupt, 
•and therefore read— «w«(/*w/ instead of mischiefs. So, in Kni^- 
Henry V, Act IV, sc. vi: 

For, hearing this, I must perforce compound 

With mttful eyes, or they [tears] will wsuft tcx)." 4 

VOL. xvnr. o ''■ 
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Cle, O Dionyza, 
Who wanteth food, and will not say, he wants it, 
Or can conceal his hunger, till he famish ? 
Our tongues and sorrows do"* sound deep our woes 
Into the air; our eyes do weep, till lungs^ 
Fetch breath that may proclaim them louder; that) 
If heaven slumber, while their creatures want, 
They may awake their helps to comfort tliem.' 
I '11 then discourse our woes, folt several years, 
And wanting breath to speak, help me with tears. 

Dio, I '11 do my best, sir. 

Cle, This Tharsus, o'er which I have government, 
(A city, on whom plenty held full hand,) 
For richesj strew'd herself even in the streets;* 

The sense of the passage will then be,— Withdrawn, as we 
now are, from the scene we describe, our sorrows are simply 
felt, and ajipear indistinct, as tlirough a miat. When we attempt 
to reduce our griefs by artful comparison, that effort is made to 
o^ir disadvantage, and our calamities encrease, like trees, that 
shoot the higher, because they have felt the discipline of the 
pruning knife. Shakspeare has an expression similar to the fore- 
going : 

" I see before me, neither here nor there, 
" Nor what ensues, but have a fog in them 
" J Thich I caiinot pierce through." Cymbeline, Act HI, sc.i. 
I may, however, have only exchanged one sort of nonsense foi^ 
another ; as the following comparison in Mr. Pope's Estay on 
Criticism, v. 392, seems to suggest a different meaning to the 
observation of Dionyza: 

" As things seem large which we through mists descry ;" 
thus sorrow is always apt to magnify its object. Steevens, 

^ Our tongues and sorrows do — ] Mr. Malone reads— ^otf. 

Steevens. 

The original copy has — to, here and in the next line ; which 
cannot be right. To was often written by our old writers for 
too i and in like manner too and two were confounded. The 
quarto of 1619 reads — do in the first line, f think Cleon means 
to say— Let our tongues and soi^otvs too sound deep, &c. Jkfalofie. 

"! — — till lungs — ] The old copy has — tojigues. The correc- 
tion was made by Mr. Steevcns. Malone. 

^ They may awake tlieir helps to comfort them."^ Old copy— 
helpt7*«. Steevcns. 

Perh.ips we should read— ^Ae//)». So before : 

" — — be my helps, 

" To compass such a boundless happiness !" J\Ialone. 
I have adopted Mr. Malone's very natural conjecture. Stcevens. 

* For riches, strewed licrsclf (ri'pn in the st*^epts i"] For, in the 
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Whose towers bore heads so high, they kiss'd the clouds,^ 
And strangers ne'pr beheld, but wonder'd at ; 
Whose men and dames so jetted and adom'd,^ 
Like one another's glass to trim them by :^ 
Their tables were stor'd full, to glad the sight, 
And not so much to feed on, as delight ; 

present instance, I'believe, means— <w*/A respect to, mth regarif 
to riches. Thus, in Coriolanus : 

" Rather our state's defective for requital, 
** Than we to stretch it out,'* 
** Strew'd herself ^^ referring to city, is undoubtedly tlie true 
■reading. Thus, in Timon of Athens : 

" Thou 'It give away thyself m paper shortly." Steevens. 
Shakspeare generally uses riches as a singidar noun. Thus, 
in Othello : 

** The riches of the ship is come ashore." 
Ag^ain, ibid-' 

" But riches fineless t> as poor as winter — ." 
Again, in his 87th Sonnet : 

" And for that riches .Where is my deserving ?" Milons. 
I should propose to read richness, instead of riches, which ren- 
ders the passage not only correct, but much more poetical. 

Malone must also prove that he uses riches to express a per- 
son, or it will not agree with the word herself, or answer in this 
place. This last line should be in a parenthesis. M. Mdaon. 

^ —..-. bore heads so liiffh, they kissed the cloud9,3 So, in Hopt' 
let.' 

*' — like the herald Mercury, 
** New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill." 
Again, in The Rape of JLucrece, 1594 : 

** Threat'ning cloud-Mssing Ilion with annoy." 
Again, more appositely, in Troilus and Cvessida : 

" Yon tovfers whose wanton tops do buss the clonds." 

•Malone. 

' — so jetted and adorn* d,"^ To jet is to strut, to walk 
proudly. So, in TSoeyth J^ffht : " Contemplation makes a rare 
turkey-cock of him : how he jets under his advanced plumes 1" 

Steevens. 

- ^ Like one another^ s glass to trim them by:"] The same idea is 
found in Hamlet : Ophelia, speaking of the prince, says he was : 

** The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 

** The observ'd of aU observers." 
Ag^jun, in Cymbeline .* 

" A sample to the youngest ; to the more mature 

•* A glass that feated them." 
Again, in The Second Part of King Henry IV: 

" — He was indeed the glass, 

•* Whereinthe noble youthdidr/?v»» themselves," MiaJmit. 
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All poverty was scom*d, and pride so great, 
The name of help grew odious to repeat. 

Dio. O, 'tis too true. 

Cle. But sec what heaven can do! By this our chaage. 
These mouths, whom but of late, earth, sea, and air, 
Were all too little to content and please. 
Although they gave their creatures in abundance. 
As houses are defil'd for want of use. 
They arc now starv'd for want of exercise : 
Those palates, who not yet two summers younger,'* 
Must have inventions to delight the taste. 
Would now be glad of bread, and beg for it ; 
Those mothers who, to nousle up their babes,* 



■* Those palates, &c.] The passage is so corrupt in the old 
''opy> that it is difficult even to form a probable conjecture upon 
it. It reads — ^\vho not yet ttvo savers yonnffer. The words fnot 
iis'd to himsfcr'*s savoiir'\ which I have iiisciled in my text, aitbrd 
sense, and are not very remote from tlic traces of the original 
letters ; and savour and hunger might easily have been trans- 
posed. We have in a subsequent scene : 

'* All viands that I cat, do seem unsavoury.** 
I do not, however, propose this emendation with tlie smallest 
confidence ; but it may remain till some less exceptionable con- 
jecture shall be offered. Malone, 

The old reading is evidently erroneous, but the change of a 
single word, the reading of summei's, instead of savers, gives us 
what certainly the author wrote : 

Those palates -ufho not yet two summers younger, &c. 
That is, " Those palates, who less than two years ago, re- 
quired some new inventions of cookery to delight their taste, 
would now be glad of plain bread." M. %Ma8on. 

I have inserted INIr. M. Mason's emendation in the text. In 
Romeo and Juliet our author also computes time by the same 
number of summers : 

" Let two more summers wither in their pride," &c. 

Steevent* 

* — to nousle up their baheSf^ I would read — nttrsle. A 

fondling is still called a nursling'. To novzle, or, as it is now 

written, nuzzle , is to go with the nose down like a hog. So, Pope: 

•' " The blessed benefit, not there contin'd, 

** IJrops to a third, who nuzzles close behind." Steevens. 

In an ancient poem entitled The strange Birth, honourable 

Coronation, and most unhappie Death of famous Arthur, King of 

Brytaine, 1601, I find the word nuzzle used nearly in the same 

manner as in the text : 

" The fii'st fair sportive night that you shall have, 
** Lying safely nuzkd by faire Igrenc's side.'* 
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Thought nought too cutiouS) are ready now, 
To eat those little darUng^ whom they lov'd. 
So sharp are hunger's teeth, that man and wife 
Draw lots, who first shall die to lengthen life : 
Here stands a lord, and there a lady weeping ; 
Here many sink, yet those which see them tall, 
Have scarce strength left to give them burial. 
Is not this true ? 
Dio, Our cheeks and hollow eyes do witness it. 
Cle, O, let those cities, that of Plenty's cup^ 
And her prosperities so largely taste, 
With their superfluous riots, hear these tears 1 
. The misery of Tharsus may be theirs. 

Enter a Lord. 

Lord, Where 's the lord governor? 

Cle, Here. 
Speak out thy sorrows^ which thou bring'st, in haste, 
For comfort is too far for us to expect. 

Lord, We have descried, upon our neighbouring shore, 
A portly sail of ships make hitherward. 

Cle, I thought as much. 
One sorrow never comes, but brings an heir. 
That may succeed as his inheritor ;» 
And so in ours.: some neighbouring nation, 
Taking advantage of our misery. 

Again, more appositely, ibidem: 

** Being nuzzled in effeminate delights — .*' 
I have therefore retained the reading of the old copy. Mdtiie. 

^ O, let those cities, that of Plenties cup-^"] A kindred thought 
is found in JK«^ Lear : 

" — Take physick pomp ! 

** Expose tliyself to feel what wretches feel, 

** That thou ma)^st shake the superflux to them, 

** And show the heavens more just.** 
Again, ibidem: 

*• Let the superfluous and lust-dieted man," &c. MdU^. 

"" ^.^.^^ thy somnvs — ] Perhaps— f Ac sorrows. Steevens. 

^ One sorrtnv never comeSf but brink's an heir. 
That may succeed as his- inheritor;'] So, in Handet: 
*' — — — sorrows never come as single spies, 
" But in battalions.** Steevens. 
Again, ibidem: 

" One woe doth tread upon another's, heels^ 
^ Sk> fast they follow.** Moihm. 
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Hath stuff 'd these hollow vessels with their power^^ 
To beat us down, the which arc down already ; 
And make a conquest of unhappy me,^ 
Whereas no glory 's^ got to overcome. 

Lord. That 's the least fear; for, by the semblance^ 
Of their white Hags displayed, they bring us peace, 
And come to us as favourers, not as foes. 

CVe. Thou spcak'st like him 's untutor'd to repeat,* 
Who makes the flurest show, meuus most deceit. 

® Hath BttiffUl these hollotv vesfsels -with tlieiv power,] [Old 
copy— ^/itf — ] Tlie qiKarto, 1609, rends — That stuft"*d &c. The 
context clearly shows Ihut we oug'ht to read Hath instead of 
That. — By power is meant forces. The word is frequently used 
in that sense by our ancient writers. So, in Kin^ Lear : 
" ■ from Friince there comes a power 
" Into this 8cattcr*d kingdom.** Malone. 
I read : 

Hath stuff* d these hollow vessels &c. 
Hollow^ ap])lied to ships, is a Homeric epithet. See Iliad Jn 
V. 26. SteerK'Tis. 

^ Jtndmake a conquest ofunliappy me,] I believe a letter wa& 
dropped at the press, and would read : 

— ofviihappy men, £«fc. JMalone. 
Perhaps the m is only a w reversed, and the author designed 
us to read, however improperly and ungi-ammatically— tj^ urt- 
happy wtt. 

So, in Curiolanus : 

— and to poor we, 
Thine enmity 's most capital.*' Steetens. 

^ Whereas no glory *s — ] Whereas, it has been already oB- 
served, was anciently used for where. Malone. 

^ That '* the last fear ; for, by the semblance — ] It should be 
remembered, tliat semblance w-as ])ronoimced as a trisyllable— *- 
scmblc-ance. So, our author in The Comedy of JErrws : 
" And these two Dromios, one in semblance.^^ 
So, in. The Two Gentlemen of Verona, resendfleth is a quadrl-* 
syllable : 

** O how this spring of love resembleth »" J^aUme,- 

^ Thou sp€iik'*st like him *s witutor*d to repeat,"} The quarto^ 
1609, reads — like himnes untutor'd to repeats I suppose uie au- 
thor wrote — him is — an expression which, however elliptical^ is 
not more so tlian many others in thi§ play. Jllahne. 

Perhaps we should rcad-^/i/w who is, and regulate the metre* 
as follows : 

Thou speak^st 

Like him who is untutor'*d to repeat, &c. 

The sense is — Deluded by the pacijick appearance of this ncvy,. 
vou talk Uke one, who has never learned the common ada^e^ " thsft 
the /direst outsides are most to b^ tsuspccted." Utec^nn^ 
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But biing tliey what they will, what need we fear?^ 
The ground 's the low'st, and we are half way there. 
Go tell their general, we attend him here, 
To know for what he comes, and whence he comes, 
And what he craves. 

Lord. I go, my lord. [^ExiL 

Cle. Welcome is peace, if he on peace consist f 
If wars, we are unable to resist. 

Enter Pericles, with Attendants. 
Per. Lord governor, for so we hear you are, 
Let not our ships and number of our men. 
Be, like a beacon fir'd, to amaze your eyes. 
We have heard your miseries as far as Tyre, 
And seen the desolation of your streets : 
Nor come we to add sorrow to your tears,. 
But to relieve them of their heavy load ; 
And these our ships you happily may think 
Are, like the Trojan horse, war-stuff*d within. 
With bloody views, expecting oveithrow,^ 

* What need toe fear? &c.] The earliest copy reads aiut 

points thus : • 

What need -we leave our grounds the hxvest ? 
The reading" which is inserted in the text, is that of the second 
quarto, printed in 1619. JMalone. 
But bring they xvhat they -ivill, and what they can, 
What need ive fear ? 

The ground 's the lowest, and we are half ivay tJuire.'] The rcr 
dnndancy of the metre leads me to suspect tliis passage of inter-^ 
polauon. 1 therefore read : 

But bring they xvhat they roill, -what need we fear? 
Tlic ground '« the low'otf and we are half way there. 
Are the words omitted — undivhat they ca7i— of any value? Steevens. 

* ■ if he on peace consist ,*3 If he stands on peace. A Lsl- 
tin sense. Mulone. 

^ And these our ships you happily may think 
Are, like the Trojan horse, \fnX'Stuff*d witUn, 
With bloody views, expecting wertlirow,'\ i. e. "which you hap* 
pUy, &c. The old copy reads : 

And these our sliips. you happily may think. 
Are like the Trojan horse, was stuffed within 
With bloody veines, &c. 
For the emendation of this corrupted pasiage the reader i& 
indebted to Mr. Steevens. So, as he has observed, in^ formec 
icene : 

^' Hathtfru/'e/thehoUowresMlsvitfaitheiz'i^lvetr 
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-Are stor'd with corn, to make your needy bread,^ 
And give them life, who are hunger-staiVd, half deatf. 

ML The gods of Greece protect you ! 
And we '11 pray for you. 

Per, Rise, I pray you, rise ; 

We do not look for reverence, but for love. 
And harbourage for ourself, our ships, and men. 

C/e. The which when any shall not gratify, 
Or pay you with unthankfiilness in thought,* 
Be it our wives, our children, or ourselves. 
The curse of heaven and men succeed their evils I 
Till when, (the which, I hope, shall ne'er be seen,) 
Your grace is welcome to our town and us. 

Per, Which welcome we '11 accept ; feast here a while^ 
Until our stars that frown, lend us a smile. [Exeunt^ 



ACT II. 

Enter Gower. 

Goto, Here have you seen a mighty kulg 
His child, I wis, to incest bring ; 
A better prince, and benign lord. 
Prove awful both in deed and word.^ 

^ — — to make your needy bread,] i. e. to make bread Ib^ 
your needy subjects. Percy. 

^ Or pay you loith unthankftdnesa in thought,] I suspect the 
author wrote : 

Or pay you with unthankfulness in aught. 
Be it our wives, &c. 

If we are unthankful to you in anyone instance, or refuse, should 
there be occasion, to sacrifice any thing for your service, whe- 
ther our wives, our children or ourselves, may the curse of hea- 
ven, and of mankind, &c.-— ^u^/t^ was anciently written oug^ht. 
Our wives, &c. may however refer to any in the former linej I 
have therefore made no changpc. J^Ialone. 

I believe the old reading is the true one. Ingratitude in thought 
is mental ingratitude. The governor imprecates vengeance on 
himself and his people, should any of them harbour even an 
iingrateful thought in their bosoms respecting Pericles. Steevem*. 

No amendment is wanting ; the meaning is this :— ** May these 
persons be cursed who shjdl pay you with unthankfulness, even 
in thought, though they should be our dearest friends, or eveUr 
ourselves." M. Mason. 

^ A better pritice, and benign lord^ 
Prove awful &c.] i, e. you have seen a better pfince, •&& 
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Be quiet then, as men should be. 

Till he hath pass'd necessity. 

1 '11 show you those in troubles reignj 

Losing a mite, a mountain gain.^ 

The good in conversation^ 

(To whom I give my benizon) 

Is still at Tharsus, where^ each man 

Thinks all is writ he spoken can:* 

And, to remember what he does, 

Gild his statue glorious:'' 

prove awful &c. The verb in tlie first line is carried on to tBe 
Ihird. Old copy: 

That will prove aivful both in deed and -word. 
I have omitted the two first words, as the sense proceeds with- 
out them, and tliey render the metre irregular. Steevena. 

^ I *ll shotv you those &c.] I will now exhibit to you persons, 
who, after suffering small and temporary evil, will at length 
he blessed with happiness.— I suspect our author had here in 
view the title of a chapter in Geata Romanorum, in which the 
story of Apollonius is told ; though I will not say in what lan- 
^age he read it. It is this : ** De tribulatione temporali qu3e in 
[fauaium sempiternum postremo conimutahitur.'* Mdlone. 

^ The good in conversation — ] Conversation is conduct, beha- 
\'iour. So, in the Second Epistle of St. Peter, iii, 11 : " -^ to 
be in all holy conversation and godliness." Steevens. 

* The good in conversation 

(To nohom I give my benizon) 

Is still at T/uirsus, where &c. J This passage is confusedly ex- 
pressed. Gower means to say — The good prince (on whom I 
bestow my best wishes) is still engaged at Tharsus, where every 
man &c. Steevena. 

' T/unks all is -writ he spoken can ••] Pays as much respect to 
whatever Pericles says, as if it were holy writ. ** As true as the 
gospel^^* is still common language. Malone. 

Writ may certainly mean scripture; the holy wi*itings, byway 
of eminence, being so denominated. We might, however, read 
— wjV, i. e. wisdom. So, Gower, in this story of Prince Appolyn: 
" Though that thou be of little witte.^* Steevena, 

® Gild his statue glorious .•] This circumstance, as well as the 
foregoing, is found in the Confessio Amanti^: 
** AppoUnus, whan that he herde 
" The mischefe, howe the citee ferde, 
** All freliche of his owne gifte 
" His wheate among hem for to shifte, 
*' The whiche by ship he had brought* 
<' He yavc, and tolss of hem light oou^t. 
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But tidings to the contrary 

Are brought your eyes; what need speak I^ 

Dumb Show, 
Enter at one door Pericles, talking with Cleon; all tht 
Train with them. Enter at another door^ a Gentleman 
with a Letter to Pericles; Pericles ahows the Let- 
ter to Cleon ; then gives the Messenger a reward^ a 
knights him. Exeunt Pericles, Cleon, Is^c, severally 

Gow. Good Helicane hath staid at home, 
Not to eat honey, like a drone. 
From others' labours; forth he strive^ 
To killen bad, keep good alive ; 
And, to fulfil his prince' desire, 
Sends word of all that haps in Tyre :■ 
How Thaliard came full bent with sin, 
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But sithen fyrst this worlde began« 
Was never yet to suche a man 
" More joye made than thei hym made ; 
" Fop thei were all of hym so glade, 
*• That thei for ever in remembrance 
** Made afigMre in vetemblance 
** Of hym, and in a common place 
" Thei set it up ; so that his face 
** Might eveiy maner man beholde^ 
** So as the citee was beholde : 
" It was of laton over-gylte ; 
*• Thus hath he nought his yefte spilte.** 
All the copies read — BuUd his statue, Uc, MaMfe. 
They also unnecessarily read : 

Build hit statue to make it glorious. 
Head— ^W. So, in Gower : 

" It was of laton over -gt/lte.** 
Again, in Kyng Appolyn of Thyre, 1510 ; " — in remembraunCie 
ihey made an ymage or statue of dene gold,^' &c. Steevens. 

'' — — forth &c.] Old copy— /or though he strive -i-. I read 
forth; i. e. thoroughly, from begimiing to end. So, in Mdamtn 
for Measure: 

" __— _ . you, cousin, 

'* Whom it concerns to hear tliis matter ybrM, 

•* Do with your injuries as seems you best." Steeveni, 

^ Good Helicane hath staid at home, — ..— •« 
^9nd to fulfil his princ^ desire. 

Sends word of all that liaps in Tyre .•] The old copy reads : 
Good Helicane tiiat stayed at home, ■ 
Saved one of all &c. 
The emendation was suggested by Mr. Stecvens. Mahne: 
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And hid intent, to murder him ;^ 

And that in Tharsus was not best^ 

Longer for him to make his rest: 

He knowing soy^ put fortli to seas^ 

Where when men been, there 's seldom ease ; 

For now the wind beg^s to blow; 

Thunder above, and deeps below. 

Make such unquiet, that the ship 

Should house him safe, is wreck'd and split p 

And he, good prince, having all lost, 

By waves from coast to coast is tost : 

All perishen of man, of pelf, 

Ne aught escapen but himself;^ 

Till fortune, tir'd with doing bad, 

^ ^ndhid intent, to murder him;"] The first quarto reads : 

»^7id hid in Tent to murder him. 
This is only mentioned to show how inaccurately this play 
Was originally printed, and to justify the liberty that has been 
taken in correcting the preceding passage. The reading of the 
text is that of tlie quarto 1619. J^falone, 
Himt. Thaliard came full beiit mth sin, 

^ind hid intent to murder him.'] Sin and him cannot be received 
as rhymes. Perhaps the author wrote, 
full bent "with scheme. 
And hid intent y &c. 
The old reading, in the second line, is certainly the true one. 
Bid intent is concealed design, such as was that of Thaliard. 

Steevens. 

^ was not best — ] The construction is. And that for him 

to make his rest longer in Tharsus, was not best ; i. e. his best 
course. Jkfalone. 

' -J5fe knowing »o,] i. e. says Mr. Steevens, by whom this 
emendation was made, " he being thus hiformed.** The old 
copy has — He doing so. Malone. 

* that the ship 

Should house him safe, is rureclc'd and split;"] Ship and split 
are such defective rhymes, that I suppose our author wrote fleet, 
Pericles, in the storm, lost his^ee^ as well as the vessel in which 
lie was himself embarked. Steevens. 

* ^e auffht escapen but himself;] [Old copy— -escapen'if — 3 I^' 
should be printed either escapen or escaped. 

Our ancestors had a plural number m their tentet wludl if 
now lost out of the language ; e. g. in the present teii8e« 
I escape We escapen 

Thou escapest Ye escapen 

He escapeth They esca^^ett. 
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Threw him ashore, to give him glad :* 
And here he comes : what shall be next, 
Pardon old Gower; this long 's the text.^ [Exij. 

SCENE I. 

Pentapolis. jin often Place ; by the Sea Side. 
Enter Pericles, wet. 

Per. Yet cease your ire, ye angry stars of heaven 1 
Wind, rain, and thunder, remember, earthly man 
Is but a substance that must yield to you ; 
x\nd I, as fits my nature, do obey you. 
Alas, the sea hath cast me on the rocks, 
Wash'd me from shore to shore, and left me breath^ 



But it did not, I believe, extend to the pretcr-imperfccts, other- 
wise than thus : They tUdden [for did"] escape. Percy. 

I do not believe the text to be corrupt. Our author seems in 
this instance to have followed Gower : 

" and with himselfe were in debate, 

" Thynkende what he had lore," &c. 

I think I have observed many other instances of the same 
kind in the Confessio Amantis. Jlialone. 

Thinkeiide is a participle, and therefore inapplicable to the 
present question. Steevens. 

* to ^\\t him fflad:"^ Dr. Percy asks if we should not 

read — ^to make him glad. Perhaps we should : but the language 
of our fictitious Gower, like that of our Pseudo-Rowley, is so 
often in'econcilcable to the practice of any age, that criticism 
on such bungling imitations is almost thrown away. Steevetu- 

^ — ivhat shall be next, 
Pavdon old Gower; this long *s the text."] The meaning of 
lliis may be — Excuse old Gower from telling' you -what fcUivt- 
The very text to it has proved of too considerable length aireaijf. 

Steevew- 

" — and left me breath 
JK*othing to flunk on, &c.] The quarto, 1609, reads— W 
left my breath. I read— and left me breath, that isleft me life, 
only to aggravate my misfortunes, by enabling me to thiJik on 
the death that awaits me. Jifalone. 

Mr. Malone's correction is certainly proper ; and the passftgc 
before us can have no other meaning, than — ^left me^Ure oiuy 
that ensuing death might become the object of my contempU^ 
tion. So, in the second Book of Sidney's Arcadia, where Ac 
shipwreck of P^Tocles is described : " — left nothing but des- 
pair of safetie, and expectation of a loathsome end." 
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thing to think on, but ensuing death : 
t it suffice the greatness o€ your powers, 
have bereft a prince of all his fortunes ; 
d having thro"wn him fronx your watry grave, 
re to have death in peace, is all he Ml crave. 

Enter Three Fisherme^.^ 
I FUh, What, ho, Pilche I^ 



Lgain, in Chapman's version of the fifth Book of Homer's 
'jiseify where the shipwrecked Ulysses is described : 
Two nights yet and days 



(( 
« 



He spent in wrestling with the sable seas : 
In which space often did his heart propose 
** Death to Ms eyea.^ Steevena. 



Enter Three Fishermen.'] This scene seems to have been 
ned on the following lines in tlie Confesaio ^imanti^ : 

** Thus was the yonge lorde all alone, 

" All naked in a poure plite.— 

" There came a fisher in the weye, 

*' And sigh a man there naked stonde, 

** And whan that he hath understonde 

** The cause, he hath of hym great routh-, 

" And onely of liis poure trouth 

" Of such clothes as he hadde 

** With great pitee tliis lorde he claddc : 

" And he liym thonketli as he sholde, 

" And sayth hjTn that it shall be yolde 

" If ever lie gete his state ageyne ; 

" And praith that he wolde hym seyne, 

" If nigh were any towne for hym. 
He sayd, ye, Pentapolim, 
Where botJi kynge and quene dwellen. 

** Whan he this talc herde teUen, 

** He gladdeth him, and gan beseche, 

** That he the weye hym wolde teche."— 
}hakspeare, delighting to describe the manners of such peo- 
, has introduced three fishermen instead of one, and extend- 
the dialogue to a considerable length. JUahne. 

' fVhat, ho, Pilche !] All the old copies read— What to pelche. 
e latter emendation was made by Mr. Tyrwhitt. For the 
er I am responsible. Pilche^ as he has observed, is a leathern 
it. The context confirms this correction. The first fisher- 
Q appears to be the master, and speaks with authority, and 
ae de^ee of contempt, to the third fisherman, who is a ser- 
it. — His next speech, What^ Paich-hreech, / 119/ is in the 
ne style. The second fisherman seemt to be a ■erram 13db- 
le ; and, after the master hM caU«dr«-Wluift» A«^ ffflchc > ' (ito> ^ 
VOL. XVn. P :i<\ 
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3 Fiah. Ho ! come, and bring away the nets. 

1 Fish, What Patch-breach, I say! 

3 Fish, Wh»t say y«>a, master? 

1 Fish, Look how thou stirrest now! come away^ or 
I '11 fetch thee with a wannion.^ 

3 Fish, 'Faith, master, I am thinking of the poor men 
that were cast away before us, even now. 

1 Fish, Alas, poor souls, it grieved my heart to hear 
what pitiful cries they made to us, to help tliem,^ when, 
well-a-day, we could scarce help ourselves. 

3 Fish, Nay, master, said not I as much, when I saw 
the porpus, how he bounced and tumbled?^ they say^ 
they are half fish, half flesh: a plague on them, they 
ne'er come, but I look to be washed. Master, I marvel 
how the fishes live in the sea. 

1 Fish, Why, as men do a-land ;* the great ones eat 
up the little ones: I can compare our rich misers to 
nothing so fitly as to a whale ; 'a plays imd tumbles, driv- 

I 

so I read) — expl.iins what it is he wants : — Ho, come and bring 
ttwav the tieta. JStalone. 

In Twine's translation we have the following passage :— ** He 
was a I'ou^h fisherman, with an hoode upon his head^ and a 
filtliic leatherne pelt upon his backe." Steevcns. 

^ Tvifh a wannion.] A phrase of which tlie meaning is 

obvious, tliough I cannot explain the word at the end of it. It 
is common in many of our old plays. Steevens. 

^ Alasy poor souis, it grieved mi/ heart Sec] So, in T^e JVinter's 
Tale : " O the most piteous cry of the poor soitls .' Sometimes to 
see 'em, and not to see 'cm ; — now the ship boring the moon with 
her mitin-niast, and anon swallowed with yest and froth, as 
you 'd thrust a cork into a hogshead. And then for the land- 
service — To see how the bear tore out his shoulder-bone ; /ww 
he cried to me for help.^* J^falone. 

^ ■ vfhen I SU1P the porpus hov he bounced and tumbled?!^ 
The rising of porpusses near a vessel at sea, has long been con- 
sidered by the superstition of sailors, as the fore-runner of a 
stoiTn. So, in The Duchess of Malfy, by Webster, 1623 : " He 
lifts up his nose like u foul porpus before a storai." MaUme. 

Malone considers tliis prognostick as arising merely from the 
superstition of tlie sailors : but Captain Cook, m his second voy- 
age to the South Seas, mentions the playing of porpusses round 
the ship as a certain sign of a violent gide of wind. M. .Mason. 

* ...^ a-land r\ This word occurs several times in Twine's 
translation, as well as in P. Holland's translation of Plimfs JSTat. 
Ifi?.t. Steevens. 
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ing the poor fry before him/ and at last devours them 
all at a mouthful. Such whales have I heai^d on a' the 
land, who never leave gaping, till they 've swallowed the 
whole parish, church, steeple, bells and all. 

Per, A pretty moral. 

3 Fish, But, master, if I had been the sexton, I would 
have been that day in the belfry.* 

2 FtBh, Why, man? 

3 FUh, Because he should have swallowed me too: 
and when Ihad been in his belly, I would have kept such 
a jangling 'of the bells, that he should never have left, 
till he cabt bells, steeple, church, and parish, up again. 
But if the good king Simonides were of my mind ■ 

/Vr. Simonides? 

3 Fi%h, We would purge the land of these drones, that 
rob the bee of her honey. 

Per, How from the finny subject of the sea^ 
These fishers tell the infimiities of men; 
And from their watry empire recollect 
All tliat may men approve, or men detect!— 
Peace be at your labour, honest fishermen. 

2 Fiah, Honest! good fellow, what 's that? if it be a 
day fits you, scratch it out of the calendar, and no body 
will look after it.^ 



5 — — as to a -whale; 'a playe and tumbles, driving' the poov 
Jry before him,"] So, in Coriolanus : 

*« -_— like scaled sculls 

" Before the belching whale.** Steevens. 

® / -would have been that day in the belfry.'^ That is, I shoul^l 
wish to have been that day in the belfry. M. Mason, 

'' — the finny subject of the sea — ] Old copies — fenny. 
Corrected by Mr. Steevens. Jlfalone. 

This thought is not much unlike another in ^s Tou Like It: 
— this our life, exempt from publick haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running* brooks. 
Sermons in stones, and good in eveiy thing." Steevens. 



(( 



' Hottest / good felloio, -what *s tliat ? if it be a day fits you, 
scratch it out of the calendar, and nobody -will look after it."] The 
old copy reads — if it be a day fits you, search out of the calen- 
dar, and nobody look after it. 

Part of the emendation suggested by Mr. Steevens, is con- 
firmed by a passage m The Coxcomb, by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
quoted by Mr. Mason : 






I fear shrewdly, I should do something ^tf| 

That would quite scratch me out of the c»kTv.d«x ?* Mv^im^^ 
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Per. Nay, see, the sea hath cast upon your coast, 

2 Fish, What a drunken knave was the sea, to cast 
thee m our way 1^ 

Per. A man whom both the waters and the wmd, 
In that vast tennis-court, hath made the ball 
For them to play upon,* entreats you pity him ; 
He asks of you, that never us'd to beg. 

1 Pish, No, friend, cannot you beg ? here *s them in 

The preceding speech of Pericles affords no apt introduction 
to the reply of the fisherman. Either somewhat is omitted that 
cannot now be supplied, or the whole passa^ is obscured by 
more than common depravation. 

It should seem that the prince had made some remark on the 
badness of the day. Perhaps the dialogue originally ran thus : 
** Per. Peace be at your labour, honest fishermen ;" 
" The day is roughs and thwarts your occupation,** 
" 2 Fish. Honest ! good fellow, what *s that ? If it be not a day 
fits you, scratch it out of the calendar, and nobody vnll loot 
after it." 

The following speech of Pericles is equally abrupt and incoii- 
sequent ; 

" JMay sec the sea hath cast upon your coast.'* 
The folio reads : 

" y may see the sea hath cast wk? upon your coast.** 
I would rather suppose the poet wrote : 

" JVay, sec the sea hath cast upon your coast ■■.** 
Here the Jisherman interposes. The prince tlien goes on : 
" A man" &c. Steeveiis. 
May not liere be an allusion to the dies honestianmua of Cicero ? 
— ** If you like the day, find it out in the almanack, and nobody 
will take it from you." Farmer. 

The allusion is to the lucky and unlucky days which are put 
down in somcof the old calendars. Doiice. 

Some difficulty, however, will remain, unless we suppose a 
])receding line to have been lost ; for Pericles (as the text stands) 
has said notliing about the day. I suspect that in the lost line he 
wished the men a ifood day. J\Iaione. 

^ to cast thee in our -way .'] He is playing on the word ca»tt 

which anciently was used both in the sense of to thronat, and to 
vomit. Sv), in jyiacbeth : 

" — yet I made a shift to cast him." 
It is used in the latter sense above : " — till he cast bells &c. 
vp again.^* JMalone. 

^ hath made the ball 

For them to play upon,'] So, in Sidney's Arcadia^ Book V : 
" In such a shadow &c. mankind lives, that neither they know 
how 10 Hky (.see, -or what to feare ; and are, Uke tenia 6a&, toased 
by the racket of the higher poivei's. Steevens. 
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ow country of Greece, gets more with begging, than we 
can do with working. 

2 Fish, Can'st thou catch any fishes then ? 

Per, I never practis'd it. 

2 M^h, Nay, then thou wilt starve sure ; for here *s 
nothing to be got now a-days, unless thou can'st fish for 't. 

Per, What I have been, I have forgot to know ; 
But what I am, want teaches me to think on ; 
A man shrunk up with cold 2^ my veins are chill, 
And have no more of life, than may suffice 
To give my tongue that heat, to ask your help ; 
Which if you shall refuse, when I am dead, 
For I am a man,^ pray see me buried. 

1 Fish, Die quoth-a ? Now gods forbid I I have a gown 
here; come, put it wi;* keep thee warm. Now, afore 
me, a handsome fellow 1^ Come, thou shalt go home, and 
we *11 have fiesh for holidays, fish for fasting-days, and 
moreo'er podding^ and flap-jacks f and thou shalt be wel- 
come. 

* ^ man shjnuik up with cold .•] Old copy. 

^ man throng'd up vdth cold; — • 
I suspect that throng* d, which is the reading of all the copies, is 
corrupt. We might read : 

A.man shrunk up -with cold ; 
(It might have been anciently written shrank.) So, in CynibeUne : 
** The shrinking slaves of itdnter > .** Maivne, 
The expression*— ^Artmlr up, is authorised by Pope in his ver- 
SMQ of the 16fth iZiod, 488 : 

Shrunk up he sat, with wild and haggard eye, 

Kor stood to combat, nor had force to fly." Steevens, 

* For lam a man,"] Old copy — for that I am. I omit that, 
which is equally unnecessary to sense and metre. So, in Othello - 

** Haply ybr I am black.** 
For is because. Steevens. 

i 

* ' ■ I / ha/oe a govm here ; &c.] In the prose history of Kynge 
Jtppokfn of Thyre, already quoted, the fisherman also gives him 
•* one halfe of his blacke mantelle for to cover his body with.** 

Steevefis. 

* — afore me, a handsome fellow !] So, in Twine's transla- 
tion : " When the fisherman beheld the comlinesse and beautie of 
the yoong gendeman, he was mooved with compassion towardes 
him, and led him into his house, and feasted him with such fare 
as he presently had ; and the more am|:die to expresse his great 
affection, he durobed himselfe of his poore and sizople cloake &c. 

Steevens. 

^ — • fiesh for holidays, fsh for fasting-dau^s^ ox^^s^st^fSX 

P2 
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Per. I thank you, sir. 

2 Fiah. Hark you, my friend, you said you could not 
beg. 

Per, I did but crave. 
• 2 Fish. But crave ? Then I '11 turn craver too, and so 
I shall 'scape whipping. 

Per, Why, are all your beggars whipped then ? 

2 Fhh, O, not all, my friend, not aJl ; for if all your 
beggars were whipped, I would wish no better office, 
than to be beadle. But, master, I '11 go draw up the net* 

\jExeunt Two of the Fishermen. 

Per, How well this honest mirth becomes their labour I 

1 Fish, Hark you, sir ! do you know where you are l 

Per. Not well. 

1 Fish, Why I '11 tell you: this is called Pentapolii^ 
and our king, the good Simonides. 

Per, The good king Simonides, do you call him ? 

1 Fish, Ay, sir ; and he deserves so to be called^ for 
his peaceable reign, and good government. 

Per. He is a happy king,^ since from his subjects 
He gains the name of good, by his government. 
How far is his court distant from this shore? 

1 Fish, Marry, sir, half a day's journey ; and I '11 telj 
you, he hath a fair daughter, and to-morrow is her birth- 

puddings and flap-jacks /] In the old copy this passa^ is strangely 
corrupted. It reads-^flesh for all days, fish for fasting days, and 
more, or puddings and flap-jacks. Dr. Fanner suggested to xne 
the correction of the latter part of the sentence : for the other 
emendation I am responsible. Mr. M. Mason would read— flesh 
for ale-days : but this was not, I think, the language of the time ; 
though ales and church-ales wa» common. JwUone, 

-^-'flap-jacks i] In some counties Siflap-yack signifies an ap- 
ple-puff; but anciently it seems to have meant a pancake, But» 
whatever it was, mention is made of it in Smith's Sea Grammar, 
1627': " For when a man is ill, or at the point of death, 1 would 
know whether a dish of buttered rice with a little cynamon* 
ginger, and sugar, a little minced meat, or rost beeie, a few 
stewed prunes, a race of g^eene ginger, SLflap-jacke, &c. bee not 
])etter than a Uttle poore John," &,c. Steevens^ 

"^ He is a happy king; &c.] This speech, in the old copies, i^ 
printed as follows : I have only transposed a few of the wor49 
for the sake of metre : 

** He is a happy king, since he gains from 
" His subjects the name of good, by his goTcrmncnt.** 

Steevefib. 
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day; and there are princes and knij^hts come from all 
parts of the world, to just and tourney for her love. 

Per, Did but my fortunes equal my desires, 
I 'd wish to make one there .'^ 

1 Fish. O, sir, things must be as they may ; and what 
a man cannot get, he may lawfully deal for — his wife's 
soul.9 

' Did but my fortunes &c.] The old copy as follows : 

Were my fortunes equal to my desires, 

/could wish to make one there. 
As all the speeches of Pericles, throughout this scene, were de- 
signed to be in metre, they cannot be restored to it without such 
petty liberties as I have taken in the present instance. Steevens. 

^ — and -wMt a man cannot get, &c.] This passage, in its 
present state, is to me unintelligible. We might read :— ** O, 
sir, things must be as they may ; and what a man cannot get, he 
may not lawfully deal for ; — his wife's soul." 

JBe content; things must be as Providence has appointed r-^nd 
vfhat his situation in life does not entitle him to aspire to, he ought 
not to attempt ; — the affections of a -woman in a higher spliere than 
hia orum. 

Soul is in other plucen used by our author for love. — Thus, in 
JVIeasure for JSIeasvre : 

" we have with special soul 

" Elected him, our absence to supply.** jyiahne. 

Things must be (says the speaker) as they are appointed to be ; 
and tvhat a man is not sure to compass, he has yet a just right to 
attempt. — Thus far the passage is clear. The Fisherman may 
then be supposed to begin a new sentence— ^w -icife's «ov^— but 
here he is interrupted by his comrades. He might otherwise 
have proceeded to say— TAe good will of a wife indeed is one of 
the things -which is difficult of attainment. A husband is in the 
right to strive for it, but after all his pains may fail to secure it. — 
I wish his brother fishermen had called oft' his attention before 
he had time to utter his last three words. Steevens. 

The Fisherman means, I think, to say, — " What a man can- 
not get, there is no law against giving, to save his wife's soul 
from purgatory." Farmer. 

It is difficult to extract any kind of sense from this passage, 
as it stands, and I don't see how it can be amended. Perhaps 
the meaning may be this : — " And what a man cannot accom- 
plish, he may lawfully endeavour to obtain ;" as for instance, his 
wife's affection. 

With respect to Farmer's explanation, I cannot conceive how 
a man can give what he caimot get; besides, if the words were 
capable of the meaning he supposes, they would not^ apply to 
any thing that had passed, or been said before ; and this Fisher- . 
ina^ isi a shrewd fellow, who is not supposed to speak iipnaeoM. 
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Re-enter the Two Fishermen, drawing uft a Jstet. 

2 Fi^. Help, master, help ; here 's a fish hangs in the 
net, like a poor man's right in the law; 'twill hardly come 
out. Ha ! bots on \^ 'tis come at last, and 'tis turned to 
a rusty armour. 

Per. An armour, friends I I pray you, let me see it. 
Thanks, fortune, yet, that after all my crosses,* 
Thou giv'st me somewhat to repair myself; 
And, though it was mine own,^ part of mine heritage, 
Which my dead fatlier did bequeath to me. 
With this strict charge, (even as he left his life) 
Keep, it^ my Pericles^ it hath been a shield 
^Twixt me and death; (and pointed to this brace:)* 
For that it sav*d me^ keefi it ; in like necettdty^ 
Which gods protect thee from I it may defend thee,^ 
It kept where I kept, I so dearly lov'd it; 



' bots on '*,3 The bote are the worms that breed in 

horses. This comick execration was formerly used in the room 
of one less decent. It occurs in Kinif Jfcnry JV, and in many 
other old plays. JUalone. 

See The Reliquea of Ancient English Poetry^ in the old song of 
The Miller of Mansfield^ Part U, line 65 : 

" Quoth Dick, a bots on you." Percy. 

2 .,_« q/Ver all my crosses,"] For the insertion of the word my, 
I am answerable. Malone. 

^ And, though it Tvas mine ovm,"] i. e. And / thank you, though 
it was my own. McUone. 

* — this brace :] The brace is the armour for the arm. So, 
in Troilus and Cressida .- 

" I '11 hide my silver beard in a gold beaver, 
" And in my vant-drace put this withered brawn.'* 
Avant bras. Fr. Steevens. 

See Vol. XII, p.51, n. 1. JHlalone. 

* Which gods protect thee from ! 6fc.] The old copies read» un- 
intelligibly : 

The -which tlie gods protect thee, fame nuu/ defend thee. 
I am answerable for the' correction.— The licence taken in 
omitting the pronoun before Aave, in a subsequent line of this 
speech, was formerly not uncommon. See note on the following 
passage in Othello, Act III, sc. iii : 

" Give me a living reason she 's disloyal." Malone. 
Being certdn that the metre throughout this play was once 
regidar, I correct the line in question thus : 

— — — in like necessity. 

Which gods protect thee from / it may defend thee. tSteetens. 
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Till the rough seas, that spare not any man. 
Took it in rage, though calm'd, they give 't again :^ 
I thank thee for 't ; my shipwreck *s now no ill, 
Since I have here my fether's gift by willJ 

1 Fhh, What mean you, sir ? 

Per. To beg of you, kind friends, this coat of worth. 
For it was sometime target to a king ; 
I know it by this mark. He lov'd me dearly, 
And for his sake, I wish the having of it ; 
And that you *d guide mc to yuur snverei.e^'s court, 
Where with 't I may appear a gentleman; 
And if that ever my low fortunes better,^ 
I '11 pay your bounties ; till then, rest your debtor. 

1 Fiah, Why, wilt thou tourney for the lady ? 

Per, I '11 show the virtue I have borne in arms. 

1 Fish, Why, do ye take it,^ and the gods give thee 
good on 'tl 

2 Fish, Ay, but hark you, my friend \^ 'twas we that 
miadc up this garment through the rough seams of the 
waters: there are certain condolements, certain vails. I 
hope, sir, if you thrive, you '11 remember from whence 
you had it.* 

Per, Believe 't, I will. 
Now, by your furtherance, I am cloth'd in steel ;3 

* — though calmed, they give 't again .•] Old copies : 

— though calnCd, have given it again. Steevena. 

"^ — — by will.'] Old copy — in hia -will. For the sake of metre 
I read— dy will. So, in Jta You Jdke It .- ** By -will but a poor 
thousand crowns." Stetvena. 

^ And if that ever my lov) fortunes better,] Old copy : 

And if that ever my loi» fortune 's better, . 

We should read — " My low fortunes better." Better is in this 
place a verb, ^w^fortunea the plural number. M. Maaon. 

® Why, do ye take *V,] This is, in plainer terms,-~Why, take it, 

Stff^ena. 

^ Ay, but hark you, my friend ; &c.] Thus, in Twine's trans- 
lation : " And in the meane time of this one thing onely doe I 
putte thee in minde, that when thou shalt be restored to thy 
former dignity, thou do not despise to thinke on the basenesse 
of the poore piece of garment." Steevena. 

* — from -whence you had it.3 For this correction I am an- 
swerable. The old copies read — had them. Jkfalone. 

^ Now, by your furtheraace, / am ckth^d in at^eli] Old copy, 
only : 
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And spite of all the rupture of the sea,* 
This jewel holds his biding on my arm;' 
Unto thy value will I mount myself 

Sy your furtherance, I am chth'd in tteel; — i-. 
1 either read : 

JBy your forbearance lam cloth* d in tteelf 
i. e. by your forbearance to claim the armour, which bcin^ juit 
drawn up in your net, might have been detained as JQVX own 
property ;— or, for the sake of mot»e also : 

i^ow, by your furcherunce^ &c. Steevent, 

^ And spite of all the rupture of the tea,"] We might read 
(with Dr. Sewel) : 

spite of all the rapture of the sea. 

That is— notwithstanding that the sea hath ravith^d so muck 
£rom me. So, afterwards : 

*• Who looking for adventures in the world, 

" Was by the rough seas reft of ships and men.'* 
Again, in The Life and Death of Lord Cromwell, 1602 : 

** Till envious fortune, and the ravenous sea, 

" Did rob, disrobe, and spoil us of our own.** 
But the old reading is sufficiently intelligible. J^alone. 

I am not Bure but that the old reading is the true one. We 
still talk of the breaking of the sea, and the breakers. What is 
the rupture of the sea, but another word for the breaking of it ? 
Bupture means any solution of continuity. 

It should not, however, be dissembled, that Chapman, in his 
version of the Jliad, has several times used the substantive rap* 
ture, to express violent seizure, or the act by which any thing is 
carried forcibly away. So, in the 5th Iliad : 

** Brake swift-foot Iris to his aid from all the darts that 
hiss'd 

** At her quick rapture ; — ." 
Again, ibid .• 

** — — and their friend did from his rapture bear.** 
Again, in the 22d Iliad : 

" — And looke how an eagle from her height 

" Stoopes to the rapture of a lamb.'* Steevens. 

* TJds jewel holds his biding on my ai^m ,•] The old copy reads 
— ^his building. Biding was, I believe, the poet's word. Mxlooe. 
This conjecture appears to be just. A similar expression oc- 
curs in Othello : 

" look, I have a weapon, 

** A better never did itself sustain 
" Upon a soldier's thigh." 
i. c. hold its biding, or place, tliere. 

Any ornament of enchased gold was anciently styled vl jewel. 
So, in Markham's Arcadia, 1607 : " She gave him a very fins 
jewel, wherein was set a most rich diamond." Steevene, 
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Upon a courser, whose delightful steps 
Shall mak^ the gazer joy to see him tread.— 
Only, my friend, I yet am unprovided 
Of a pair of bases.^ 

2 Fish, We '11 sure provide : thou shak have my best 
gown to make thee a pair ; and I '11 bring thee to the 
court myself. 

Per, Then honour be but a goal to my will ; 
This day I '11 rise, or else add ill to ill. \Exeunu 

® — a pair of bases.3 JBaaes appear to have been a kind of 
loose breeches. Thus, in the first Book of Sidney's Arcadia .• 
" About his middle he had, instead of bases, a long cioake of 
silke," &c. — A^ain, in the third Book : ** His bases (which he 
ware so long*, as they came almost to his ankle,) were Embroi- 
dered oneiy with blacke worms, which seemed to crawle up and 
downe, as readie alreadie to devour him." — It is clear from 
these passages, that bases (as if derived from Bns, Fr. a stwck* 
ing, as I formerly supposed,) cannot mean any kind of defensroe 
covering for the legs. 

In this concluding observation the late Captain Grose agreed 
with me ; though at the same time he confessed his inability to 
determine, with any degree of precision, what bases were. 

Steevens. 

Johnson tells us, in his Dictionary, that bases are part of any 
ornament that hangs down as housings, and quotes a passage 
from Sidney's ^.^Ircadia : " Phalantus was all in M'hite, having his 
bet9€s and caparisons embroidered :" — and to confirm this expla- 
nation it may be observed, that the [lower] valances of a bed 
are stiU called the bases. 

In Massinger's Picture, Sophia, speaking of Hilario's disguise, 
says to CJorisca : 

'* — — You, minion, 

•* Had a hand in it too, as it appears, 

*' Your petticoat senses for bases to this warrior.'* 

J^.fMastm. 

Bases, signified the housings of a horse, and may have been 
used in that sense here. So, in F^rfax's translation of Tasso's 
Godfrey of Bulloigne : 

** And with his streaming blood his bases dide." J\falone. 

It may be remarked, that Richardson in his notes on ParO' 
dise Lost, p. 392, has tlie following explanation :— " Bases, from 
Bus, (Fr.) they fall low to the ground ; they are also called the 
huttsing^, from ffouese, bc'dag'g-led.** Steevens. 
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SCENE II. 

The same, A fiublick Way^ or Platform^ leading to the 
Listn, A Pavilion by the aide of ity for the recefition 
qfthe King^ Princess^ Lorda^ Isfc, 

Enter Simonides, Thaisa, Lords, and Attendants. 

Sim. Are tlie knights ready to begin the triumph ?' 

1 Lord. They are, my liege ; 
And stay your coming to present themselves. 

Sim. Return them, we are ready ;^ and our daughter, 
In honour of whose birth these triumphs are. 
Sits here, like beauty's child, whom nature gat 
For men to see, and seeing wonder at. [Eocit a Lord. 

Thai. It pleaseth you, my father, to express^ 
My commendations great, whose merit 's less. 

Sim. 'Tis fit it should be so; for princes are 
A model, which heaven makes like to itself: 
As jewels lose their glory, if neglected. 
So princes their renown, if not respected. 
*Tis now your honour, daughter, to explain 
The labour of each knight, in his device.^ 

^ Are the knights ready to begin the triumph ?] In Gower's 
Poem, and Kynge Appolyn of Thyre, 1510, certain g}'mnastick 
exercises only are performed before the Pentapolilaii monarch, 
antecedent to the marriage of Appollinus, the Pericles of this 
play. The present tournament, however, as well as the dance 
in tlic next scene, seems to have been suggested by a passage of 
the former writer, M'ho, describing the manner in which the 
weddings of Apollinus was celebrated, says : 

** The kiii^htes tliat be yonge and proude, 

** Thei juste fi/si, and after fluunce.** J^alone. 
A triumph, in the language of Shakspcare's time, signified 
any publick shotv, such as a Mask, or Revel, &c. Thus, in IBng 
Richard II : 

" hold those justs and triumphs .?" 

Again, in King Henry VI: 

" With stately triumphs, mirtliful comick shows." 

Steevens. 

' Return them, we are ready;"] i. e. return them notice, ibat 
we are ready, &c. Percy. 

^ It pleaseth you, &c.] Old copy : 

It pleaseth you, my royal father to express . 

As this verse was too long by a foot, I have omitted the epithet 
royal. Steevens. 

^ 'Tit now your honour, daughter, to explain 
The lab9ttr of each knight, in his device.^ The old copy reidi 
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Tfiai, Which, to preserve mine honour, I '11 perform.* 

JSnter a Knight: hefiasaea over the Stage^ and hia Squire 
fireaenta his Shield to the Princess, , 

Sim, Who is the first that doth prefer himself? 

Thai. A knight of Sparta, my renowned fether ; 
And the device he bears upon his shield 
Is a black ^thiop, reaching at the sun ; 
The word, Lux tua vita ndhi? 

Sim, He loves you well, that holds his life of you* 

^The second Knight ftaaaes. 
Who is the second, that presents himself? 

Thai, A prince of Macedon, my royal father; 
And the device he bears upon his shield 
Is an arm'd knight, that 's conquer*d by a lady : 
The motto thus, in Spanish, Piu /icr dulcura que per 
fuerca,^ \The third Knight fiasaes, 

Sim, And what 's the third? 

Thai, The third of Antioch ; 

And his device, a wreath of chivalry : 

— ^to entertain^ which cannot be right. Mr. Steevens suggested 
the emendation. Malone. 

The sense would be clearer were we to substitute, both in 
this and the following instance, office, ffonour, however, may 
jnean her situation as queen of the feast, as she is afterwards 
denominated. 

The idea of this scene appears to have been caught from the 
riiad. Book in, where Helen describes the Grecian leaders to 
her father-in-law Priam. Steevens. 

* Whichy to preserve mine honour, I'll perform.'} Perhaps we 
should read— to Jbre/er, i. e. to advance. Percy. 

^ The word. Lux tua vita mihi.'] What we now call the motto, 
was somejbimes termed the w«rd or mot by our old writers. Le 
mot, French. So, in Marston's Satires, 1599 : 

** Fabius' perpetual golden coat, 

** Which might have semper idem for a mot.'' 
These Lalin mottos may perhaps be ui*ged as a proof of the 
learning of Shakspeare, or as an argument to show that he was 
not the author of this play ; but tournaments were so fashiona- 
ble and frequent an entertainment in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, that he might easily have been furnished with these shreds 
of literature. Malone. / 

^ Piu per dulcura que par . fuerca.'\ That is, more by 

sweetness than by force. The author should have wntten Mas j 
per dulciira, &c. PiU in Italian signifies fiiore ; \»iX^ \ \M3&fin^te^?9 
there is no such Spanish word. MaXane. 

VOL. xvn, Q 
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The word, Me fiom/ia provexit ajiex,^ 

\The fourth Knight /lajsses, 
Sim. What is the fourth ?« 

Thai, A burning torch,^ that 's turned upside down ; 
The word, Quod me alitj me cxtinguit, 

Sim. Wliich shows, that beauty hath his power and will, 
Which can as well inflame, as it can kill. 

\TheJifth Knight fimaeh 
Thai. The fifth, an hand environed with clouds ; 
Holding out gold, that 's by the touchstone tried : 
The motto thus. Sic spectandajidcs. 

[The sixth Knight fiaases, 
Sim. And what 's the sixth and last, which the knight 
himself 
With such a graceful courtesy dcliver'd? 

Thai. He seems a sti'anger; but his present is 
A wither'd branch,^ that 's only green at t6p ; 

' ■ Ji(? pomp.e provexit apex."] All the old copies haver— 
•Ife Pom/>cy, &c. Whether wc slioiild amend these words as 
follows — me pomptp provexit apex,^-or correct them thus — ^me 
Pompe* provexit apex, I confess my i^iorance. A ivreath of 
cidvalry, in its common sense, might be the desert of many 
knights on many various occasions ; so that its particular claim 
to honour on the present one is not very cleai'ly ascertained.— 
If the wreath declai-es of itself that it was once the ornament 
of Pompeifa helm, perhaps here may be some allusion to those 
particular marks of distinction which he wore after his blood- 
less victory over tlie Cilician pirates : 

" Et victis cedat piratica laurea Gallis." Sfeevens. 

Steevens is clearly right in reading pompXy instead of JPompey, 
and the meaning of the Knight in the choice of his device and 
motto seems to have been, to declare tliat he was not incited by 
love to enter the lists, but by tlie desire of glory, and the ambi- 
tion of obtaining the wreath of victor)' which Thaisa was to be- 
stow upon the conqueror. J^l. J^ason. 

^ What is tliefoiirth ?'\ i. e. What is the fourth device. Mahne. 

"^ A burning^ torch, &c.] This device and motto may have betn. 
taken from Daniel's translation of JPatdus Joviua, in 1585y in 
which tliey are found. Signat. H. 7. b. Malone. 
The same idea occurs again in King Henry VJ, P. I : 
** Here dies the dusky toi'ch of Mortimer, 
« Chok'd" &c. Steevens. 

^ He seems &c.] Old copy: 

He seems to be a stranger ; but his present 

Is a •wither'* d branchy . 

For reasons frequently given. I have here deserted the ancient 

text. Stecveiis. 
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The motto, In fiac sfie vivo. 

Sim, A pretty moral ; 
From the dejected state wherein he is, 
He hopes by you his fortunes yet may flourish. 

1 Lord. He had need mean better than his outward shoW 
Can any way speak in his just commend : 
For, by his rusty outside, he appears 
To have practis'd more the whipstock,^ than the lance. 

2 Lord, He well may be a stranger, for he comes 
To an honoured triumph, strangely furnished. 

3 Lord, And on set purpose let his armour rust 
Until this day, to scour it in the dust.^ 

Si7n. Opinion 'shut a fool, that makes us scan 
The outward habit by the inward man.^ 
But stay, the knights are coming ; we '11 withdraw 
Into the gallery. [^Exeunt, 

\^Great ShoutOy and all cri/y The mean knight.^ 

^ — the whipstock,] i. e. tlie carter's whip. See note on 
Twelfth Mght, Vol. III. Steevens. 

^ — let his armour rust 
Until this day, to scovr it in the dust."^ The idea of this ill-ap- 
pointed knight appears to have been adopted from Sidney's ^r- 
cadia. Book I : " His armour of as old a fashion, besides the 
rustie poornesse 8^c. — so that all that looked on, measured his 
leng^ on the eartli already," &c. Steevetis. 

* Tlie outxvard habit by the inioard man.'] i. e. that makes us 
scan the inward man by tlie outward habit. 

This kind of inversion was formerly veiy common. So, in The 
Merchant of Venice : 

" — that many may be meant 
" By the fool multitude." 
Sec the note on that passage in Vol. IV, p. 358, n. 7. Malone. 
Why should we not read : 

Tfie inward habit by the outward man. 
The words were accidentally misplaced. In the prose ro* 
jnance already quoted, the king says : " — the habyte maketh 
not the relygious man." Steeve^is. 

In my copy this Une is quoted in an old hand as Mr. SteevenS 
reads. Fai^mer. 

I don't tliink any amendment necessary; but the passage should 
be pointed thus : 

Opinion 's but a fool, that makes tu scan 
The outward habit by, the inward mtiM, 
That is, that makes us scan the inward man^by the outwild :^ 
habit. Ji. Mason. ' ^ . " ' '* 

^ Great shouts, and all cry. The me«alQU|^'\ KifHn;»^ 
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SCENE III. 
The same, A Hall of State, — J Banquet firejiared. 

Enter Simonides, Thaisa, Lords, Knights, and Atten- 
dants, 

Sim. Knights, 
To say you arc welcome, were superfluous. 
To place upon the volume of your deeds,* 
As in a title-page, your worth in arms, 
Were more than you expect, or more than 's fit. 
Since every worth in show commends itself. 
Prepare for mirth, for mirth becomes a feast : 
You are my guests.^ 

Thai. But you, my knight and guest ; 

To whom this wreath of victory I give, 
And crown you king of this day's happiness. 

J^er, 'Tis more by fortune, lady, than my merit.^ 

Sifn. Call it by what you will, the day is yours; 
And here, I hope, is none that envies it. 
In framing artists,^ art hath thus decreed. 
To make some good, but others to exceed ; 
And you 're her labour'd scholar. Come, queen o' the 
feast,^ 

first Book of Sidney's Acadia .• ** The victory being by the 
judges ^ven,the trumpets witnessed to the ill-apparelled knig-ht.*' 

Steevefu. 

* To place 8cc.] The quarto, 1609, reads— /place;' and this 
corrupt reading was followed in that of 1619, and in the foUq, 
1664. The emendation is taken from the folio^ 1685. JlibflMie. 

* You are my guests.^ Old copy : 

You are princes, and my gnesta. 
But as all the personages addressed were not princes^ and as the 
measure is overburthencd by the admission of these words, I 
have left them out. 

The change I have made, likewise affords a natural introduc- 
tion to the succeeding speech of the Princess. Steevent, 

^ than my merit] Thus the original quarto, 1609. The 

second quarto has— ^ merit. Malone. 

"^ In framing artistSy'] Oljd copy : 
In framing an artist. 
This judicious emendation is Mr. Malone's. Steeveru. 

' Come, queen o* the feast, 

^ ' {For, daughter, so yon SiTC,) So, in The Winter^a Tale ,^ 
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(For, daughter, so you are,) here take your place : 
Marshal the rest, as they deserve their grace. 

Knights, We are honour'd much by good Simonides. 

6V7/Z. Your presence glads our days ; honour we love, 
For who hates honour, hates the gods above. 
.Marsh. Sir, yond 's your place. 

Per, Some other is more fit. 

1 Knight. Contend not, sir; for we arc gentlemen, 
That neither in our hearts, nor outwai*d eyes, 
Envy the great, nor do the low despise.** 

Per, You are right courteous knights. 

Sim, Sit, sit, sir; $it. 

Per, By Jove, I wonder, that is king of thoughts, 
These cates resist me, she not thought upon.* 



<# 



present yourself 



" That "ivhich you are, mistress o* the feast.*' Steevens. 
^ That neither in oiir hearts, nor outward eyes. 
Envy the great, 7ior'do the low despise,'] This is the reading 
of the quarto, 1619. The first quarto reads — 

Have 7ieither in our hearts, nor ovtward eyes. 
Envies the great, nor shall the low despise. J\Ialo7ie. 

■* JBy Jove, I wonder, that is king of thoughts. 
These cates resist me, she not thought upon.] All the copies 
read^" he not thought upon" — and tliese lines are given to Si- 
monides. In the old plays it is observable, that declarations of 
affection, whether disguised or open, are generally made by 
both the parties ; if the lady utters a tender sentiment, a corres- 
ponding sentiment is usually given to her lover.— Hence I con- 
clude, that the author wrote — 

— — she not thought upon ;. 
and that these Unes belong to Pericles. If he be right, I would 
read: 

— he now thought upon. 
The prince recollecting his present state, and comparing it 
with that of Simonides, wonders tliat he can eat. In Gower, 
where tins entertainment is pai*ticularly described, it is said of 
AppolUnus, the Pericles of the present play, that — 
" He sette and cast about his cie 
** And sawe the lordes in estate, 
" And with hym selfe were in debate 
** Thynkende what he had lore ; 
** And such a sorowe he toke therefore,. 
That he sat ever stille and thiought, 
Jts he which of no meat rtntght." 
So, in Kyng Appolm of Th^e, 1510 : '« — ftt the IftSt haMttfr 
him down at the table, and wiikout etfnge^ he behcUethit' 
company of lordes imd grete e8tate«^— T^Qft lA.W 
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Tfiai, By Juno, that is queen 
Of marriage, all the viands that I eat 

about, a grete lorde that served at the kynge's table sayde unto 
the kynge, Certes, syr, this man wolde gladly youi* honour, for 
he dooth not ete, but beholdeth heilely your noble magnyfycence, 
and is in pojnt to weep." 

The words resist me, however, do not well correspond with 
this idea. T'erhaps they arc corrupt. Jifalonc. 

These cates resist me;,] i. e. go iiji^uinst my stomach. I would 
read, however,— be 7tot thought vpon. 

It appears from Com er and the prose novel, as well as many 
of tile following circumstances, that the thoughts of Pericles 
were not yet employed al)out tlie l^vinccss. He is only nunina- 
ting on his past misfortunes, on his former losses. The lady had 
found out what ailed her, long before Pericles had made a simi- 
lar discoveiy. Steevens.. 

I have no doubt but she is the right reading, that the first of 
these speeches belongs to Pericles ; and that the words these 
cates resist me, are justly explained by Steevens. The intention 
of the poet is to shew that their mutual passion had the same 
effect on Thaisa and Pericles : but as we arc not to suppose that 
his mistress was ever out of his thoughts, the sense requires that 
we should read — 

Tliese cates resist me, she hut thought upon. 
Meaning to say, thjit the slightest thoughts of her took away his 
appetite for eveiy tiling else, which corresponds with whftt she 
says in the subsequent speech. There are no two words more 
frequently mistaken for each other, in the old plays, than not and 
but. A mistress, when not thought upon, can have no effect 
with her lover. J^. JMason. 

If this speech belongs to Pericles, he must mean to say, that 
when he ceases to tliink of his mistress, his stomach fails him. 
Is there any thmg unnatural in this ? As displeasing sensations 
are known to diminish appetite, so pleasant ideas may be sup- 
pose '. to cncrease it. 

Pyrocles, however, the hero of Sidney's Arcadia, Book I, 
finds himself in the contrary situation, while seated at table with 
his raisti'ess, Philoclea : ** — my eyes drank much more eagerly 
of her beautie, than my mouth did of any other hquor. And so 
was my common sense deceived (being cliiefly bent to her) that 
as I dranke the wine, and withall stole a looke on her, mee 
seemed I tasted her deliciousnesse.'* 

I have not disturbed the speech in question, ai^d yet where 
would be the impropriety of leaving it in thetmouth of Simonl- 
des ? He is desirous of Pericles for a son-in-law, as Thaisa to 
possess him as a husband; and if the old gentleman cannot eat 
for thinking of him, such weakness is but of a piece with what 
follows, where his PentapoUtan majesty, in a colloquy with the 
lovers, renders himself as ridiculous as King Arthur in Tom 
Thumb, Simonides and Thiisa express a sort of family impa- 
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Do seem unsavoury, wishing him my meat 1^ 
Sure he 's a gallant gentleman. 

Sim. He 's but 

A co\mtry gentleman; 

He has done no more than other knights have done ; 
Broken a staff, or so ; so let it pass. 

Thai, To me he seems like diamond to glass. 

Per. Yon king 's to me, like to my feither's picture, 
Which tells me, in that glory once he was ; 
Had princes sit, like stars, about his throne, 
And he the sun, for them to reverence. 
None that beheld him, but like lesser lights, 
Did vail their crowns to his supremacy ;3 
Where now his son 's a glow-worm in the night,^ 

tience for the attainment of their different purposes. He won- 
ders why his appetite fails him, unless he is thinking* on Pericles ; 
she wishes for an exchange of provision ; and (as nurses say in 
fondness to their infants) loves her piince so well that she could 
eat him. The grossness of the daughter can only be exceeded 
by the anility of the father. I cannot persuade myself that 
Shakspeare had any hand in producing the Hurlothrumbic cha- 
racter of Simonides. Steevena. 

* — •adshing him my meat /] I am afraid tliat a jingle is here 
intended between meat and mate. The two words were, I be- 
lieve, in our author's time, generally, and are at this day in War- 
wickshire, pronounced alike. The address to Juno coimtenances 
this supposition. MaUme, 

Surely the plain meaning is, that she had rather have a hus- 
band than a ^nner ; that she wishes Pericles were in the place 
of the provisions before her : regarding him (to borrow a phrase 
from Romeo) as the dearest morsel of the earth. So, ia Two JVoblc 
Kinsmen .* 

•* If thou, couch 

** But one night with her 

** Thou shalt remember nothing more than what 

** That banquet bids thee to." Steevens. 

^ Did vail their cnrwns to his supremacy ;"] This idea perhaps 
was caught from the JRevelations, iv, 10 : ** And the four and 
twenty elders fell down before him Uiat sat on the tlirone, and 
cast their crowns before the throne.'* Steevens. 

* Where noto his son 's a glow-vorm in the nirht^"^ The old co- 
pies re^dr^Where norw his son &c. But this is scarcely intelli- 
gible. The slight change that has been made affords an eaiy 
fiense. Where is, I suppose, here, as in many other pl*cef, oiHea 
for -whereas. 

The peculiar properCf of tlte gkiw-*irofm» 
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The which hath fire in darkness, none in light; 
Whereby I see that Time 's the king of men, 
For he 's tlieir parent, and he is their grave,* 
And gives them what he will, not what they crave. 

Sifn. What, are you merry, knights? 

1 Knight. Who can be other, in this royal presence ? 

Sim. Here, with a cup that 's stor*d unto the brim,'^ 
f As you do love, fill to your mistress' lips,^) 
We drink this health to you. 

Knights. We thank your grace. 

Sim. Yet pause a while ; 
Yon knight, methinks, doth sit too melancholy, 
As if tlic entertainment in our court 



lias here employed a line, he has in HamletXivcppily described fcy 

a single word : 

** 1 he glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
" And 'gins to pale his uneffectualfve.^^ Malone. 

* For he *s their parent, and he is their grave,'^ So, in Hotneo 
ttnd Juliet : 

" The earth, that 's nature's mother, is her tomb ; 
" AVhat is her burying grave, that is her womb" 
Milton has the same thought : 

" The womb of nature, and perhaps her grave.** 
In the text the second quarto has been followed. The first 
reads : 

He '6' both their parent, and fie is their grave. JUalone. 

^ that ',«? stor'd nnto the brim,~\ The quarto, 1609, reads, 

— that 's stur^d unto the brim. Malone. 

If stirred be the true reading, it must mean, as Milton ex- 
presses it, that the liquor 

** — dunces in its chrystal bounds." 
But I rather think we should read— s^orV, i. e. replenished. So 
before in this play : 

« Their tables were stor'd full." 
Again : 

" Were not this glorious casket stor'd with ill." 
Again : 

these our ships 



It 



" Are stor'^d with com — ." Steepens. 

" (Jfii/ou do love, Jill to your mistress' lips,)"] i. e. let the quantity 
•f wine you swallow, be proper: lor.ed to the love you bear your 
mistress : In pl;»iner English— 7/*^o?« love kissing, drink a biin^ter. 
The construction is — ^As you love \ our mistresses' lips, so fill 
to them. Steevc7is. 

Ht^d—JiU to I'our mistresses. Fanner. 
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Had not a show might countervail his worth. 
Note it not you, Thaisa ? 

Thai, What is it 

To. me, my father ? 

Sim, O, attend, my daughter ; 

Princes, in this, should live like gods above, 
Who freely give to every one that comes 
To honour them : and princes, not doing so. 
Are like to gnats, which make a sound, but kiird 
Are wonder'd at.^ 

Therefore to make 's entrance more sweet, here say,^ 
We drink this standing-bowl of wine to him:^ 

Thai. Alas, my father, it befits not me 
Unto a stranger knight to be so bold ; 
He may my proffer take for an offence. 
Since men take women's gifts for impudence. 



^ and princes, not doing so, 

,Mre like to gnats, -which make a sound, but kilVd 
Are wonder'd at.3 i- e. when they are found to be such small 
insignificant animals, after making so gi*eat a noise. Percy. 

The sense appears to be this : — Wlien kings, like insects, lie 
dead before us, our admu*ation is excited by contemplating how 
in both instances the powers of creating bustle were superior to 
those which either object should seem to have promised. The 
worthless monarch, and the idle gnat, have only lived to make 
an empty bluster ; and when botli alike are dead, we wonder 
how it happened that they made so much, or that we permitted 
them to make it : — a natural reflection on the death of an un- 
serviceable prince, who having dispensed no blessings, can hope 
for no better character. 

I cannot, however, help thinking that this passage is both 
corrupted and disarranged, having been originally designed for 
one of those rhyming couplets with which tihe play abounds : 
** And princes, not doing so, are like the gnat, 
" Which makes a sound, but kill'd is wonder'd at.*' 

Steeveng. 

^ Therefore to make *s entrance more sweet, here »oy,] Old 
copy — 

Therefore to make his entrance more sv/eet. 
Here say, &c. Steevens. 
£ntrance was some times used by our old poets as a word of 
three syllables. Mdlone, 

By his entrance, I believe, is meant his present trance^ the 
reverie in which he is supposed to be sitting. SteevenM. 



" ^ ««^- this standing-bowl of trine to Aim.] A «raiuf!fyif -Aihfff inut. 

% bowl resting on a wot. Sieevetu, . „ ^ ij 
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Sim, How ! 
Do as I bid you, or you '11 move me else. 

T/iai, Now, by the gods, he could not please mc bet^ 
ter.2 [Aside. 

Sim, And further tell him, we desire to know, 
Of whence he is, his name and parentage .^ 

Thai, The king my father, sir, has drunk to you. 

Per, I thank him. 

Thai, Wishing it so much blood unto your life. 

JPer. I thank both him and you, and pledge him freclj. 

Thai, And further he desires to know of you, 
Of whence you are, your name and parentage. 

Per, A gentleman of Tyre— (my name, Pericles ; < 
^ly education being in arts and arms ;^) — 
Who looking for adventures in the world, 
Was by the rough seas reft of ships and men. 
And, after shipwreck, driven upon tliis shore. 

Thai, He thanks your grace ; names liimself Pericles, 
A gentleman of Tyre, who only by 
Misfortune of the seas has been bereft 
Of ships and men, and cast upon this shore. 

Sim, Now by the gods, I pity his misfortune, 
And will awake him from this melancholy. 
Come, gentlemen, we sit too long on tiifles. 
And waste the time, which looks for other revels. 
Even in your armours, as you are address'd, 
Will very well become a soldier's dance.* 

' JK*o'w, by tfie gods, he could not please me better."^ Thus^ in 
Twine's translation : " Then Lucina having already in her heart 
professed to do him good, and now perceiuing very iHckily her 
father's mind to be inclined to the desired purpose," &c. 

Steeveru. 

^ Of^Luhence he is, his name and parentage."} So, in the Con/ear 
sio ^^mantis : 

" His doughter 

** He bad to go on his message, 

** And fonde for to make him glade, 

** And she did as her fader bade ; 

** And goth to him the softe paas, 

" And asketli whens and what he was, 

" And praithe he shulde his thought leve.** Malofte, 
4 ^__ being i?i arts and arms ,•] The old copies hav e ■ been . 
I am responsible for the coiTection ; and for the introduction of 
the words has been in the following speech. Malone, 

^ JESven in yoitr armours, cw t/ow arc ftddresa'd, 
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I will not have excuse, with saying, this 
Loud musick is too harsh^ for ladies' heads; 
Since they love men in arms, as well as beds. 

[7%e Knights danct. 
So, this was well ask'd, 'twas so well perform'd.^ 
Come, sir; 

Here is a lady that wants breathing too : 
And I have often heard,^ you knights of Tyre 
Are excellent in making ladies trip ; 
And that their measures are as excellent. 

Per. In those that practise them, they are, my lord. 

Sim, O, that 's as much, as you would be denied 

[7%ff Knights and Ladies dance. 
Of your fair courtesy.— Unclasp, unclasp ; 
Thanks, gentlemen, to all ; all have done well. 
But you the best. [To Per.] Pages and lights, conduct? 
These knights unto their several lodgings : Yours, sir, 



Will very tvell become a soldier's (lance.3 As you are accou^ 
tered, prepared for combat. So, in King Henry V: 

" To-morrow for the march are we addi^ess'd." 
The word very, in the next hne, was inserted by the editor of 
the folio. Malone. 

So, in Twine's translation :^" I may not discourse at lai'ge of 
the liberall challeng-es made and proclaimed at the tilt Sic- 
running afoote, and dauncing in armour'* &c. Steevena. 

^ I -will not have excuse, by saying, this 
Loud musick is too harsh — j i. e. the loud noise made by the 
clashing of their armour. 

The dance here introduced is thus described in an ancient 
Dialogue against the Abuse of Dancing, bl. 1. no date : 
** There is a dance called Choria, 
" Which joy doth testify; 
** Another called Pyrricke 
*• Which warlike feats doth trv ; 
For men in armour gestures made. 
And leapt, that so they might. 
When need requires, be more prompt 
In publique weale to fight." Malone. 

'^ So, this -was -well a8k*d, 't was to -well performed.'] i. e. the ex- 
cellence of this exhibition has justified the solicitation by which 
it was obtained. Steevens. 

^ And I have often heard,"] I have inserted the Word ^fttn, 
which was probably omitted by the caieles^M of the compo- 
sitor. " • 



« 
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We have given order to be next our own.' 

Per, I am at your grace's pleasure. 

Sim, Princes, it is too late to talk of love, 
For that 's the mark I know you level at : 
Therefore each one betake him to his rest; 
To-morrow, all for speeding do their best. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 
Tyre. Ji Room in the Governor's House, 

Enter Helicanus and Escanes. 

Hel, No, no, my Escanes ; know this of me,'-*- 
Antiochus from incest liv'd not free ; 
For wliich, the most high gods not minding longer 
To withhold the vengeance that they had in store, 
Due to this heinous cupital offence ; 
Even in the height LUid pride of all his glory. 
When he was seated, and his daughter with him, 
In a chariot of inestimable value, 
A fire from heaven came, and shrivel'd up 
Their bodies,^ even to loathing ; for they so stunk, 
That all those eyes ador'd them, ere their fall. 
Scorn now their hand should give them burial.^ 



« 
« 
« 



to be next our oxLm.'\ So, Gower : 
The kynge his chambcrleyne let callc. 
And bad that he by all weye 
A chamber for this man purvei 
Which nig-h his own chambre bee** JSIalone. 

^ .Vo, no, my Eecanes ; &c.] The old copy : 
Ab, EscantSf knoio this of met — — . 
But this line being* imperfect, I suppose it should be read as I 
have printed it. Steevens. 

No, Escanes ;] I suspect the author wrote— -f»ow, Escanes ; 
&c. Afalone. 

Afire from heaven came, and shrivel* d up 

Their bodies,"] This circumstance is mentioned by Gower : 



(C 



they hym tolde. 



" That for vengeance as God it wolde, 
" Antiochus, as men male witte, 
" With thonder and lightnyng is forsmitte. 
** His doughter hath tifie same chance, 
" So ben thei both in o balance.*' Malone, 

* That all those eyes ador*d them, ere their fall. 
Scorn novf he.'] The expression is elliptical : 

TViat all thote eyez wlvVcYi «Aot' ^ V)ci!e,xsv V.C.. MaV^ue , 
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Esca, 'Twas very strange. 

Hel. And yet but just ; for thougli 

This king were great, his greatness was no guard 
To bar heaven's shaft, but sin had his rewai'd. 

Jisca, 'Tis very true. 

Enter Three Lords. 

1 Lord, See, not a man in private conference, 
Or council, has respect with him but he.^ 

2 Lord, It shall no longer grieve, without reproof, 

3 Lord. And curs'd be he that will not second it. 
1 I^ord. Follow me then: Lord Helicane, a word. 
HcL With me? and welcome: Happy day, my lords. 
I Lord. Know, that our griefs are risen to the top, 

And now at length they overflow their banks. 

HeL Your griefs, for what? wrong not the prince you 
love. 

1 Lord, Wrong not yourself then, noble Helicane ; 
But if the prince do live, let us salute him, • 
Or know what ground 's made happy by his breath. 
If in the world he live, we '11 seek him out ; 

If in his grave he rest, we '11 find him there ; 
And be resolv'd, he lives to govern us,'' 
Or dead, gives cause to mourn his funeral. 
And leaves us' to our free election. 

2 Lord, Whose death 's, indeed, the strongest in our 

censure :^ 
And knowing this kingdom, if without a head,' 

* SeCy not a man &c.] To what this cliarg'e of partiality wad 
designed to conduct, we do not learn ; for it appears to have no 
influence over the rest of the dialogue. Steevens. 

^ And be resolv'd, lie lives to govern iw,] Resolv'dls satisfied, 
free from doubt. So, in a subsequent scene : 

" Resolve your angry father, if my tongue," 8cc. Malone. 

^ And leaves us — ] The quarto, 1609, reads — And leave us, 
which cannot be right. Malone. 

^ Whose death '*, indeed^ the strongest in our censure :} i. e. 
the most probable in our opinion. Censure is thus used in King 
Richard III: 

" To give your cefisures in this weighty business." 

Steevetu. 
The old copies read — ^whose 'death indeed* 8cc. Mtdrnte.^ 

^ And kno-wing this kingdom, if wiihrnU a kfod^ '^^^ 
VOL. XVII. R 
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(Like i^dly buildings left without a roof*) 
Will soon to ruin fall, your noble self, 
That best know'st how to rule, and how to reigii. 
We thus submit unto,— our sovereign. 

Ml, Live, noble Heiicune 1 

HeL Try honour's cause ;- forbear your suffrages : 
If that you love prince Pericles, forbear. 
Take I your wish, I leap into the seas. 
Where 's hourly trouble, for a minute's ease.' 

kiio-io tliat the king'dom had absolutely lost its governor ; for in 
the very preceding' line this Lord observes that it was only more 
probable that he wus dead, than living^. 1 therefore read, with a 
very slig-ht change, — if witliout a head. The old copy, for if, 
has — ia. In the next line but one, by supplying the word -will^ 
which I suppose was omitted by the carelessness of the compo- 
sitor, the sense and metre are botli restored. The passage as it 
stands in the old copy, is not, by any mode of construction, re- 
ducible to grammar. Muhne. 

^ {Like goodly buildings left -without a roofy\ The same thought 
occurs in King Ucnrti If', I'art 11: 

" — leaves liis part-created cost 

" And nuked subject to the weeping clouds, 

" And waste for churlish winter's tyranny." Steevens. 

^ Try hononr^a cause ;] Perhaps we sliould read : 
Tru honour's course : — . Steevens, 

' Take I your wish, I leap into the seas, 

Where *s hourly trouble^ &c.] Thus the old copy. Steeve7is. 
It nusKt be acknowledged that a line in IJumlet, — 
" Or to take arms against a sea of troubles,^* 
as well as the rliyme, adds some support to tliis reading ; yet I 
have no doubt that the poet wrote : 

— / leap into the seat, — . 
So, in Macbeth : 

I have no spur 

To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which 6*er-leaps itself," &c. 
On ship-board the pain and pleasure may be in the proportion 
here stated ; but the troubles of him who' plunges i^ito the sea, 
(unless he hnppens to be an expert swimmer) are seldom of an 
hour's duration. J\f alone. 

Where *s hourly trouble, for a minute* s ease,'] So, in Kl7ig Rich- 
ard III: 

<' And each hour's joy wreck'd with a week of teen." 

J^Ialone. 

The expression is figurative, and by the words — I leap hUo 

the seas, 8cc. I believe the speaker only means — / embark too 

h'asiily on an expedition in which case is disproportioned to labour. 

fiiteevens. 
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A twelvemonth longer, let me then entreat you 

To forbear choice i' the absence of your king ;* 

If in which time expir'd, he not return, 

I shall with aged patience bear your yoke. 

But if I cannot win you to this love, 

Go search like noblemen, like noble subjects, 

And in your search, spend your adventurous worth : 

Whom if you find, and win unto return, 

You shall like diamonds sit about his crown.* 

1 Lord, To wisdom he 's a fool that will not yield ; 
And, since lord Helicane enjoineth us. 
We with our travels will endeavour it.'* 

Hel. Then you love us, we you, and we '11 clasp hands ; 
When peers thus knit, a kingdom ever stands. [Exeunt. 

SCENE V. 

Pentapolis. ji Room in the Palace, 

Enter Simonides, reading a Letter f the Knights 

meet him, 

1 Knight, Good morrow to the good Simonides. 
Sim, Knights, from my daughter this I let you know, 

* To forbear &c.] Old copy: 

To forbear the absence of your king. 
Some word being omitted in this line, I read : 

To forbear choice i* the absence of your king. Steevens. 

* and 10171 unto return, 

You shall like diamonds sit about Ms crovm.^ As these are 
the concluding lines of a speech, perhaps they were meant to 
rhyme. We might therefore read : 

and -win unto renown. 

i. e. if you prevail on him to quit his present obscure retreat, 
and be reconciled to glory, you shall be acknowledged as the 
brightest ornaments of his throne. Steevens. 

^ We ivith our travels -will endeavour it.] Old copy : 
We tvith our travels -will endeavour. 
Endeavour what ? I suppose, to find out Pericles. I have there- 
fore added the syllable which appeared wanting both to metre 
and sense. Steevens. 

The author might have intended an abrupt sentence. J\Ialone. 

I would readily concur with the opinion of Mr. Malone, had 
passion, instead of calm resolution, dictated the words of the 
speaker. Steepens. 

"^ In The Bistoric of Kyng ^ppolyn nf Thyre^ " two kynges A 
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That for this twelvemonth, she '11 not undertake 

A married life. 

Her reason to herself is only knoAMi, 

Which from herself by no means can I get. 

2 Knight, May we not get access to her, my lord? 
Sim. Taith, by no means; she hath so strictly tied her 

To her chamber, that it is impossible. 

One twelve moons more she '11 wear Diana's livery; 

This by the eye of Cynthia hath she vow'd,^ 

And on her virgin honour will not break it. 

3 Knight, Though loth to bid farewel, we take our 

leaves. ^Exeunt. 

Sim. So 
They 're well despatch'd ; now to my daughter's letter : 
She tells me here, she '11 wed the stranger knight, 
Or never more to view nor day nor light. ' 

Mistress, 'tis well, your choice agrees with mine; 
1 like that well : — nay, how absolute she 's in 't 
Not minding whether I dislike or no! 
Well, I commend her choice ; 
And will no longer have it be delay'd. 
Soft, here he comes: — I must dissemble it. • 

Enter Pericles. 
Per, All fortune to the good Simonides ! 
Sim, To you as much, sir! I am beholden to you, 
For your sweet musick this last night :^ my ears, 

«one«" pay their court to the daughter of Archystrates^ (the Si- 
monides of the present play.) He sends two rolls of paper to 
her, containing their names, &c. and desires her to choose which 
she will marry. She writes him a letter (in answer), of which 
Appolyn is tlie bearer, — ^that she will have the man " which hath 
passed the daungerous undes and perylles of the sea — all other 
to refuse." The same circumstance is mentioned by Gower, 
who has introduced three suitors instead of ttoo^ in which our 
author has followed him. JMalone. 

In Twine's translation, these suitors are also three in number, 
— Ardoninus, Munditius, and Carnillus. Steevens. 

^ This by the eye of Cynthia hath she voio^dj"] It were to be 
wished tliat Simonides (who is represented as a blameless cha- 
racter) had liit on some more ingenuous expedient for the dis- 
position of these wooers. Here he tells them as a solemn truth, 
what he knows to be a fiction of liis own. Steevens. 

^ / am beholden to you. 

For your sweet musick this last m'ght:'] Here also our author 
^ has followed Gower: 
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I do protest, were never better fed 
With such delightful pleasing harmony. 

Per, It is your grace's pleasure to commend ; 
Not my desert. 

Sim, Sir, you are musick's master. 

Per, The worst of all her scholars, my good lord. 

Sim, Let me ask you one thing. What do you think, 
sir, of 
My daughter ? 

Per, As of a most virtuous princess. 

Sim, And she is fair too, is she not ? 

Per, As a fair day in summer ; wond'rous fair. 

Sim, My daughter, sir, thinks very well of you ; 
Ay, so well, sir, that you must be her master. 
And she '11 your scholar be ; therefore look to it. 

Per, Unworthy I to be her schoolmaster.^ 

Sim, She thinks not so ; peruse this writing else. 

Per. What 's here! 
A letter, that she loves the knight of Tyre ? 
'Tis the king's subtilty, to have my life. [Aside, 

O, seek not to intrap, my gracious lord,* 



" She, to doone hir faders best, 
" Hir harpe fet, and in the feste 



" Upon a chaire, whiche thei sette, 

** Hir selfe next to this man she sette. 

** With harpe both and eke with mouth 

** To him she did all that she couth, 

** To make him chere ; and ever he sigheth, 

" And she him asketh howe him likem. 

" Madame, cerles well, he saied ; 
" But if ye the measure plaied, 
** Whiche, if you list, I shall you lere, 
** It were a glad thing for to here, 
" A leve, sir, tho quod she, 
** Nowe takf^l^e harpe, and lete me see 
" Of what measure that ye mene. — 

" He taketh the harpe, and in his wise 
'* He tempreth, and of such assize 
** Synginge he harpeth forth withall, 
** That as a voice celestial 
•* Hem thought it sowned in her ere, 
•* As though that it an angell were." Alalone. 

1- — to be her schoolmaater.'] Thus the quarto, 1619. The 
first copy reads— /or her schoolmaster. Malone. 

2 ...... my gracious lord,"] Old copies— »fne. I am answer^Jblft 

Cor the correction. Mahne, 

B2 
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A stranger and distressed gentleman, 

That never aim*d so high, to love your daughter, 

But bent all offices to honour her. 

Sim. Thou hast bewitch'd my daughter,** and thou art 
A villain. 

Per. By the gods, I have not, sir. 
Never did thought of mine levy offence ; 
Nor never did my actions yet commence 
A deed might gain her love, or you displeasure. 

Si?n. Traitor, thou liest. 

Per. Traitor ! 

Sim. Ay, traitor, sir. 

Per. Even in his throat, (unless it be the king*) 
Tliat calls me traitor, I return the lie. 

Sim. Now, by the gods, I do applaud his courage. 

Per. My actions are as noble as my thoughts, 
That never relish'd of a base descent.* 
I came unto your court, for honour's cause. 
And not to be a rebel to her state ; 
And he that otherwise accounts of me, 
This sword shall prove, he 's honour's enemy. 

Sim. No! — 
Here comes my daughter, she can v^^itness it.^ 

Enter Thaisa. 
Per. Then, as you are as virtuous as fair, 
Resolve your angry father, if my tongue 

^ Thou hast bewitch'd my daughter,'] So, Brabantio, address- 
ing" himself to Othello : ■ • 

" Damn'd as thou art, thou hast enchanted her." Steevens. 

* the ling'] Thus the quarto, 1609. The second copy 

lias-~a king". Malone. 

* That never relisli'd of a base descent.] Jo, in Hatrdet: 
** That has no relish of salvation in it." 
Again, in Macbeth : 

" So well thy words become thee as thy wounds j 
** They smack of honour both." Malone. 

6 No !— . 

Here comes my daughter, she can -antness it.] Thus all the 
copies. Simonidcs, I think, means to say — Not a rekel to our 
.state/ — Ifei^e comes my daughter: she can prove, thou art one. 
Perhaps, however, the author wrote — A'oxv, Here comes, &c.— 
In Othello, we find nearly the same words : 

Here comes the lady, let her witness it." Malane. 
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Did e'er solicit, or my hand subscribe 
To any syllable that made love to you? 

Thai, Why, sir, say if you had. 
Who takes offence at that would make me glad ? 

Sim, Yea, mistress, are you so peremptory?— 
I am glad of it with all my heart. [Aside J] I '11 tame you; 
I '11 bring you in subjection.— « 
Will you, not having my consent) bestow 
Your love and your affections on a stranger ? 
(Who, for aught I know to the contrary, 
Or think, may be as great in blood as I.) [Aside. 

Hear, therefore, mistress ; frame your will to mine,— 
And you, sir, hear you. — Either be rul'd by me, 
Or I will make you — man and wife.— 
Nay, come ; your hands and lips must seal it too.— 
And being join'd, I '11 thus your hopes destroy;— 
And for a further grief, — God give you joy ! 
What, are you both pleas'd? 

Thai, Yes, if you love me, sir. 

Per, Even as my life, my blood that fosters it.^ 

Sim, What, are you both agreed? 

Both, Yes, 'please your majesty. 

Sim, It pleaseth me so well, I '11 see you wed; 
Then, with what haste you can, get you to bed.' [Exeunt, 

' Even as mv life, my blood that fosters *V.] Even as my life 
loves my blood that supports it. — The quarto, 1619, and the 
subsequent copies, read : 

Even as my life^ or hUod that fosters it. 
The reading of the text is found in the first quarto. Malone. 
1 cannot approve of Malone's explanation of this line : — To 
make a person of life, and to say it loves the blood that fosters 
it, is an idea to which I cannot reconcile myself. 

Pericles means merely to sav, that he loves Thaisa as his life, 
or as the blood that supports it; and it is in this sense that the 
editors of the quarto of 1S19, and the subsequent copies, con- 
ceived the passage. — But the insertion of the word or was not 
necessary ; it was sufficient to point it thus : 

Eoen as my tifet — ^the blood that fosters it. M. J^Iason. 
Will a preceding line (see p. 178) befriend the opinion of 
either commentator ? 

" Wishing it so much blood unto your life.** 
In my opinion, however, the sense in the text was ineant to 
coincide with that which is so much better expressed in JuUua 
Caesar : 

'* As dear to me, as are the ruddy drops 
** That visit my sad heart." Steevens, 

' — — £^€t you to bed.2 I cannot dismiss \!kie ?Qie^\Xi% %^«wft* 
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ACT III. 

Enter Gower. 

Goiv, Now sleep yslaked hath the rout ;^ 
No din but snores, the house about, 
Made louder by the o'er-fed breast^ 
Of this most pompous marriage feast. 
The cat, with eyne of burning coal,' 
Now couches 'fore the mouse's hole j^ 



till I have expressed the most supreme contempt of it. Suck 
another gross, nonsensical dialogue, would he sought for in vain 
among the earliest and rudest efforts of the Britisli theatre. It 
is impossible not to wish that the Kmghts had horsewhipped 
Simovides, and that Pericles had kicked him off the stage. 

Steevem. 

^ JVow sleep yslaked hath tJie rout ; 
JSTo din but snores, &c.] The quarto, 1609, and the subse* 
quent copies, read : 

JVb din but snores about the house. 
As Gower's speeches are aU in rhyme, it is clear that the old 
copy is here corrupt. It fii'st occurred to me that the author 
might have written : 

JVww sleep yslaked hath t/ie rouse ; 
j. e. the cjiroiisitl. But the mere transposition of the latter part 
of the second line, renders any further change unnecessary. 
JRout Is likewise us d by Gower for a company in the tale of 
AppolinuSi the Pericles of the present play ; 
" Upon a tyme with a route 
" This lord to play goeth hym out." 
Again : 

" It fell a daie thei riden oute, 

** The kynge and queene and all the route*^ Mlalone. 
^ JSTo din but snores, the house about, 
J\fade louder by the o^er-fed breast — ] So Virgil, speaking 
of Rhamnes, who was killed in the midnight expedition of Nisus 
and Euryalus : 

" Rhamneten aggreditur, qui forte tapetibus altis 
" Extructus, toto proflabat pectore somnum." Steevens. 
The quarto 1619, the foUos, and Mr. Rowe, all read, o'er fee 
beast. The true reading has been recovered from the first 
quarto. J\ialone. 

^ —'fore the mouse's hole;"] Old copy: 

from t/ie mouse's hole; 

which may perhaps mean — at some little distance from fAemotiff^t- 
hole. I believe, however, we ought to read— '/ore the mouse's 
hole. Malone. 
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And crickets sing at th' ovens mouthy 

As the blither for their drouth.^ 

Hymen hath brought the bride to bed, 

Where, by the loss of maidenhead, 

A babe is moulded :**-— Be attent,* 

And time that is so briefly spent, 

With your fine fancies quaintly eche ;^ 

Wliat 's dumb in show, I '11 plain with speech. 

Dumb Show. 
Enter Pericles and Simonides a^ one door^ with jit' 
tendanta ; a Messenger 7ncets them^ kneels^ and gives 
Pericles a letter, Pericles shows it to Simoni- 
DEs ; the Lords kneel to the former.'' Then enter Thai- 
SA with child^ a7id Lichorida. Simonides shows his 
Daughter the Letter; she rejoices: she and Pericles 
take leave of her Father, anddefiart. Then Simonides 
Is^c. retire. 



^ Aiid crickets sing at th* oveiCs mouth 
As the blither for their drouth.'] So, in CymbeUne: 
** The crickets sing, and man's o'erlabour'd sense 
" Repairs itself by rest.*' 
The old copy has — Are the blither &c. The emendation w^ 
suggested by Mr. Steevens. Perhaps we ought to read : 
And cricketSf singing at the oven's mouth. 
Are the blither for their drouth. JUalone. 
This additional syllable would derange the measure. Steevens, 

* Hymen hath brought the bride to bed. 
Where, by the loss of maidenhead, 

A babe is moulded:] So, in Twine's translation : " The bride 
was brought to bed, and AppoUonius tarried not long from her, 
where he accomplished the duties of marriage, and faire Lucina 
conceived -with childe the same night" Steevens. 

* Be attent,] This adjective is again used in Samlet: Act I, 
sc. ii. Atdlone. 

® With yourfne fancies quaintly eche ;] i. e. eke out. So, in 
the Chorus to King Henry V, (first folio) : 

« . still be kind, 

** And eche out our performance with your mind." 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice, quarto, 1600, (Heyes's edi- 
tion) : 

'tis to peeze the time. 






To ech it, and to draw it out in lengtl^.*' Malsne, 

^ the Lords kneel to the former.^ The Lordi kn^ tp 

ricles, because they are now, for the first timCt bifSmPt^AhF 




190 PERICLES, 

Goto. By many a deam and painful perch,^ 
Of Pericles the careful search 
By the four opposing coignes,^ 
Which the world together joins, 
Is made, with all due diligence, 
That horse, and sail, and high expence, 
Can stead the quest.' At last from Tyre 
(Fame answering the most strong inquire^) 

letter, that he is king of Tyre. " No man," says Gower, in his 
Confsasio ^mantis: 

" knew the sotli cas, 

** But he hym selfe ; what man he was." 
By the death of Antiochus and bis duujrhter, Pericles has also 
succeeded to the throne of Antiocli, in consequence of having 
rightly interpreted the riddle proposed to him. Malone. 

' £y many a deam and painful pevch, &c.] Deam is direful, 
dismal. See Skinner's Eti/mol. in v. J)ere. The word is used by 
Spenser, B. II, c. i, st. 35. — B ITI» c, i, st. 14. The construction 
is somewhat involved. The careful search of Pericles is made by 
many a deam and painful perch,— by the four opposing" coignes, 
which join the tvorld together ; — -with all due diligence^ &c. JUahne. 

Deam signifies lonely, solitary. See note on JTrnj" JLear, Act 
in, sc. vii. Vol. XIV. A perch is a measure of five yards and a 
half. Steevpn/t. 

^ By the four oppoting colgnes,] By the four opposing comer- 
stones that unite and bind together tlie great fabrick of the world. 
The word is again used by Shakspeare in J^acbeth.' 
i No jutty, frieze, 

Butti-ess, or coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle." 
In the passage before us, the author seems to have considered 
the world as a stupendous edifice, artificially constructed.— To 
seek a man in every comer of the globe, is still common language. 
All the ancient copies read : 

By the four opposing cringes, 
but there is no such English word. For the ingenious emendsp 
tion inserted in the text, which is produced by the change of ». 
single letter, the reader is indebted to Mr. Tyrwlutt. Mal/tui^ 
The word — coign, occurs also in Coriolanus: 

" See you yond' coign o' the Capitol ?" Steevem, 

^ Can stead the quest,"] i. c.help, befriend, or assist the seudi. 
So, in Measure for Measure •• 

" can you so stead me, 

" To bring me to the sight of Isabella'" Steeveru. 

^ (Fame answering the most stroiv^ m<\uire)T The old copy 
reads — the most strange *mquiTe\ \>\i\.\\. wvTf^j^^s^ t»^.«tanflMei^ 
th&t Pericles' subjects slioxiVd \ie soAicVVowa \.o Vxi*v« '*'1^!:7^ 
become of him. We sho^d c^tV«iBi:j t^^^— \5afcxo«3Ci ifcw(»5^ 
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To the court of king Simonides 

Are letters brought; the tenour these : 

Antiochus and his daughter 's dead ; 

The men of Tyrus, on the head 

Of Helicanus would set on 

The crown of Tyre, but he will none : 

The mutiny there he hastes t' appease ;^ 

Says to them, if king Pericles 

Come not, in twice six moons, home, 

He obedient to their doom^-* 

Will take the crown. The sum of this, 

Brought hither to Pentapolis, 

Y-ravished the regions round,* 

And every one with claps, 'gan sound, 

•e ;— this earnest, anxious inquiry. The same mistake has 
pened in Tlie Two Gentlemen of Verona, folio, 1623 : 

** Whose weakness married to thy stranger state r— ." 
ead of stronger. The same mistake has also happened in 
;p places. J^alone. 

The mutiny &c.] Old copy : 
, The mutiny he there hastes f oppress ; 
Says to them if king Pericles — . 
ely both sense and rhyme direct us to read : 

The mutiny lieve he hastes t* appease; &c. Steevens. 

Come not, &c.] Old copy: 

Come not home in ttvice six moons. 

He obedient to their dooms, . 

loans and dooms are very miserable rhymes ; nor do I recollect 
: a plural of the substantive doom is ever used.— A slight 
Lsposition will remedy the present defect — 

Come not in ttvice six moo7is, home, 

JHe obedient to their doom, &c. Steevens. 

Y-ravishcd the regions round,"] From tlie false print of the 
; edition, Iranished, the subsequent editors formed a still 
•e absurd reading : 

Irony shed tlie regions round, — . 
tr. Steevens's ingenious emendation, to which I have paid 
attention by inserting it in tlie text, is strongly confirmed by 
following passage in Gower, De Confessione Amantis : 
" This tale after the kinge it had 
** PentapoUn all oversprad, 
" There ivas no joy e for to seche, 
** For every man it had in speche, 
** And saiden all of one accorde, 
A -worth kynge shall ben our lorde. 
That thou/^'ht us first an heaviness* 
^Is shape us nowe to i»Teat gladnes. 
TAffs^-oth the tytRng-e lyvsr M?^ .Malon^. 
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192 PERICLES, 

Our heir apfiarent is a king : 
Who dream* d^ ivho thought of such a thing ? 
Brief, be must hence depart to Tyre : 
His (jueen with child, makes her desii'c 
(Which who shall cross ?) along to go ; 
(Omit we all their dole and woe :) 
Lychonda, her nm'se, she takes, 
And so to sea. Tlieir vessel shakes 
On Neptune's billow; hall' the flood 
Hath their keel cut ; but fortune's mood^ 
Varies again: the grizzled nortli 
Disgorges such a tempest forth 
That, as a duck for life that dives 
So up and down the poor ship drives. 
The lady shrieks, and, well-a-near!* 
Doth fall in travail witli her fear:^ 
And what ensues in this fell stonn,' 
Shall, for itself, itself perform. 



* half the food 

Hath their keel cut ,] They have made half tlieir voyage 
with a favourable wind. So, Gower : 

" When thei were in the sea amid, 

" Out of the north thei see a cloudc ; 

** The storme arose, the wyndcs loiide 

" Thei blewcn many a dredeful blaste, 

" The welkin was all over caste." Maltme. 

' but fortune's mood ^] The old copy reads-^but for- 

tune mov^d. Jif alone. 

Mov'd could never be designed as a rh}TTie to food, I sup- 
pose we should read — but fortune's mood, i. e. disposition. So, 
in Tlie Comedtf of Errors : 

" My wife 's in a wayward mood to-day." 
Again, m All *s Well that Ends Well: 

" — - muddied in fortune's mood.** Steeveru. 

' — well-a-near /] This exclamation is equivalent to veO^ 
day, and is still used in Yorkshire, where I have often heaitl it 
The Glossar}' to the Praise of Yorksltire Ale, 1697, says^ ■ wefig- 
neerin is lack-a-day, or oUls, alas ! Meed. 

^ — — andf -well'tt-near ! 
Doth fall in travail -with her fear:"^ So, in Twine*8 tnnsli^ 
tion: '^Lucina, what with sea-sicknesse, and fear of danger, 
fell in labour of a chUd," &c. Steevens. 

^ in tJus fell storm^"] This is the reading of the eariiesk 

quarto. The folios and the modem e^tions have 9e\f storni. 

JVoiMA 
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1 nill relate 'y^ action may 

Conveniently the rest convey : 

Which might not what by me is told.^ 

In your imagination hold 

This stage, the ship, upon whose deck 

The sea-tost^ prince* appears to speak. [^Exic. 

SCENE I. 

JEiiter Pericles, on a Shiji at Sea, 

Per, Thou god of this great vast, rebuke these surges,*^ 
Which wash both heaven and hell; and thou, that hast 

^ [ vill relate ;] The further consequences of this storm 1 
shall not describe. JSIalone. 

^ TThich mi^ht Hot what by me is told.'] i. e. which might not 
convcnieiUhj conveif what by me is told, &c. >Vliat ensues may 
conveniently be exhibited in action ; but action could not well 
have displayed all the events Uiat t have now related. Malone. 

"* In hour imagination hold 

This sta^e, the ship, upon tvhose deck 

The sea-tost &c.] It is clear from these lines, that when tlie 
play was originally performed, no attempt was made to exhibit 
either a sea or a ship. The ensuing scene and some others must 
liavc suffered considerably in the representation, from the po- 
verty of the stage-apparatus in the time of our author. The old 
copy has — seas tost. Mr. Howe made the coiTCCtion. JkTalonc. 

* The sea-tost prince — ] The old copy reads — the sea-tost 
Pericles. The transcriber perhaps mistook the abbreviation of 
Prince, for tliat of Pericles, a trisyllabic wliich our present metre 
refuses to admit. Steevena. 

^ Thou God of tlds ffreai vast, rebuke thesf surges,] The ex- 
pression is borrowed from tlie sacred writinji^ : *' The tvatei^s 
stood above the mountains ;-— at thy rebuke they fled ; at the 
voice of tliy tliunder they hasted away." It should be remem- 
bered, tliat Pericles is here supposed to speak from the deck of 
his ship. LychoHda, on whom he calls, in order to obtain some 
intelligence of liis queen, is su]}posed to be beneath, in the cabui. 
— This gi-eat vast, is, this loide expanse. See Vol. VI, p. 164, 
n. 3. 

Tliis speech is exhibited in so strange a form in the original, 
and all the subsec^uent editions, that I shall lay it before the 
reader, tliat he mav he enabled to judge in what a corrupted 
state tliis play has liitlierto i^peared, and be induced^ to treat 
the editor's imperfect attempts to restore it to integrity, ^rith 
the more indulgence : 

VOL. XVD. « 



1 94 PERICLES, 

Upon the winds command, bind them in brass, 

I laving caird them from the deep ! O still' thy deafening, 

Thy dreadful thunders ; gently quench thy nimble, 

Thy sulphurous flashes! — O how, Lychorida, 

How docs my queen? — Thou storm, tliou! venomously 

Wilt thou spit all tliyself ?^— The seaman's whistle 

'* The Ciod of this gi'cat vast, rebuke these surges, 

** Which Nvasli botli heaven aiul liell ; and thou that hast 

** Upon the windcs comniaund, bind them in brasse ; 

** Having" call'd tliera from tlie deepe, 6 still 

*' Thy deafning dreadful thunders, gently quench 

" Thy nimble sulphirous flashes, 6 How Lychorida f 

" How does my quccne ? than storm venomously, 

** Wiltlhou speatall thyself? tlie sea-man's uhistle 

" Is as a whisper in the eares of death, 

'* Unheard Lychorida? I^ucina oh! 

** Divinest patrioness and my wife gentle 

" T6 tliose that cry by nig^ht, convey thy deitie 

** Aboard our dauncing boat, make swift the pangues 

** Of my queene*s travayles ? now Lychorida." JIfalofie. 

" Ituving calVd them from the deep! O s////— 3 Perhaps a word 
w as omitted at tlie press. We might read : 

Havings caWd them from th^ encliafed deep, . J^'Ialone. 

The present regulation of the lines, by the mere repetition of 
the pronouns — thu and thou^ renders, perhaps, any other inser- 
tion needless. Uteivens. 

!■ ^ Thou storm, thou ! venomoiislit 

Wilt thou spit all thyself?'] All the copies read— 77*^ storm, 
&c. which cannot be rigiit, because it renders the passage non- 
sense. The slight change that I have made, [Thou storm] af- 
fords an easy sense. Maloue. 

Pericles, having called to Lychorida, without the power to 
make her hear on account of the tempest, at last with fraiitick 
peevishness addresses himself to it — 

** — Thou storm, thou ! venomously 
" Wilt thou spit all thyself ?" 
Having indulged himself in tliis question, he grows cooler, and 
obsen'es that the very boatswain's whistle has no more effect on 
the sailors, than the voices of those who speak to the dead. He 
then repeats his enquiries to liychorida, but receiving no an- 
swer, concludes witli a prayer for his queen in her present dan- 
gerous condition. 

Veiwmously is maliciously. Shakspeare has somewhat of the 
same expression in one of his historical plays : 

" The watay kingdom, wliose ambitious head 
" Spits in the face of heaven, — .** 
Chapman likewise, in liis versiow of the fourth Hiad, says of 
the sea that she — 

— spits erery way bcr £otav\?' Stewena. 
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Is as a whisper in the ears of. death,^ 
Unheard.— Lychorida !-^Lucina, O 
Divinest patroness, and midwife,^ gentle 
To those that cry by night, convey thy deity 
Aboard our dancing boat ; make swift the pangs 
Of my queen's travails ! — Now, Lychorida 

Enter Lychorida, with an Infant, 

Lye, Here is a thing 
Too yoimg for such a place, who if it had 
Conceit,^ would die as I am like to do. 
Take in your arms this piece of your dead queen. 

Per, How! how, Lychorida! 

JLyc, Patience, good sir ; do not assist the storm.'* 

^ Is as a -whisper in the ears of death,'] In another place the 
poet supposes death to be awakened by tlie turbulence of the 
storm : 

** — And in the visitation of the winds. 
Who take the rufHau billows by the top. 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them 
Witli deafning clamours in the slippery clouds. 
That with the hui'ly, death itself atoakes •^^.** 

King Henry /K, Part IE. JMalone, 
The image in the text might have been suggested by Sidney's 
Arcadia, Book II : ** — They could scai'cely, when they direct- 
ed, hear tlieir own -whistle; for the sea strave with the winds 
which should be lowder, and the shrowds of the sliip, with a 
ghastful noise to them that were in it, witnessed that their mine 
was the wager of the otliers' contention." Steevens. 

^ Divinest patroness, and Tnulwife, ^cJ] Tlie quaiiw, 1609, 
and the subsequent copies, read — and my -wife. Mr. Steevens's 
happy emendation, which I have inserted in the text, is so clear- 
ly I'ijyht, tliat it requires neither support nor illustration. If it 
wanted the latter, Horace would furnish it : 
** Montium custos nemorumque virgo, 
" Quae laborantcs utero puellas 
" Tcr vocata audis, adimisque leto, 

'* Diva triformis." 
Again, in the Jlndria of Terence : 

" Juno Lucina, fer opem ; serva me, obsecro !*' Malone. 
^ I who if it had 

Conceit,] If it had thought. So, in King Richard III: 
" There 's some conceit or other likes liim well, 
" When that he bids good morrow with such spirit." 



« 
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Patience, good sir; do not assist the storm.'^ Oxn isoiCbsn 
the same expression, on the same occaakm, m The T c»^K t 






J 96 PERICLES, 

Here 's all that is left Imng of your queen, — 
A little daughter ; for the sake of it. 
Be maiily, and take comfort. 

Per. O you gods ! 

Why do you make us love your goodly gifts, 
And snatch them straight away ? We, here below. 
Recall not what w^e give, and therein may 
\^ie honour with your§.elves.4 

Iajc, Patience, good sir, 

liven for this charge. 

Per, Now, mild may be thy life ! 

For a more blust'rous birth had never l^abc : 
Quiet and gentle thy conditions !* 

" Yoii mar our labour ;— keep your cabins ; yoxi do assist tht 
•'iomi.'* JStulonc. 

"* Yie honow with ^07/rselvcs.3 Old cop}' — Use honour £ffr. 

Steet^ens. 
Tlic mcaninp^ is suflicicntly clcai*. — Tn this particular you mi^ht 
fcani frum its a more honnuvable conduct. — But the expression is 
so harsh, that J suspect the passaj^e to be corrupt. •Malone. 

I suspect the author wrote — Vie honour, a phrase much in 
use among Shakspearc and his contemporai'ies. Thus, in Chap- 
man's version of the twentieth Iliad: 

" Wliat then need we vie calumnies ; like women — ?*• 
See also Vol. VI, p. 71, n. 4. Mr. M. Mason has offered the same 
conjecture. I read, however, for the sake of measure,— your- 
selves. Steevens. 

The meaning is evidently tliis : " We poor mortals recal not 
what we give, and therefore in tliat respect we may contend with 
you in Ijonour.** I have therefore no doubt but we ought to read: 
Jlnd therein may 
Vic honour with &c. 
The same expression occurs in tlic introduction to the fpurt]^ 
Act, where Gower says : 

*« so 

" 'J'he dove of Paphos might with tlic crow 
" rie featliers white." 
The trace of llie letters in the words vie and use is nearly the 
Rame, especially if we suppose that the v was used instead of 
the n vowel ; whicli is frequently the case in the old editions : 
** Xature wants stuff, 
** To vie strange forms with fancy." 

Antony and Cleopatra, M. Jlfawn, 

* Quiet and gentle thy conditions !] Co?iditions anciently meant 
qualities; dispositions of mind. So, in Othello: 

" And then of so gentle a condition.'" 
He is speaking of Desdemona. Again, in King^ Henry F.- 

Our tongue is rough, coz, and my condition is not smooth?' 
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For tliou 'rt the nidelicst welcomM" to this world, 
That e'er was prince's child. Happy what follows! 
Thou Jiast as chiding a nativity,' 
As Hie, air, water, earth, and heaven can niake. 
To herald thee from the womb:"^ even at the first, 
Tliy loss is more than can thy portage quit,' 
With all thou canst find here.— Now the good gods 
Throw theii- best eyes upon it! 

" Tlie late Eai-l of Essex (says Sir Walter Raleigh) told 
Queen Ellzabelli that her conditions were as crooked as her car- 
ouse ; — but it cost liim liis licsd." .Wuisne. 

I am ansvrcrable. 

' OS chiding- o naireify,] I.e. as noisy a One. So, in ^ 

•WrfjumnitT JVlfflWs Itreara, Hippoljta, speaking of the clamoui- 
of the huunils : 

" never did I liear 

" Such gallant chiding." 
Sec note on that passage, Vol. IT, p. 344, n. 4. Sfcercns. 
° Ta hvTold tliee /ram the iiianib :"] The old copy reads ; 

To harold thee from the -aotab: 

For tbe etnenda'ion now made, the reader is indebted to Mr. 
Stecvens. So, iii JUac6el/i ,- 

" oEdy to lierald thee into bis presence, 

" Not pay lliee." 
This word is in many ancient books written harold and ka^ 
' rauld. So, in Ives's Select Papehs relative io En^lith Anti- 
quitiet, quarto, 17r3, p. 130 : " — and before them kings of 
iirmcs, haroUii, and pursiiyvaiints." 

Again, in TAe JUimw/or JUagiatrales, 1610 : 

" Truth is no haraald, nor no sophist, sure." 
See also Cowcl's Interpreter, in v. Herald, Ileralt, or Baroldi 
-which puts Mr. Steevena's emendation beyond a doubt MaUne. 
■ Ths tail ia more than coii Ihij portage «ui',] i- c- thou hast 
already lost more (by the death of thy mother) than thy safi- 
arrival at the port of life can coontcrbidance, with all to boot 
that we con give tliee. J'bmoj^ is used for gate or entrance in 
one of Shakspearc's historical plays. Sleeveni. 

Portage is used in Xing- Utmy V, where it signifies aa opeii 

" Let it [the ejie] p^ through the ptTtagt of (he bead." 
Portage is an old word iignifying a. toll or impost, but ■• « ■" 
not commodiously apply to the present paaaoge- Perhapi . 
ever, Pericles means to say, you have lost more than the 
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198 PERICLES, 

Enter Two Sailors. 

1 Sail. What courage, sir? God save you. 

Per. Courage enough : I do not fear the flaw -^ 
It hath done to me the worst.^ Yet, for the love 
Of this poor infant, this fresh-new sea-farer,^ 
I would, it would be quiet. 

1 Sail, Slack the bolins there ;^ thou wilt not, wilt thou? 
Blow and split thyself.* 

2 Sail, But sea-room, an the brine and cloudy billov 
kiss the moon, I care not.'^ 

1 Sail. Sir, your queen must overboard ; the sea works 
high, the wind is loud, and will not lie till the ship be 
cleared of the dead.^ 

^ I / do not frav the flaw ;] i. c. tlic blast. See Hiamkl^ 

Act V, sc. i. .Malone. 
So, in Chapman's version of the eleventh Iliad: 

** Wraps waves nn waves, luirls up Ihc froth beat with a 

vehement ^<zw." Stcevcns. 

' Tt hath done to me the ivorst^ So, in the Confessio ^man^is : 

" a wife ! 

" My joye, my lust, and my desyre, 

*' My welth and my recoverire ! 

** Why shall I live, and thou shalt die? 

" Hn, thou fortime, I thee dcfie, 

** J\'o\v hast thou do to me thy loerst ; 

•* A hertc ! why ne wilt thou berst ? JMalone. 

' — this fresh -new sea-farer,'} We meet a similar compound 
epithet in Kin^ Richard III: 

" Yoiu" Jire-neio stamp of honour is scarce current." 

J^alone. 

** Slack the bolins tfiere ,•] BotvUiies are ropes by which the 

sails of a ship are governed when the wind is unfavourable. 

Tliey art slackened when it is high. This term occurs again in 

The Tivo JS^oble Kinsmen : 

the wind is fair, 



" Top the bo-ioUng.^ 
They who wish lor more particular information concemiog 
holingB, may lind it in Smith's Sea Grammar, 4to. 1627, p. 23. 

Steevenf* 

5 1 Sail. Blow and split thyself, 

2 Sail. But sea-roo?n, &c.] So, in The Tempest : ■ 

" BloTv till thou bur»t thy -wind, if room enough*^ Jlalone. 

^ _— an the brine and cloudy billo-w hiss the moon, I care not,'\ • 
So, in The Winter's Tale: " Now the ship boring tlie fnoon with 
her main-mast." J:n is used here, as in many other places, for 
if, or though, ^alone. 

' till the ship be cleared of the dead^2 So, in Twinefft 
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Per, That 's your superstition. 

1 SaiL Pardon us, sir ; with us at sea it still hath been 
observed ; and we are strong in earnest.^ Therefore briefly 
yield her ; for she must overboard straight.^ 

Per, Be it as you think meet.— Most \vretched queen^. 

Lye, Here she lies, sir. 

Per, A terrible child-bed hast thou had, my dear ; 
No light, no fire : the unfriendly elements 
Forgot thee utterly ; nor have I time 
To give thee hallow'd to thy grave,^ but straight 
Must cast thee, scarcely coffin'd, in the ooze '? 

translation : " My lord, plucke up your hearte, and be of good 
eheere, and consider, I pray you, that the ship may not abide to 
tdrry the dead carkas, and therefore commaund it to be cast into 
the sea, that we may the better escape." 

This superstitious belief is also commemorated by Fuller in 
his Historic of the Holij Tfarre, Book IV, ch. 27 : " His body was 
carried into France there to be buried, and was most miserably 
tossed ; it being observed, that the sea cannot digest the crudity 
of a dead corpse, being a due debt to be interred ivJiere it dieth; 
and a ship cannot abide to be made a bier of^^ 

A circumstance exactly similar is found in the Ijyfe of Saynt 
^lary Magdalene, in tlie Gclden Legend, Wyiikyn "de Worde's 
edition, fo. CLXIX. Stee'vens. 

^ — strong in earnest.] Old copy— strong in eastern, Steevens. 

I have no doubt that this passage is corrupt, but know not 
iiow to amend it. Malone. 

I read, with Mr. M. Mason, (transposing only the letters of 
the original word) — strong in earnest. So, in Cymbeline, we 
have — " stronti^ in appetite ;" and in Timon, " Be strong in 
whore." Stetvens. 

^ for she must overboard straight."] These words are in 

the old copy, by an evident mistake, given to Pericles. Malone. 

^ To give thee hallowed to thy grave."] The old Shepherd, in 
The Winter"* 8 Tale, expresses the «ume apprehension concerning 
the want of sepidchral rites, and that he sliall be bui-ied— - 
** ■ where no priest shovels in dust." Malone. 

^ Must cast tliee, scarcely coffirCd, in the ooze ;] The defect 
both of metre and sense shows that this line, as it appears in the 
old copy, is corrupted. It reads : 

Must cast thee, scarcely coJiiCd, in oare. Mahne. 
I believe we should read, with that violence which a eop7 0O 
much corrupted will sometimes force upon us : 

Must cast thee, scarcehf c^ffiiCd, in the ooaierf^ 
fVhere, &c. '*-' 

Shakspeare, in T/ie Tefnpest, has the. 
occasion : 

^* My son i' the ooxe ii bedded." 
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Where, for a monument upon thy bones, 

And aye-remaining lamps,^ the belching whale,^ 

And humming water must o'erwhclm thy corpse,* 

^g'ain, ibidttn: 

«< I wish 

" Myself were muddcd in that ooxij bed, 
" Where my son lies." wMalojie. 

•* And n\Q-remaifufi^ lamps, &c.] Old copies : 

The liir'i'emainin^ lamps, . Steevehs. 

Air-remaininify if it be right, must mean aiv-hwiff, suspended 
for ever in the air. So, (as Mr. Steevens observes to me,) in 
Shakspearc's 21st Sonnet: 

" — t/iost' pold candles Jix^d in heaven^ s air,'* 
In A7;ij^ Hichard JI, riffht-draien sword is used for a sword 
drawn in a just cause; and in Macbeth we meet with air-dravn 
dagger. Pcrha])s, however, the author wrote — a^e-rcmsdning'. 
Thus, in Othello: 

" AVitnoss, you <nj^r-buming lights above, — ." 
Again, in Trail us and Cressida: 

" To feed for ave her lamp, and flames of lovc." MaUme. 
Thus also, Milton, in his Conius, v. 197: 

" — — — the stars 

" Tfiat nature hung in heaven, and fill*d their lampi 

" With everlasting oil .'* 

Tlic propriety of the emendation suggested by Mr. Malone» 
will be increased, if we recur to our auUior's leading thoughty 
which is founded on the customs observed in the pomp of an- 
cient sepulture. Within old monuments and receptacles for the 
dead, perj^etual (i. e. aye -remaining) lamps were supposed to be 
lighted up. Thus, Pope, in his Eloisa : 

** Ah hopeless, lasting flames, likj tliose tliat bum 

" To ligiit the dead, and warm th* unfruitful urn!** 
I would, however, read : 

And aye-remaining lamps, &c. 
Instead of a monument erected abo^e thy bones, a^h perpetual 
lamps to Itnni near them, tlte spouting whale shall oppress tfiee rvith 
his weight, and the mass of waters shall roll with low heavy mumnur 
over thy head. Steevens 

* — the belching whale,] So, in Troilus and Cressida .• 
** — like scaled sculls 
" Before the belching whale.'* Malone. ' 

' And humming water must overwhelm thy corpse,^ jMilton per- 
haps had this verse in his head, when he wrote, 

" Where thou perhaps under the humming tide 
" Visit'st." &c. Lycidas, v. 157. 
He afterwai'd changed humming to whelming. H. White. 
Thus also Popt, 18tii Hiod, 472: 

" The rushing ocean murmur*d o'er my head." 
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Lying with simple shells. Lychorida, 
Bid Nestor bring mc spices, ink and paper,' 
My casket and my jewels; and bid Nicander 
Bring me the sattin coffer;' lay the bal>e 
Upon the pillow; hie thee, whiles I say 
Ji. priestly ferewel to her : suddenly, woman. [^£xit IjYc . 

2 Sail. Sir, ive have a chest beneath the hatches 
caulk'd and bitumed ready. 

Per. I thank thee. Mariner, say what coast is this ? 

2 Sail. We are near Tharaus. 

Per. Thither, gentle mariner. 
Alter thy course for Tyre.* When can'at thou reach iti 

2 Sail. By break of day, if the wind cease. 

Perhaps ovir p-eat translator had previously cast his eye on 
Cliapnian's version of the same pussage, 4to. 1598: 



^ Bring me i/ie tatiin coffer:} The old copies have— co^n. 
It seem* somewhat extraordinary that Pericksahouldhave car- 
Tied a coffin to sea with him. We ou^ht, I think, to read, as I 
have printed, — coffer. Matrme. 

Satiin colFer is must probably the true reading. So, in a sub- 
sequent scene ; 

" Madam, this letter, and some certain jewels, 
" Lay with you in your caffur." 

Our ancient cajirt were often adorned on the inside with luch 
costly materials. A relation of mine has a trunk wliicb formerly 
belonged to Katharine Howard when queen, niid it a lined 
throughout with rose-coloured taitin, moat elaborately quilted. 

By tlie intlin coffer, however, may be only meant the coffer 
employed to contain aattina and other rich materials for dress. 
Thus we name a tea-eliett, Uc. from their contents. 

Pericles, however, does not mean to bury his queen in this 
tattiti ciffer, but to take from thence the thth of ttate in which 
it seems she was afterwanls tkrevded. It appears likewise that 
her body was found in the chest caulki'd and bitumed by the 
sailors. . 

So, in Twine's translation : " a large cAes/,— and we vM j 

scare it all oucr within with pitch and roscn melted togwjet J 
&c^~Then tooke they the body of the fiuie lady Laicina. MB Igjj 
rayed her in princely apparell, and laid her into the **^*_'^B 

' Alfer thy eaiiriefer T^m.'] Chan^ thy course, wti6l» i» ncnfl 
fir Tt-re, and go-to Tharmt. ^Islnir, ^^^H 
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Per. O make for Tharsus. 
There will I visit Cleon, for the babe 
Cannot hold out to Tynis: there I '11 leave it 
At careful nursmg. Go thy ways, good mariner ; 
I '11 bring the body presently. \_Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 

Ephesus. A Room in Cerimon's House. 

Enter Cerimon,^ a Servant, and some Persona who have 

been shifiwrecked. 
Cer. Philemon, ho! 

Rnter Phit.f.mon. 

Phil. Doth my lord call ? 

Cer. Get fire and meat for these poor men ; 
It has been a turbulent and stormy night. 

Serv. I have been in many ; but such a night as this. 
Till now, I ne'er endur'd. 

Cer. Your master will be dead ere you return; 
There 's notliing can be muiister'd to nature, 
That can recover him. Give this to the 'pothecary,^ 
And tell me how it works. [To Phil. [Exeunt Pnit. 
Servant, and those who had been shipwrecked. 

Enter Two Gentlemen. 

1 Gent. Good morrow, sir. 

2 Gent. Good morrow to your lordship. 

Cer. Gentlemen, 

Why do you stir so early? 

1 Gent. Sir, 
Our lodgings, standing bleak upon the sea. 
Shook, as the earth did quake ;^ 

^ — Cerlmon,'] In Twine's translation he is called a Phytic 
cian. Our author has made a Lord of him. Steevena. 

^ — - Give this to the 'pothecari/,'] The recipe that Cerimon 
sends to the apothecary, we must suppose, is intended either 
for the poor men already mentioned, or for some of his other 
patients. — The preceding words shbw that it cannot be design- 
ed for the master of the servant introduced here. Jifalone. 

Perhaps this circumstance was introduced for no other reaaon 
than to mark more strongly the extensive benevolence of Ceri- 
mon. For th(' poor men who have just left the staged kitchn 
physlck only was designed. Steeveiis. 

' ^ S/ieok, as the earth did quake f\ So,\iv JVIachetlx : 
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The very principals did seem to rend, 
And all to topple :^ pure surprize and feai' 
Made me to quit the house. 

2 Geni, That is the cause we trouble you so early ; 
*Tis not our husbandry .* 

Cer, O, you say well. 

1 Gent. But I much marvel that your lordship, having' 
Rich tire about you,^ should at these early hours 

■ 

" — the obscure bird 

" Clamour'd the live-long" night : some say, the earth 
** IVas feverous, and did shake.'' 
Ag'ain, in Coriolunus : 

*• as if the world 

** Was feverous, and did tremble." JUaloiie. 

^ The very principals did seem to rend, 
And all to topple .•] The principals are the strongest raftets 
in the roof of a building". The second quarto, which is followed 
J)y the modern copies, reads corruptly — principles. If tlie speaker 
liad been apprehensive of a general dissolution of nature, ( wliich 
we must understand, if we read principles) he did not need to 
leave his house : he would liave been in as much danger with- 
out as witliin. 

All to is an augmentative often used by oiu* ancient writers. 
It occurs frequently in the Confessio Amantls. The word topple, 
which means tumble, is again used by Shakspeare in JMacbeth, 
and applied to buildings : 

" Though castles topple on their warders' heads." 
Again, in King Henry IV, Part I ; 

'* Shakes tlic old beldame earth, and topples down 
** Steeples and moss-grown towers." JMalone. 
Mr. Midone has properly explained the word — principals. So, 
in Philemon Holland's translation of the 33d Book of Pliny's 
JVat. Hist. edit. 1601, p. 367 : — " yea, the jambes, posts, prin* 
cipals, and standerds, all of the same metall." Steevens. 
I believe tliis only means, and every thing to tumble down. 

M. JIfason. 

* 'Tis not our husbandry.] Husbandry here signifies econo- 
mical prudence. So, in King Henry V : 

•* For our bad neighbours make us early stirrers, 
" W^iich is both healthful and g^od husbandry." 
See also Hfimlet, Act I, sc. iii. j^falone. 

^ Rich tire about you, &c.] Thus the quarto, 1609 ; but the 
sense of the passage is not sufficiently clear. The g^gnUeinen 
rose early, because they were but in lodgingB which ■tood.ex^ 
posed near the sea. They wonder, however, to finA f 
rimon stinnng, because he bad rich tire abmU him t 
haps a, bed more richly and coxofortabLy 
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Shake off the golden slumber of repose.^ 
It is most strange, 

Nature should be so conversant with pain. 
Being thereto not compcll'd. 

Cer. 1 held it ever. 

Virtue and cunning^ were endowments greater 
Than nobleness and riches: careless heirs 
May the two latter diu-kcn and expend ; 
But immortality attends the former, 
Making a man a god. 'Tis known, I ever 
Have studied physick, through which secret art, 
By turning o'er authorities, I have 
(Together with my practire) made familiar 
To me and to my aid, the blest infusions 
That dwell in vegetives, in metals, stones ;' 
And I can speak of the disturbances 
That nature works, imd of her cures ; wliich gives mc 
A more content in course of true delight 
Than to be thirsty after tottering honour. 
Or tic my treasure up in silken bags,^ 



could have slept warm and secure in defiance of the tempest 
The reasoning" of these gentlemen should rather have led them 
to say— swcA towers about you; i. e. a house or castle that could 
safely resist the assaults of weather. They left their mansion 
because they were no longer secure if they remained in it, and 
naturally wonder why he should have quitted his, who had no 
siich apparent reason for deserting it and rising early. SteeveM- 

* S/tahe oftlie golden slumber of repose.] So, in Macbeth: 

** shake q^tliis downy sleeps Steevens. 

' Virtue and cunning — ] Cunning' means here knowledge. 

Mcdme. 
So, in Jeremiah, ix, 17 : " Send for cunning women that they 
may come.'* Again, in Romeo and Juliet : 

" Sirrah, go hire me twenty cumung cooks.'* Steevent. 

' — — the blest infusions 
That dwells in vegetives, in metals, stones ;"] So, in JRomeo and 
Juliet : 

" O, mickle is the powerful grace that lies 

" In plants, herbs, stones, and their true qualities.^ 

Steeven*. 

* Or tie my treasure up in silken bags,"] The old copy reads : 

Or tie my pleasure up &c. 
Let the ci! :• ^ . c^n t- .. In this reading of the quarto, dis- 
place my ^mwdation. Steevens, 
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To please the fool and death.^ 

^ To phase the fool and death.] The Fool and Death were 
principal personages in the old moralities. They are mentioned 
by our author in Measure for Measure : 

** merely thou art deatKsfool^^ &c. Malone. 

Mr. Malone (as I had been) is on this occasion misled by a 
positive and hitherto uncontradicted assertion of Dr. Warbiulon. 
But I now think myself authorised to declai^e, on tlie strength 
of long and repeated enquiries, urged by numerous friends as 
well as myself, that no Morality in which Death and the Fool 
were agents, ever existed among the early French, English, or 
Italian stage-representations. 

I have seen, indeed, (though present means of reference to it 
are beyond my reach) an old Flemish print, in which Death is 
exhibited in the act of plundering a miser of his bags, and the 
Fool (discriminated by his bauble, 8tc.) is standing behind, and 
ginning at the process. 

The following intelligence on the same subject, though it ap- 
plies more immediately to the allusion in Measure for Measure, 
and has occurred too late to stand in its proper place, may here, 
without any glaring impropriety, be introduced : 
** — Merely, thou art death's fool f 
" For him thou labour'st by thy flight to shun« 
" And yet run'st towards him still." 
It was a comment on these lines that Dr. Warburton's gratis 
dictum concerning the Fool and Death, made its first appearance. 

The subsequent notiti<e are derived from two different gentle- 
men, whose reports reflect a light on each otlier. 

Mr. Douce, to whom our readers are indebted for several 
happy illustrations of Shakspeare, assures me, that some years 
ago, at a fair in a large market town, he observed a solitary fi- 
gui'e sitting in a booth, and apparently exhausted with fatigue. 
This personage was habited in a close black vest, painted over 
with bones, in imitation of a skeleton. But my informant being 
then very young, and wholly uninitiated in theatrical antiquities, 
made no enquiry concerning so whimsical a phenomenon. Indeed, 
but for what follows, I might have been induced to suppose tliat 
the object he saw, was nothing more or less than the hero of a 
well known pantomime, entitled Harlequin Skeleton. 

This circumstance, however, having accidentally reached the 
ears of a venerable clergyman who is now more than eighty 
years of age, he told me that he very well remembered to have 
met with such another figure, above fifty years ago, at Salisbury. 
Being there during tlie time of some publick meeting, he hap- 
pened to call on a surgeon at the very instant when the represen- 
tative of Death was brought in to be let blood on account of a 
tumble he had had on the stage, while in pursuit of his antago- 
nist, a Merry Jtndreno, who very anxiously attended him (dressed 
also in character) to tlie phlebotomises house. The same gen- 
tleman's curiosity a few days afterwards, prevailed on him to b^ 
VOL. XVII. T 
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2 Gent, Your honour has through Ephe&us pour*d Ibfth 
Your charity, and hundreds call themselves 
Your creatures, who by you have been restored : 
And not your knowledge, personal pam, but even 
Your purse, still open, hath built lord Cerimon 
Such strong reno^vn as time shall never — 

Enter Two Servants with a Cheat, 
Serv. So ; lift there. 
Cer. What is that ? 

Serx>, Sir, even now 

spectator of llic dance ii\ wliich our emblem of mortality was a 
performer. This dance, he says, entirely consisted of DeatK» 
contrivances to surprize the JUerrf/ Amlrevfy aud of the Merrv 
Afulrtrw^a eftbrts to eUide the stratajj^ems of lieathy by whom at 
last he was overpowered; hi&fnale being attended with such 
circumstances as mark tlie exit of tlie l)i*agon of Wantlcy. 

"What Dr. Wai-burton therefore lias asserted of the drama, if 
only known to be true of the dance ; and the subject under con- 
sideration was certainly more adapted to the latter than the fo^ 
mer, agility and gi'imace, rather than dialogue, being necessary 
to its exhibition. They who seek after the last lingt nng remains 
of ancient modes of amusement, will rather trace them with suc- 
cess in the countiy, than in the neighbourhood of Lrondon, from 
whence even Punchy the legitimate and undoubted successor of 
the old Viccy is almost banished. 

It should seem,'that the general idcaof tliis serio-comick ^• 
de-deux had been boiTowed from the ancient dance of JUachabrei 
con^monly called The J)aiwe of Deaths a gi'otesque ornament of 
cloistei's, both here and in foreign parts. The aforesaid combi- 
nation of figiu'cs, though ciToneously ascribed to Hans Holbein, 
was certainly of an origin more remote than the tim^ in which 
that eminent painter is known to have flourished. Steeveru. 

Although the subject before us was certainly borrowed from 
tlic ancient Dance of JfacabcVf which 1 conceive to have been 
acted in churches, (l)ut in a perfectly serious and moral way} 
it receives a completer illustration from an old initial letter be- 
longing to a set of them in my possession, on which is a dance 
of IJeath, infinitely more beautiful in point of design than even 
the celebrated one cut in wood and likewise ascribed to the gricver 
of Holbein. In tliis letter, the Fool is engagtjd hi a very stout 
combat with his adversary, and is actually buffeting him with a 
bladder filled with peas or small pebbles, an instrument yet in 
fashion antong MeiTy Andrews. It is almost unnecessaiy to add 
that these initials are of foreign workmanship ; and the inference 
is, that such farces were common upon the continent, and are 
here alluded to by the artist. I should not omit to mention, that 
the Jetter in question has beew rudely copied, in an edition of 
Stowe'a Survey of London. Doitce. 
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Bid the sea toss upon our shore this chest ; 
'Tis of some wreck. 

Cer. Set 't down, let *s look on it. 

^ Gent, 'Tis like a coffin, sir. 

Cer, Whate'er it be, 

'Tis wondrous heavy. Wrench it open straight ; 
If the sea's stomach be o'ercharg'd with gold,* 
It is a good constraint of fortune, that 
It belches upon us.^ 

2 Gent, 'Tis so, my loi*d. 

Cer, How close 'tis caulkM and bitum'd ! — ^ 
Did the sea cast it up ? 

Serv, I never saw so huge a billow, sir, 
As toss'd it upon shore. 

Cer, Come, wrench it open; 

Soft, soft! — ^it smells most sweetly in my sense. 

2 Gent, A delicate odour. 

Cer, As ever hit my nostril ;* so,— up with it 
O you most potent gods ! what 's here ? a corse ! 

1 Gent. Most strange ! 

Cer, Shrouded in cloth of state ; balm'd and entreasur'd 
With bags of spices full ! A passport too ! 
Apollo, perfect me i' the characters!^ [^Unfolck a Scroll, 

^ Jfihe sea's stomach be o'ercharg^'d wtM ^oW, &c.] This in- 
delicate allusion has already occurred in the scene between Pe- 
ricles and the Fishermen, and may also be found in ICin^ Rich' 
ard III: 

" Whom their o*ercloyed country vomits forth, — .** 

Steevens, 
^ It is a good constraint of fortune^ that 
It belches upon usl\ This singular expression is a^^sun appli- 
ed by our author to the sea, in Tlie Tempest : 

" You are three men of sin, whom destiny 
" (Tliat hath to instrument this lower world, 
" And wliat is in 't,) the never-surfeited sea 
" Hath caused to belch up /" Malone. 

* How close *tis caulked and bitum'd !] Bottom' d, which is the 
reading of all the copies, is evidently a corruption. We had 
before : 

** Sir, we have a chest beneath the hatches, caulked and bi- 
turned ready." JMalone. 

* ^s ever hit my nostril ,•] So, in The Merry Wives of Windsor : 
** — as ever offended nostril.'* Steevens. 

5 'f^jo/lo, perfect me i' the cfiaracters .'"\ CtTVKvQxv, Xwnxvsj^ 

ja^ide physick his peculiar study, would iYa.tUT'AXW>'v\v ^svj ^"wv^^- 
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Here I give to understand^ pleads. 

(1/ e'er this coffin drive a-landf) 

/, king Pericles^ have lost 

This qiieeny worth all our mundane cost^ 

Who finds her^ give her burying^ 

She was the daughter of a king :^ 

Besides this Jrea:sure for a fee^ 

The gods requite his charity ! 

If thou liv'st, Pericles, thou hast a heart 

That even cracks for woe I'— This chanc'd to-night. 

Gent, Most likely, sir. 

Cer, Nay, certainly to-night; 

For look, how fresh she looks ! — They were too rough, 
That threw her in the sea. Make lire within; 
I'etch hither all the boxes in my closet. 
Death may usurp on nature many hours, 
And yet the fire of life kindle again 
The overpressed spirits. I have heard' 
Of -exi Egyptian, had nine hours lien dcad,^ 

gency, invoke Apollo. On the present occasion, however, Uc 
addresses him as tlie patron of IcaiTung. Malone. 

^ {If e^er this coffin drive a-land,^] This uncommon phrase it 
repeatedly used in Twine's translation : " Tlien g^ve thanks imto 
God, who in my flight hath brong-ht me a-land into your coates.** 
Again : " — certaine pyrats which were come a-land,^* Steevetu. 

' — mundane — ] i. e.. worldly. %Malone. 

® Who finds ficr, ^ve her burying. 
She -was the daughter of a king .•] The author had, perhap8| 
the sacred writings in liis thoughts : " Go see now this cursed 
woman and bury her, for she is a king*s daughter" 2 Kings, ix, 
J6. J^falone. 

The following, in Twine's translation, are the first words of 
Lucina on her recovci-y : " — toucli me not otherwise than thou 
oughlcst to doe, for / am a king's daughter and the wife of a 
king." Steev^ns. 

^ thou hast a heart 

That even cracks for rvoe /] So, in Hamlet : 
" Now cracks a noble heart." 
Even is the readijig of the second quarto. The first has ever. 

J^alone. 

~ /have heard — ] For the insertion of the word — have, 

which boiii the Uietre and llic sense require, I am responsible. 

Malone. 

'^ I nine hours lien dead,"] So, in the Ixviiith Psalm : 
" — though ye have lien among the pots — ." Steevens, 
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By good appliance was recovered. 

Enter a Servant, with Bojces^ Mtfikins^ and Fire. 
Well said, well said; the Sre and the cloths.* 
The rough and woful musick that we have, 
Cause it to sound, 'beseech you.* 

The vial once more; — ^How thou stirr'st, thou block?— 
The musick there.^— I pray you, give her air :— 

** Well said, well said ; the fire and the clotha."] So, on a simi- 
hir occasion, in Otlieih, Act V, sc. i : 

" O, a chair, a chair f— 

** O, that *8 -well said, the chair ;— 

•* Some good man bear hira carefully from hence." JUa&ta^ 

^ The rough and -woful musick that tee have. 
Cause it to 9oimd, ^beseech you."] Paulina in like manner in 
The Winter's Tale, when she pretends to bring Hermione to life, 
orders musick to be pla)'ed, to awake her from her trance. So 
also, the Physician in Kinp Lear, when the King is about to 
wake from the sleep he had fallen into, after his frenzy : 

" Please you draw near ; — Louder the musick there f** 

Malawi 

^ The vial once more ; — ffovf thou stirr^st, thou block .^' 
The musick there, j The first quarto reads, — ^the viol once 
more. The second and the subsequent editions — ^the vial. If the 
first be right, Cerimon must be supposed to repeat his orders 
that they should again sound their rough and woful musick. So, 
m Ttoelfih Mght .• 

** That strain again .'" 
The word viol has occurred before in this play in the sense of 
violin. I think, however, the reading of the second quarto is 
right. Cerimon, in order to revive the Queen, first commands 
loud musick to be played, and then a second time administers 
■^ome cordial to her, which we may suppose had been before ad- 
ministered to her when his servants entered with the napkins, 
&c. See Confessio Amantis, p. 180 : 

** — -r- this worthie kinges w^ife 

** Honestlie thei token oute, 

" And maden fyres all aboute ; 

" Thei leied hir on a couche" sofle, 

*' And with a shete warmed ofte 

** Hir colde breste began to heate, 

** Hir herte also to slacke and beate. 

*' This maistcr.bath hir every joynte 

** With certein oyle and balsam anoynte, 

** And put a licour in hir mouthe 

** Which is to few clerkes couthe.** 
Little weight is to be laid on the spelling of the first quarto, 
for vial was formerly spelt viol. In the quajrto edition of King* 
Bichard II, 1615 : 

T2 
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Gentlemen, 

This queen will live : nature awakes ; a warmth 
Breathes out of her ;7 she hath not been entrancM 
Above five hours. See, how she 'gins to blow 
Into life's flower again I 

1 Gent, The heavens, sir, 

Through you, increase our wonder, and set up 
Your fame for ever. 

Cer. ' She is alive ; behold. 

Her eyelids, cases to those heavenly jewels' 
Which Pericles hath lost. 
Begin to part their fringes of bright gold ;* 
The diamonds of a most praised water 
Appear, to make the world twice rich. O live, 
And make us weep to hear your fate, fair creature, 

" Edward's seven sons whereof thyself art one,. 

" Were seven vioU of his sacred blood." 
Again, in the folio, 1623, ibidem: 

" One v/o/ full of Edward's sacred blood.'* 
Again, in The Tragical History of Jiometie and Juliet, 1562 : . 

" She poured forth into the vt/oll of the fiyer 

" Water ." Malone. 

^ — a tvarmth 
Breathes out of her ,-] The old copies read— a warmth breath 
out of her. The correction was suggested by Mr. Steevens. The 
isecond quarto, and the modern editions, read unintelhgibly : 
J\ratur& awakes a warm breath out of her. •Malone. 

In Twine's translation it is to Ccrimon's pupil Machaon, and 
not to Cerimon himself, that the lady is indebted for her reco- 
very : ** — he pulled the clothes from tlie ladies bosome, and 
powred foorth the ointment, and bestowing it abroad witJi his 
hand perceived some tvarmth in her breast, and that there was 
life in her body. — Then went Machaon unto his master Cerimoo, 
and saide : The woman whom thou thinkest to be deade is 
alive.** &c. Steeveiis. 

8 _«.^ cases to those heavenly jeveh — ] The same expressioa 
occurs in The Winter's Tale : " — they scem'd almost, with 
staring on one another, to tear the cases of tlieir eyes." jilalone. 

Her eyelids, cases to those heavenly jewels — ] So, in Sidney's. 
Arcadia, Book III : " Her faire lids, then hiding \\€v fairer eyes, 
seemed unto him sweet boxe&, rich in themselves, but containing 
in them far richer jevfels." Steevens, 

^ Begin to part tlieir fringes of bright gold y] So, in The Te1t> 
pest : 

" The fringed curtains of thine eye advance, 
" And say whskt thou see'st yond ?'* Malone. 
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Rare as you seem to be ! [She moves, 

T/iai. O dear Diana^. 

Where am I ? Where 's my lord ? What world is this r^ 

2 Gent, Is not this strange ? 

1 Gent, Most rare. 

Cer, Hush, gentle neighbours ; 

Lend me your hands : to the next chamber bear her.^ 
Get linen ; now this matter must be looked to, 
For her relapse is mortal. Come, come, come ; 
And -^sculapius guide us ! [£xeunty carrying Thai, away, 

SCENE III. 

Tharsus. A Room in Cleon's House, 

Enter Pericles, Cleon, Dionyza^Lychorida, a7\d 

Marina. 

Per, Most honoured Cleon, I must needs be gone ; 
My twelve montlis are expir'd, and Tyrus stands 
In a litigious peace. You, and your lady. 
Take from my heart all thankfulness ! The gods 
Make up the rest upon you! 

Cle, Your shafts of fortune, though they hurt yon 
mort2jly,3 
Yet glance full wandVingly on us.* 

^ ' What world is this .?] So, in the Confcssio Amantis : " 
" And first hir eyen up she caste, 
" And whan she more of strength caught, 
" Hir armes both forth she straughte ; 
** Helde up hir honde and piteouslie 
** She spake, and said, ivhere am I? 
** Wliere is my lorde? What toorlde is this?' 
" As she that wote not howe it is." Malone. 

* Hush, gentle neighbours ; — 

— — to the next chamber bear her.] Thus, in Twine's 
translation : " And wlien he had so. saide, he tooke the body 
reverently in his armes, vmdbareit unto his orme chamber" &c. 

Steeifens, 
So, in ISng^ Henry IF, Part 11 : 

" I pray you, take me up, and bear me hence 

" Into another chamber : softly, pi'ay ; 

" Let there be no noise made, my gentle friends, 

** Unless some dull and favaurable hand 

" AVill whisper musick to my wearied spirit.'* Malone. 

^ . though they hurt you mortally,^ First quarto— -haunt. 
The foUos and the modem editions read— Aa^e. *1iafaiic. 

* Your shafts of fortune, though they liuxt yoii mortallu^ 
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Dion, O your sweet queen! 

That the strict fates had pleas'd you had brought her 

hither, 
To have bless'd mine eyes I 

Per, We cannot but obey 

The powers above us. Could I rage and roar 
As doth the sea she lies in, yet the end 
Must be as 'tis. My babe Marina (whom, 
For she was bom at sea, I have nam'd so,) here 
I charge your charity withal, and leave her 
The infant of your care ; beseeching you 
To give her princely training, that she may be 
Manner 'd as she is bom.* 

C/e. Fear not, my lord: 

Your gracc,^ that fed my countiy with your com, 

Tet glance full wand'ringly on ««.] Old copy: 

Your shakes of fortune, though they h&vait you mortallt/^ 

Yet glance full wond'ringly on us. 
1 read (as in the text) : 

Your shafts of fortune, though they hurt you mortally^ 

Yet glance full ivamTringly &c. 
Thus, TuUy, in one of his Familiar Epistles : ** — omnibus 
telisfortunds proposita sit vita nostra." Again^ Shakspeare, in 
his Othello: 

" — The shot of accident, or dart of chance — ." 
Again, in Hamlet. • 

** The stings and ai^^ows of outrageous fortune,^' 
Again, in T/ie Merry Wives of Windsor .• ** I am glad, though 
you liave ta'en a special stand to strike at me, that your arrorm 
hath glanced.'* 

The sense of the passage should seem to be as follows.— All 
the malice of fortune is not confined to yourself. Though her 
arrows strike deeply at you, yet wandering from their mark, 
they sometimes glance on us ; as at present, when the uncertain 
state of Tyre deprives us of your company at Thar sus. Steevem. 

* Manner'd as slie is bom.'i So, in CymbeUnez 

«« ■ and he is one 

" The ti'uest mannered, such a holy witch, 

" That he enchants societies to him." Jifalotie. 
^ Fear not, my lord : &c J Old copies t 

Fear 7iot, my lord, but think 

Your grace, &c. Steevent. 
I suspect the poet wrote : 

Fear not my lord, but that 

Your grace, &c. •Malone. 
I have removed the difficulty by omitting the words— -^^ 
think, which are unnecessary to Uie sense^i and spoil the measure. 

Steevetis. 
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(For which thie people's prayers still fall upon you) 
Must in your child be thought on. If neglection 
Should therein make me vile/ the common body, 
By you reliev'd, would force me to my duty: 
But if to that my nature need a spur,' 
The gods revenge it upon me and mine. 
To the end of generation! 

Per, I believe you ; 

Your honour and your goodness teach me credit,' 
Without your vows. Till she be married, madam, 
By bright Diana, whom we honour all, 
Unscissar'd shall this hair of mine remain. 
Though I show will in 't.^ So I take my leave. 



^ 7/* neglection 

Should therein make tne vile,"] The modem editions have 
neglect. But the reading of the old copy is right. The word 
is used by Shakspeare in Troilus and Creasida : 
" And tliis neglection of degree it is 
" That by a pace goes backward." JUaUme. 






my nature need a spur,] So, in Jktacbeth : 

— ^— I have no spur 

To prick the sides of my intent — ." Steevena. 



® Tour honour and your goodness teach me credit,] Old copies 
— ^teach me to it, a weak reading, if not apparently corrupt. For 
the insertion of its present substitute I am answerable. I once 
thought we should read — -witch me to it, a phrase familiar enough 
to Shakspeare. 

Mr. M. Mason is satisfied with the old reading; but thinks 
** the expression would be improved by leaving out the partici- 
ple to, which hurts tlie sense, v/ithout improving the metre." 
Then, says he, the line will run thus : 

Your honour and your goodness teach me it, — . Steevens, 

* Though 1 slwto wiVL m'/.-] The meaning may be — " Though 
I appear wilful and perverse by such conduct." We might read : 
Though J shoxv ill in 't. Malone. 
— — Till she be married, madam, 
Hy bright Diana, -whom ^ve honour all, 
CMScissai*'d shall this hair of mine remain. 
Though Ishoio will in '/.] Old copy : 
CTnsister'd shall this heir of mine &c. 
But a more obvious and certain instance of corruption perhaps 
is not discoverable throughout oiu* whole play. 

I read, as in the text; for so is the present circumstance re- 
cited in Act V, and in consequence of the oath expressed at 
the present moment : 
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Good maxlam, make me blessed in your care 
In bringing uj> my child. 

Dion. I have one myself, 

Who shall not be more dear to my respect. 
Than yours, my lord. 

Per, Madam, my thanks and prayers. 

Cle, We '11 bring your grace even to the edge o' the 
shore ; 
Then give you up to the mask'd Neptune,^ and 
The gentlest winds of heaven. 

" — — And now, 

" This orTiameiUy that makes me look so dismal, 

** Will I, my lov'd Marina, clip to form ; 

" And what this fourteen years no razor touch'd> 

** To grace thy marriage day, 1 '11 beautify.'* 
So also, in Twine's ti'anslation : " — and he sware a solemn 
oath, that he would not poitle his head, clip his beard. Sec. until! 
he had married his daughter at ripe yeares." 

Without the present emendation therefore, Pericles must ap- 
pear to have behaved unaccountably ; as the binding power of a 
romantick oath could alone have been the motive of his long 
persistence in so strange a neglect of his person. 

The words — nnscissar^d and hair, were easily mistaken for— 
unsM^er'J and heir ; as the manuscript might have been indis- 
tinct, or the compositor inattentive. 

The vetb — ^to sUssar [i. e. to cut with scissors'^ is found in 
The Two J^obh Kinsmen, by Fletcher : 

" My poor chin too, for 'tis not scissor d just 

" To such a favourite's glass." 
I once strove to explain the original line as follows : 

Unsister'd shall this heir of mine, remain. 

Though I show will in 't : 
i. e. till she be married, I swear by Diana, (thotigh I may show 
\jwiH, i. e.] obstina'cy in keeping such an oath) this heir oi mine 
shall have no7ie -who can call her sister ; i. e. I will not marry, and 
so have a chance of other children before she is disposed of. — 
Obstinacy was anciently called -wilfulness. 

But it is scarce possible that unsister^d should be the true 
reading ; for if Pericles had taken another wife, after his daugh- 
ter's marriage, could he have been sure of progeny to m<er his 
first cJiild ? or what wilfulness would he have shown, hadiie con- 
tinued a single man ? To persist in wearing a squalid nead of 
hair and beard, was indeed an obstinate peculiarity, though not 
without a parallel ; for both Francis I, and our Henry VIDE, re- 
ciprocally swore that theh* beards should grow untouched till 
their proposed interview had taken place. Steevens. 

* — - mask'd ^ept\me,1 i. e. insidious waves that wear a 
treacherous smile : 
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Per. * I will embrace 

Your offer. Come, dear'st madam.— O, no tears, 
Lychorida, no tears: 

Look to your little mistress, on whose grace 
You may depend hereafter.— Come, my lord. \Exeunt, 

SCENE IV, 

Ephesus. A Room in Cerimon's House, 

Ejiter Cerimon and Thaisa. 

Cer. Madam, this letter, and some certain jewels, 
Lay with you in your coffer : which are now^ 
At your command. Know you the character ? 

lliai. It is my lord's. 
That I was shipp'd at sea, I well remember. 
Even on my yearning time ;* but whether there 



*' Subdola pellacis ridet dementia ponti." Lucretius. 
Tliis passage in Pericles appears to have been imitated by 
Kletcher in Rule a Wife &c. 1640 : 

" I '11 bring you on your way 

" And then deliver you to the blue Neptune." Steevens, 

^ Toliich are now — ] b'or the insertion of the word now, - 

I am accountable. jMalone. 

* — / -well remember f 
JEve7i on my yearning time;'] The quarto, 1619, and the 
folio, 1664, which was probably printed from it, both read can- 
ing. The first quai-to reads leaiming. The editor of tlie second 
quarto seems to have corrected many of the faults in the old 
copy, without any consideration of the original corrupted read- 
ing-, jyf alone. 

Read — yearning time. So, in King Henri/ V .- 
« _— _ for Falstaff he is dead, 
" And we must yearn therefore." 

To yearn is to feel internal uneasiness. The time of a woman's 
labour is still called, in low language — ^her groaning time— ^her 
crying out. 

Mr. Rowe, would read — eaningy a term applicable only to sheep 
when they produce their young. Steevens. 

Thaisa evidently means to say, that she was put on ship-board 
just at the time when she expected to be delivered ; and as the 
word yearning docs not express tliat idea, 1 should suppose it to 
be wi'ong. The obvious amendment is to read — even at my yean- 
ing time ; which differs from it but by a single letter :— Or per- 
haps we should read — yielding time. 

So, Pericles says to Thaisa in the last scene : 

I«ook who kneels here ! Flesh of tliy flesh, Thaisa; 
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Delivered or no, by the hoiy gods, 

I cannot rightly say: But since king Pericles, 

My wedded lord, I ne'er shall see again, 

A vestal livery will I take me to. 

And never more have joy. 

Cer. Madam, if this you purpose as you speak, 
Diana's temple is not distant far. 
Where you may 'bide until your date expire.* 
Moreover, if you please, a niece of mine 
Shall there attend you. 

T/iai. My recompense is thanks, that 's all ; 
Yet my good will is great, though the gift small. [^Exeunt. 



ACT IV. 

Enter GowER.^ 



Gow. Imagine Pericles at Tyrc,^ 
Welcom'd, to his own desire. 
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Thy burden at the sea, and call'd Marina, 
For she was yielded tlicrc." Jl/. Jllason. 

* JVhere you may *bide until your dale expire.] Until you die. 
So, in Romeo and Juliet : 

" The date is out of sucli prolixity." 
The expression of the text is ag-ain used by our author In The 
liape of Lucrece : 

" An expired date, cancelPd ere well begun." 
Again, in liovvo and Juliet : 

" and expire the term 

" Of a despised life." JMal-jue. 

^ Enter Gower.] This ehorus, and the two following scenes, 
have hiiherto been printed as part of the third Act. In the ori- 
ginal edition of this play, the whole appears in an unbi*oken se- 
ries. The editor of the folio in 1664, first made the division of 
Acts and scenes (which has been since followed) without much 
propriety. The poet seems to have intended that each Act 
should begin with a chorus. On this principle the present di- 
vision is made. Gower, however, interposing eight times, a 
chorus is necessarily introduced in the middle of this and the 
ensuing Act. JMalone. 

"^ Imagine Pericles &c.] The old copies read : 

Imagine Pericles arriv'd at Tyi^e^ 

Welcomed and settleci to his own desire. 

His tvofnl queen we leave at Ephesns, 

Unto JOiana there a "votaress. 
For the sake of uniformity of mcti-e, tiie words, 8cc. distinguish- 
ed by the Roman character, are omitted. Stecvens. 
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His woful queen leave at Ephess, 

To Dian there a votaress.* 

Now to Marina bend your mind, 

Whom our fast-growing scene must find' 

At Tharsus, and by Cleon train'd 

In musick, letters ;^ who hath gain'd 

Of education all the grace, 

Which makes her both the heart and place 

Of general wonder.* But alack ! 

That monster envy, oft tlie wrack . 

' Hi9 tooful queen leave at Ephess, 
To Dian there a votaress.} Old copy— "W^ leave at Ephesua ; 
but EphesM« is a rhyme so ill corresponding' with votare**, that 
I suspect our author wrote Ephe«e or Ephew ,• as he often con- 
tracts his proper names to suit his metre. Thus Pont for Pontic, 
Mede for Medta, Comagene for Comagena, Sicib for SiciU>«, 
&c. Gower, in the story on which this play is founded, lias 
Bionyze for Diony^a, and Tharae for TharsM^. Steevent. 

To Dian there a ^otaresa."] The old copies read — there 's a vo- 
taress. I am answerable for the correction. Malone. 

® Whom our fast-growing scene muftt find — ] The same ex- 
pression occurs in the chorus to The Winter' a Tale: 
— your patience this allowing, 
I turn my glass, and give my scene such ^orvin^. 
As you had slept between." Malone. 

^ In musick, letters;"] The old copy reads, I tliink con-uptly 
— In muaicka letters. The corresponding passage in Gower's 
Confeaaio Amantisy confirms the emendation now made : 

** My doughter Thaiee by your leve 

** I thynke shall with you be leve 

** As for a tyme : and thus I praie, 

" That she be ktpte by all waie, 

" And whan she hath of age more 

" That she be set to bokea lore,* &c. 
Agsdn: 

** — she dwelleth 

** In Tharse, as the Cronike telleth ; 

** She was well kept, she was well loked, 

" She -Of as -well taught y she -was tvell baked; 

" So well she sped hir in hir youth, 

'* That she of every wysedome couth — ." Malone. 

^ Which makes her both the heart and place 

Of general -wonder.'] The old copies read : 
Which makes high 5oM the art and place &c. 
The emendation was made by Mr. Steevens. Malone. 

Which makes her both the heart and place 

Of general wonder."} Such an education as rendered her tUe 

VOL. XVII. U 
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Of earned praise,^ Marina's life 
Seeks to take off by treason's knife. 
And in this kind hath our Cleon 
One daughter, and a wench full grown,-* 
Even ripe for marriage fight ;^ this maid 
Hight Philoten : and it is said 
For certain in our story, she 
Would ever with Marina be : 



center and situation of general wonder. We still use the heart 
of oak for the central part of it, and the heart of the land in 
much such another sense. Shakspeare in Coriolanut says, that 
one of his ladies is — ** tlie apire and top of praise." Steevetu. 

Place here signifies residence. So, in A Lover's Complaint: 
•* Love lack'd a dwelling, and made him her place." 

Tn this sense it was that Shakspeare, when he purchased his 
touse at Stratford, called it The JSTeiv-Place. Malone. 

^ — oft the ivrack 
Of earned praise^"] Praise that has been well deserved. The 
same expression is found in the following lines, which our au- 
thor has imitated in his Borneo and Juliet : 

" How durst thou once attempt to touch the honour of 

his name ? 
** Whose deadly foes do yeld him dew and earned praise.'* 
Tra^icall Historie of Romeus and JuNet, 1562. 
So, in »^ JMidsummer JW^ht^s Dream : 

" If wc have xinearned luck — ." J\Ialone. 

^ And in tids kind hath our Cleon 

One daughter y and a -wench full j^'otwi,] 1 he old copy reads : 
And in this kind our Cleon hath 
One daughter, and a full grown tvench. 
The rhyme shows evidently that it is corrupt. For the present 
regulation tlie reader is indebted to Mr. Steevens. J^alone, 

* Even ripe /or marriage fight ;] The first quarto reads : 

Even right for marriage sight ; — . 
The quailo, 1619, and all the subsequent editions, have— 
Evan ripe for marriage sight — . 
Sight wa^ clearly misprinted for Jight. We have before in this 
play Cupid^s wars. Alalone. 
1 would read : 

Even Hpefor marriage rites. Percy. 
B.esui'^Jight ; i. e. the combats of Venus ; or night, which 
n«?ds no explanation. 

" Let heroes in the dusty field delight, 

** Those limbs were fashion*d for a softer fghtV 

Dryden's version of Ovid's Epistle from JBekti to 
Palis. Steevens. 
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Be 't when she weav'd the sleided silk* 
With fingers, long, small, white^ as milk ; 
Or when she would with sharp neeld wound* 
The cambrick, which she made more sound 
By hurting it; or when to the lute 
She sung, and made the night-bird mute, 
That still records with moan ;^ or when 
She would with rich and constant pen 

® Be 't xohen she xoeav^d the sleided silk — ^] The old copies 
read: 

Be it -when they •weav'd &c. 
But the context shows that she was the author's word. To have 
praised even the hands of Philoten would have been inconsistent 
with the general scheme of the present chorus. In all the other 
members of this sentence we find Marina alone mentioned : 
** Op when she would &c. / 

** — -^ or when to the lute 
" She sung,*' &c. J^alone. 
Sleided silk is untwisted silk, prepared to be used in the wea- 
ver's aley or slay. Percy. 

For a further explanation of sleided silk, see Vol. "VH, p. 93, 
n. 4 ; and Mr. Malone^s edit, of our author. Vol. X, p. 353, n. 5. 

Steevent, 

^ With finger Sy longt small, -white &c."] So, in Twine's transla- 
tion : " — beautified with a white hand, and fingers long and 
slender." Steeveni. 

* Or -when she would -with sharp neeld wound — ] All the co- 
pies read — with sharp needle wound ; but the metre shows that 
we ought to read Tieeld. In a subsequent passage, in the first 
quarto, the word is abbreviated : 

** — and with her neele composes — ." 
So, in Stanyhurst's Vu'gil, 1582: 

" — on neeld-wvought carpets." 
See also Vol. VII, p. 407, n. 9. Malone. 

^ — or when to the lute 
She sung, and made the night-hird mute, 
T/tat still records with moan ;] The first quarto reads : 

— the night-bed mute. 
That still records with moan ; 

for which in all the subsequent editions we find — 

— and made the night-bed mute, 
Tliat still records wiSiin one. 

There can, I think, be no doubt, that the author wrote— 
night-Wrd. Shakspeare has frequent allusions, in his works, to 
the nightingale. So, in his 101st Sonnet : 

" As Philomel in summer's front doth sing, 
** And stops her pipe in growth of riper days, 
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Vail to her mistress Dian;^ still 

This Philoten contends in skill 

With absolute Mai ma:- so 

With the dove of Paphos might the crow 

Vie feathers white.' Marina gets 
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Not that the summer is less plc.isant now 
" Than when her mournful hymns did hush the lu'^ht,^' &c 
Again, in liis Jidpe of JLvcrece, 1594 : 

An<.l for, poor bird, thou sin^^^st not in the day. 
As shanung^ anic eye should thee behold, — ." 
To record anciently signified to s/;i^. So, in Sir Philip Sid- 
ney's OuraniOf by X. B. [Nicholas Breton] 1606 : 

** Recording' songs unto the Deitic — ." 
See Vol. II, p. 231, n. 4. — " A bird (I am infonned) is said to 
record, w hen he sings :tt first low to himself, before he becomes 
jnastcr of his song- and ventures to sing out. The word is in 
constant use with bird-fanciers at this day." JMalone. 

^ — JVith rich and constatit peti 
Vail to her mistress Dian;'] To vail is to bow, to do homage. 
The author seems to mean— >r/*en*/*e would compose supplicatory 
liymns to Uiana, or verses expressive of her gratitude to Die- 
nyza. 

We might indeed read-.--fliit7 to her mistress IKani i. e. sa- 
lute her in verse. Steevent. 
I strongly suspect that vail is a misprint. We might read : 
Wail to her mistress jDian. 
i. e. compose elegies on tlie death of her mother, of which she 
had been apprized by her nurse, Lychorida. 

That Dian, i. e. Diana, is the true reading, may, I think, be 
inferred from the passage in The Merchant of Venice ^ which 
ma^ at the same time perhaps afford the best comment on that 
before us : 

" Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn ; 
" With sweetest touches pierce your mistress* ear,^ 
" And draw her home with musick." 
Again, in ^ Midsumyner JWghfs Dream .* 

" To be a barren sister all your life, 

" Chanting/(/t/i< hymns to the cold fruitless moon.** MaloM. 

^ With absolute Marina .•] i. e. highly accomplished, perfect. 
So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

«• ■ at sea 

" He is an absolute master.*' 
Again, in Green's Tii Quoque, 1614 : ** — from an absolute and 
most complete gentleman, to a most absurd, ridiculous, and fond 
lover.'* Mahne. 

^ Vie feathers ivhite.'^ See note on the Taming of a Skc^% 
Vol. VI, p. To, n. 5. Steevens. 
Old copy : 

■ »■ ^0' 
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All praises, which are paid as debts, 
And not as given. This so darks 
In Philoten all graceful marks,* 
That Clepn's wife, with envy rare,* 
A present murderer does prepare 
For good Marina, that her daughter 
Might stand peerless by this slaughter. 
The sooner her vile thoughts to stead, 
Lychorida, our nurse, is dead ; 
And cursed Dionyza hath 
The pregnant instrument of wrath^ 
Prest for this blow.^ The unborn event 
I do commend to your content i^ 

The dove of Paphos might -with the croio 

Vie feathers -white. M. JSIaton. 
The sense requires a transposition of these words, and that we 
should read : 
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The dove of Paphoa might -with the crow 
Vie feathers white. Jkl. Mason. 
I have adopted Mr. Mason's judicious arrangement. Steevens* 

* — This so darks 

In Philoten all graceful markSfj So, in Coriolanus : 

" and their blaze 

" Shall darken him for ever." 
Again, ibidem : 

•* — You are darkened in this action, sir, 
** Even by your own." Malone. 

* with envy rarey"] Envif is frequently used by our an- 
cient writers, in the sense of malice. See Julius Casar, Act II, 
sc. i. Vol. XIV. It is, however, I beheve, here used in its com- 
mon acceptation. Mdlone. 

* The pregnant instrument of wrath — ] Pregnant, in this in- 
stance, means prepared, instructed. It is used in a kindred sense 
in Measure for Measure. See Vol. Ill, p. 453, n. 7. Steevens. 

Pregnant is ready. So, in Hamlet : 

" And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, — ." Malone. 
^ Pvest for this blow."] Prest is ready ; pret. Fr. So, in The 
Tragicall History of Homnus and Juliet, 1562 : 

" I will, God lendyng lyfe, on Wcnsday next be prest 
" To wayte on him and you — — ." 
See note on The Merchant of Venice, Vol. IV, p. 318, n. 2. 

Maknt^ 

* — The unborn event 

I do commend to your content:"] I am not svoe l3ici«X.\''Q3cAK«*' 
Mjuid this pMB&ge; but so quaint and Ucentiox&A \* lite -^^talM^** 

U2 
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Only I carry^ winged time^ 

Post on the lame feet of my rhyme ; 

Which never could I. so convey, 

Unless your thoughts went on my way.**- 

Dionyza does appear, 

With Leonine, a murderer. [£jfzV. 

SCENE L 

Tharsus. ^in ofien Place near the Sea-ahore, 

Enter Dionyza and Leonine. 

Dion. Thy oaih remember ; thou hast sworn to do it :^ 
'Tis but a blow, which never shall be known. 
Thou canst not do a thing i' tlie world so soon, 
i'o yield thee so much profit. Let not conscienco 
Which is but cold, inflame love in thy bosom,^ 

logy of our Pseiido-Gower, that perhaps he means— I wish you- 
to find content in that portion of our play which has not yet 
been exhibited. 

Our author mig-ht indeed have written — content, \. e. co-ope- 
ration, your assistance in carrying on our present delusion. 

Steeroem. 

^ Only I carry — ] Old copy — carried. Steevens. 

' — winded time — ] So, in the Chorus to The Winter*a Tale: 
« I « 

•* Now take upon me in the name of time, 
" To use TViv win^si" 
Again, in JCin^ Henry V: 

" Thus with imagin'd loing our swift scene flies, 

** In motion jpf no less celerity 

" Than that of thought." Malone. 

^ Thy oath remember ; thou hast avfoim to do it .•] Here, I think, 
may be traced the rudiments of the scene in which Lady Mac- 
beth instigates her husband to murder Duncan: 
" I have given suck, and know 
" How tender 'tis to love tlie babe that milks me; 
** I would, while it was smiling in my face, 
** Have pluck'd my nipple from its boneless gums, 
" And dasli'd the brains out, had I but so rworn, 
" Ji9 you hove done to tltia." JSIalone. 

^ — injiame love in thy bo8om,'\ The first quarta readft— 
'* Let not conscience which is but cold, in flaming thf hve bo- 
some, enflarae too nicelie, nor let pitie," &c. The subsequent, 
impressions afibrd no assistance. Some words seem to have 
been lost The sentiment on^vtvaVky ^-jl^y^s^^^ ^cobably was. 
£/t/5— Let not coascieuce, Vi\i\Q,\i \b \»3X «b. ciQ\^TSiQiia^w^ ^t^Ki. 
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Inflame too nicely ; nor let pity, which 

Even women have cast off, melt thee, but be 

A soldier to thy purpose. 

Leon, I '11 do *t; but yet she is a goodly creature.* 
Dion. The fitter then the gods should have her.^ Here 

Weeping she comes for her old nurse's death.^ 

you from executing what you have promised ; nor let the beauty 
of Marina enkindle the flame of love in your bosom ; nor be sof- 
tened by pity, which even I, a woman, liave cast off.— -I am by 
no means satisfied with the regulation that I have made, but it 
affords a glimmering of sense. Nearly the same expression oc- 
curred before : 

** That have wfiarrCd desire in my breast — ." 

I suspect, the wonls enfiime too nicely were written in the 
margin, the autiior not having determined which of the two ex- 
pressions to adopt; and that by mistake they were transcribed 
as a piirt of the text. Tlie metre, which might be more com- 
modiously regulated, if these words were omitted, in some mea- 
sure supports this conjecture : 

** Xor let pity, which ev'n women have cast off, 

" Melt thee, but be a soldier to thy purpose." JildUne. 
We might read : 

— ivjtnme thy /oving bosom : 
With Mr. Malone's alteration, iiowcvcr, the words will bear 
the following sense .-—Let not conscience, which in itself is of a 
«!old nature, have power to raise the flame of love in you, raise 
it even to folly. — Cicely, in ancient language, signifies /oo^A/y.. 
J\liai8, Ft. 

Perhaps, indeed, the passage originally stood thus : 

— — • Let not conscience, 

Which is but coUi, inflame love in thy bosom ; 

JSTor let that pity womsn have cast off, 

•Melt thee, but be a soldier to thy purpose. 
J5nflame too nicely — and-— wAtcA even, are the words I omit. I 
Add only the pronoun— Ma^. Steevens. 

^ — - but yet she is ft goodly creature.] So, in £inff HtfO^ 

nil: 

*' — - and yet my conscience says 
** She *s a good creature.^* Steevetis* 

^ .^— but yet she is a goodly dreature. 
iKon. The fitter then the gods should hof^ Aer.] So, in Xkt^ 
Michard III: 

'* O, he was gentle, mild, and virtnous.— 
«' The fitter for the King of Heaven." 
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Thou art resolv'd? 

Leon, 1 am resolv'd. 

Enter Marina, nvith a Basket qf Flowers. 
Mar. No, no, I will rob Tellus of her weed, 
To strew thy green with flowers :^ the yellows, blues, 

As Marina liad been trained in musick, letters, &c. and had 
gained all the graces of education, Lychorida could not have 
Decn her only mistress. I would therefore read : 

Here comes slie toeeping for her old nurse's death. - Percy. 

I have no doubt but we should adopt the ing^ni^us amend- 
ment suggested by Percy, >* ilh tliis difference only, the leaving 
out the word for^ which is unnecessary, and hurts the metre. I 
should therefore read ; 

Here she comes, •weeping' her old nurse's death. J^. Mason. 

I have adopted Dr. Percy's amendment, but without Mr. M. 
Alason's attempt to improve it. The word for is necessary to 
the metre, as above in tlie preceding line was a modem interpo- 
lation. Steevcns. 

I think mistress right. Her nurse was in one sense her mis- 
tress ; Mai'ina, from her infancy to the age of fourteen, having 
been under the care of Lychorida. 

Her only (or her old) mistress* death, (not ** mistresses death,") 
was the language of Shakspeare's time. So, in The J^lerchant 
<{f Venice : 

" With sweetest touches pierce your mistress* ear,** &c. 

JHcUane. 

'^ JV*o, [»w,] / noill rob Tellus of her -weed. 
To strew thy green rvith foxvers:"] Thus the quartos. In the 
folio grave was substituted for green. By the green, as Lord 
Charlemont suggests to me, was meant ** the green turf with 
which the grave of Lychorida was covered." So, in Tasso's 
Godfrey of BuUoigne, li'anslated by Fairfax, 1600: 
" My ashes cold shall, buried on this green, 
" Enjoy tliat good this body ne*er possest." 
Weed in old language meant gannent. Malo-ne. 

Before wc determine which is the proper reading*, let us re- 
flect a moment on the business in which Marina is employed. 
She is about to strew the grave of her nurse Lychorida, with 
flowers, and therefore makes her entry with propriety, sayings— 

Ao, no, 1 ivill rob Tellus &c. 
i. e. No, no, it shall never be said that I left the tomb of one to 
whom I owe so much, witliout some ornament. Rather than it 
shall remain undecorated, I will strip the earth of its robe, &c» 
The prose romance, already quoted, says " that alwa3rs as she 
came homeward, she went and washed the tombe of her nouryce, 
and kept it contynually fayre and clene." 

Though I do not recollect that the green hillock imder which 
a person is buried, is any where called their green, my respect 
for Lord Charlemont's opinion has in this present instioioe with^ 
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The purple violets, and marigolds, 
Shall, as a chaplet, hang upon thy grave, 
While summer days do last.' Ah me ! poor maid| 
Bom in a tempest, when my mother died; 
This world to me is like a lasting storm. 
Whirring me from my friends.^ 

held jne from deserting the most ancient text, however dubious^ 
its authority. Steevena. 

^ Shall, aa a chaplet, [Old copy— carpe/,] hang' upon thy grave. 
While summer days do last.] So, in Cymbeline: 

" withfmrest Jlowera, 

" While summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
*' I 'U sweeten thy sad grave. Thou shalt not lack 
" The flower that 's like thy face, pale primrose, nor 
** Tlie azur'd hare-bcU, like thy veins, no nor 
** The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander 
" Out-sweeten'd not tliy breatli.'* 
Mr. Steevens would read — Shall as a clmpletj &c. The word 
Umg, it must be owned, favours this correction, but the flowers 
Mti'ew'd on the green-swardy may with more propriety be com- 
pared to a carpet than a wreath. Malone. 

Malone informs us that all the former copies read— -a< a car- 
pet, which was probably the riffht reading ; nor would Steevens 
have changed it for chaplet haa he attended to the be^nning of 
Marina's speech: 

" I will rob Tellus of her weed, 
" To streto thy grave with flowers :" 
which corresponds wiUi the old reading, not with his amend- 
ment. M. JSSason, 

Perhaps Mr. M. Mason's remark also might have been spared, 
had be considered that no one ever talked of hanging carpets 
out in honour of the dead. Steevena, 

^ Whirring fue /rom my friends.'] Thus the earliest copy; I 
think rightly. The second quarto, and all the subsequent im- 
pressions, read- 
Hurrying me from my friends. 
Whirring or vfhirryingy had formeriy the same meaning. A bird 
that flies with a quick motion, accompanied with noise» is still 
said to whirr away. Thus, Pope : 

** Now from the brake the i^karring pheasant springs." 
The verb to whirry is used in the ancient ballad entitled JRobin 
GoodfeUow. ReUques t^f Jtident English Poetry, Vol. U, 203 : 
" More swift than wind away I go, 
" O'er hedg^ and lands, 
*' Thro' poHols and ponds, 
** I whirry, laughing ho ko ho." Miaione. 
The verb—to whirr, is often uAed by C?hfpfnwi ki kis Ytuaim. 
pf the lUad. So, Book XIV ; • 
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I)ion» How now, Marina! why do you keep alone ?^ 
How chance my daughter is not with you?^ Do not 
Consume your blood with sorrowing r^ you have 
A nurse of me.- Lord! how your feivour 's chang'd* 
With this unprofitable woe ! Come, come ; 
Give me your wreath of flowers, ere the sea mar it. 
Walk forth with Leonine ; the air is quick there,* 

" — ^ gathering dust with •whirring' fiercely round." 
Again, Book XVJl : 

— through the Greeks and Ilians they rapt 
The -whirrinq^ chariot." — Steevena. 

^ How now, Marina ! tohy do you keep alone 9"^ Thus the earli- 
est copy. So, in Macbeth : 

" How now, my lord ! why do you keep alone ?" 
The second quarto reads— -why do you -weep aloiie ? JIfalone, 

^ Hov) chance my daughter is not with you .?3 ^o, in JKing Henry 
IT, Part n : 

** How chance thou art not with the prince, thy brother ?" 

Mahne. 
Milton, as Mr. Todd observes, employs a similar form of 
words in Comus, v. 508 : 

•* How chance she is not in your company .\ Steevena. 

' Connime your blood with eorrowin/c .•] So, in JSTing Henry F/, 
P. n : *< •— blood-consuming eigha.** Sec also note on Hamlet, Act 
IV, sc. vii. Malone. 

* you have 

A nurse of me."] Thus the quarto, 1619. The first copy reads : 
" Have you a nurse of me ?" The poet probably wrote r 
— — Have you not 
A nurse of me ? Malone. 

* -"•'—'your favour's cA«7iy*c?— ] i. e. countenance, look. Sq, 
in Macbeth : 

" To alter yhvour ever is to fear." Steevena. 
^ — ere the sea mar it. 
Walk forth with Leonine; tlie air is quick there,"] Some words, 
must, I think, have been omitted. Probably the author wrote : 
— ere tlie sea mar it. 
Walk on the shore with Leonine, the air 
Is quick tJiere. Malone. 
— ere the sea mar it, &c.] i. e. ere the sea mar your walk 
upon the shore by the coming in of the tide, walk there with 
Leonine. We see plainly by the circumstance of the pirates, 
that Marina, when seized upon, was walking on the sea-shore ; 
and Shakspeare was not likely to reflect that there is little or no 
tide in the Mediterranean. Charlemont. 

The words — wreath q/^were formerly inserted in the text by 
Mr. Malone. Though he has since ^scarded^ I have Tentmrea 
to retain them. Steevena, 
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Piercing, and sharpens well the stomach. Come;^— 
Leonine, take her by the arm, walk with her. 

Mar. No, I pray you ; 
I '11 not bereave you of your servant. 

Dion. Come, come ; 

I love the king your father, and yourself, 
With more than foreign heart.- We every day 
Expect him here : when he shall come, and find 
Our paragon to all reports,^ thus blasted, 
He will repent the breadth of his great voyage ; 
Blame both my lord and me, that we have ta'en 
No care to your best courses.^ Go, I pray you. 
Walk, and be cheerful once again ; reserve 
That excellent complexion, which did steal 
The eyes of young and old.^ Care not for me ; 

' Piercing, and sharpens well the stomach. Come/^ Here the 
old copy furnishes the following line, which those who think it 
verse, may replace, the room of that supplied by the present 
text : — 

And it pierces and sharpens the stomach. Come — . Steepens, 

^ With *more than foreign heart."] With tlie same warmth of 
affection as if I was his countrywoman. Malone. 

^ Our paragon to all report Sy] Our fair charge, whose beauty 
was once equal to all that fame said of it. So, in Othello .• 

" He hath achiev'd a maid, 

** That paragons description and -wild fameP mMalone. 

^ — — that tve have ta'en 
JVo care to your best courses."] Either we should read—" of 
your best courses," or the word to has in this place the force 
that 0/ would have. M. J^ason. 

The plain meaning is — ^that we have paid no attention to what 
was best for you. Steevens. 
* — — — reserve 
That excellent cotnplexion, vfhich did steal 
The eyes of young and old.] So, in Shakspeare's 20tk 
Sonnet : 

** A man in hue all hues in his controlling, 
** Which steals men's eye*, and women's souls amazeth." 
Again, in his Lover^s Complaint: 

** Thus did he in the general bosom reign 
** Of young and old.** 
To reserve is here, to guard; to preserve careftilly. So, in 
Shakspeare's 32d Sonnet : ' 

" Reserve them, for my love, not ibr their Afauu^ 

' MOmm. 
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I can go home alone. 

Mar, Well, I will go; 

But yet I have no desire to it.^ 

Dion, Come, come, I know 'tis good for you. 
Walk half an hour. Leonine, at the least ; 
Remember what I have ssud. 

Leon, I warrant you, madam. 

Dion, I '11 leave you, my sweet lady, for a while ; 
Pray you walk softly, do not heat your blood : 
What ! I must have a care of you. 

Mar, Thanks, sweet madam.''^ 

[^JBacit Dion. 
Is this wind westerly that blows ? 

Leon, South-west. 

Mar, When I was bom, the wind was north. 

Leon, Was *t so ? 

Mar, My father, as nurse said, did never fear, 
But cry'd, good seamen I to the sailors, galling 
His kingly hands with hauling of the ropes ;* 
And, clasping to the mast, endur'd a sea 
That almost burst the deck,* and from the ladder-tackle 
Wash'd off a canvas*climber :^ Ba .' says one, 

^ fTell, I -will go; 
But yet I have no desire to it."] So, in Tlie Merchant of Venice : 
** I have no mind of feasting forth to-night, 
*• But I will ^.** Steevens. 

* JTia kiuffly hands with hauling of the rojies;"] For the inser- 
tion of the words -with and of I am answerable. Malone,- 

So, in Sidney's Arcadiay Book II : " — tlie princes did in their 
countenances accuse no point of feare, but encouraging the 
sailors to doe what might be done (putting their hands to every 
most paineful office) taught them to promise themselves the 
best," &c. Steevens. 

' That almost burst t/ie deck,'] Bunt is frequently used by 
our author in an active sense. See Vol. IX, p. 110, n. 2. 

MahnS, 

^ '-•^^from the ladder-tatJcle 
Washed off a canvas-climber :] A ship-boy. So, in Khg 
Henry V: 

** — and in them behold 
" Upon the hempen-tackle ship-boys climbmg.^ 
I suspect that a line preceding these two, has been lost, which 
pcfl-haps might have been of this import: 

O'er the good ship the foaming biUoie breaks 
And from the ladder tackle &c. Malone. 
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Ulli out? and, with a dropping industry, 

They skip from stem to stem:^ the boatswain whistle St 

The master calls, and trebles their confusion.^ 

J.eon, And when was this ? 

Mar. It was when I was bom : 

Never was waves nor wind more violent. 

Leon, Come, say your prayers speedily. ^ 

Mor. What mean you? 

Leon. If you require a little space for prayer, 
I grant it : Pray ; but be not tedious. 
For the gods are quick of ear, and I am sworn 
To do my work with haste. 

Mar. Why, will you kill me.* 

A canvas-cWmher is one who climbs the mast, to furl, op un- 
furl, the canvas or sails. Steer^ens. 

Malone suspects that some line preceding these has been lost, 
but that I believe is not the case, this being merely a continua- 
tion of Marina's description of the stonn, which was interrupted 
by Leonine's asking* her. When toas that? and by her answer, 
IVhen I -was born, nevei' rvere waves nor -ufind mure violent. 

Put this question and the answer in a parenthesis, and the de- 
scription goes on without difficulty : 
————— endured a sea 
That almost burst tlie deck. 

And from tJie ladder tackle washed off &c. J^. Mason. 
In consequence of Mr. M. Mason's remark, I have regulated 
the text anew, and with only the change of a single tense, 
{-washed for toashcsy) and the omission of the useless copulative 
and. The question, of Leonine, and the reply of Marina, which 
were introduced after tlie words,— 

that almost burst the^deck, 
are just as proper in their present as in their former situation ; 
but do not, as now arranged, interrupt the narrative of Maidna. 

Steevens. 

^ —^^from stem to stemr^ The old copies read — from stem 
to stem. But we certainly ought to read— from stem to stem. 
So, Dryden : 

** Orontes' barque, even in the hero's view, 
** From stem to stem by waves was overborne." 
A hasty transcriber, or negligent compositor, might easily 
have mistaken the letter m and put m in its place. MaUme* 

^ ■ ■ and trebles their confu8im-~\ So, in King Henry V' 
** Hear the shrill whistle, which doth order give 
** To sounds confused.'' Maltme. 

^ Leon. Come, say your prayers . • - y 

Mar. What mean you ? . 

VOL. xvn. X 
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Z.eoTt. To satisfy my lady. 

Mar. Why would she have me killM ? 
Now, as I can remember, by my troth, 
I never did her hurt in all my life ; 
1 never spake bad word, nor did ill turn 
To any living creature : believe me, la, 
1 never kill'd a mouse, nor hurt a fly : 
I trod upon a worm against my will. 
But I wept for it.^ How have I ofiended, 
Wherein my death might yield her profit, or 
My life imply her danger? 

I^eon. My commission 

Is not to reason of the deed, but do it. 

Mar, You will not do 't for all the world, I hope. 
You are well-favour'd, and your looks foreshow 
Y'ou have a gentle heart. I saw you lately. 
When you caught hurt in parting two that fought: 
Good sooth, it sh6w'd well in you; do so now: 
Your lady seeks my life ; come you between, 
And save poor me, the weaker. 

Leon. Iftfou require a little space for prayer, 

I grant it : Pray; be not tedioits, &c. 

Mar. JTf'/j?/, icill you kill me?'] So, in Othello: 

** 0th. Have you jn^y'il lo nig-ht, Dcsdemona ?— 
" If you bethink yourself of an v crime 

w « « 

" Unreconcil'd as yet to heaven and grace, , 

" Solicit for it straight. 

" J)cs. Alas, mv lord, 'w hat do vou mean bv that ? 

*• 0th. Well, do it, and be brief: 

" Vea. Talk you of killing," S;c. Stetvent. 
This circumstance is likewise found in the Gestu Romanorum: 
*•* Peto domine, sa}s Tharsia, (the Marina of this pluy) ut si 
nulla spcs est mihi, permittas me deum testare. Villicus ait, 
* testate ; et Deus ipse scit quod coactus te interficic* Ilia vero 
oum esset posita in oratione, venerunt pyratae," &c. J^ahne, 

Thus, in Twine's translation : " 1 pray ihee, shice there is no 
liope for me to escape my life, give me license to say my pray- 
ers before I die. I give thee licL-nse, saide the villaine. And I 
take God to record, that I am constrained to murther thee against 
mv wdl. Stecveiis. 

* / trod upon a ■worm against my tvill. 
But I -wept for it.] Fenton has ti-ansplanted this image into 
kis Mariamne : 

. «* when I was a child, 

'''** I kill'd a linnet, but indeed 1 wept ; 
''' Heaven visits not for tliat." Steevcm. 
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Leon, I am sworn, 

And will despatch. 

Enter Pirates, ivhilat Marina is struggling. 

1 Pirate, Hold, villain 1 [Leon, runs aivay,^ 

2 Pirate, A prize ! a prize ! 

3 Pirate, Half-part, mates, half-part. Come, let *s have 
her aboard suddenly. [^Exeunt Pirates with Mar. 

SCENE II. 

The same, 

Rc'Cnter Leonine. 

Leon. These roving thieves serve the great pirate Val 
des;3 
And they have seiz'd Marina. Let her go : 
There 's no hope she '11 return. I '11 swear she 's dead) 
And thrown into the sea. — But I '11 see further; 
Perhaps they will but please themselves upon her, 
Not carry her aboard. If she remain. 
Whom they have ravish'd, must by me be slain. [Exit, 

* Leonine runs a-way.'] So, in Twine's translation : ** When 
the idllain heard that, he ran away as fast as he could. — Then 
came the Pyruts and rescued Tharsia, and carried her away tjo 
their ships, and hoised sailes, and departed." Steevens. 

^ These roving tidevea serve the great pirate Valdes ;] fOld 
copy— ro^wi?*^.] The Spanish armada, I believe, furnished our 
author with this name. Don Pedro de Valdes was an Admiral in 
that fleet, and had the command of the g^eat galleon of Anda- 
lusia. His ship being disabled, he was taken by Sir Francis 
Drake, on the twenty-second of July, 1588, and sent to Dart- 
mouth. This play, therefore, we may conclude, was not written 
till after that period.-i— The making one of this Spaniards ances- 
tors a pirate, was probably relished by the audience in those 
days. Malone. 

In Robert Greene's Spanish Masquerado, 1589, the curious 
reader may find a very particular account of this Valdes, who 
was commander of the Andalusian troops, and tlien prisoner in 
England. Steeveiis. 

We should probably read— These roving thieves. — ^The idea 
of roguery is necessarily implied in the word thieves. M, Masm. 
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SCENE III. 
^litylcne. ^4 Room in a BrotheL 

Enter Pandar, Bawd, and BouLT. 

Pand. Boult. 

Boidc. Sir. 

Pand, Search the mai»ket narrowly ; Mitylene is ftill 
of gallants. ^Ve lost too much money this mart, by being 
too wenchless. 

Baivd, We were never so much out of creatures. We 
have but poor three, and they can do no more than they 
cun do; and with continual action' aixi even as good as 
rotten. 

Pand. Therefore let 's have fresh ones, M'hate'er we 
pay for them. If there be not a conscience to be used in 
cveiy trade, we sholl never prosper.'' 

Bavjd. Thou say'st true : 'tis not the bringing up of 
poor bastards,^' as I think, I have brought up some ele- 
ven 

Boult. Ay, to eleven, and brought them down again.^ 
But shall I search the market? 

< ....... and vdth continual action -*3 Old copies— and they with 

&c. The word they was evidently repeated by the carelessness 
of the compositor. Malone. 

^ Therefore let '« have fresh ones, tvhat^er we pay for them. If 
there be not a contcience to be naed in every trade, we shall never 
prosper.'] The sentiments incident to vicious professions sufier 
little change within a century and a half. — This speech is much 
the same as that of Mother Cole, in The JSTmor: " 'Tip liim an 
old trader ! Mercy on us, where do you expect to go when you 
die, Mr. Loader ?" Steevens. 

^ !rhou satfst true : *tis not the bringinsc up of poor bastards,"] 
There seems to be something wanting. Perhaps — that -will do^ 
or some such words. The author, however, might have mtended 
an imperfect sentence. Malone. 

' Ay, to eleven, and broug^ht them down again.] I have brougJu 
up (i. e. educated) says the Bawd, some eleven. Yes, (answers 
Boult) to eleven (i. e. as far as eleven years of age) and then 
brought them down again. The latter clause of the sentence 
requires no explanation. 

Thus, in The Play of the Wether, by John Heywood, 4to. bl. 1. 
Mery Report says : 

" Oft tyme is sene both in court and towfte, 
*' honge be women a bryw^'w^t \\\>, ^xv^ ^oit^s. br^-u^Ki 
doxvne.^^ SteevwB. 
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Ba%'jd. What else, man? The stuff we have, a strong 
wind will blow it to pieces, they are so pitifully sodden. 

Pand. Thou say'st true ; they are too unwholesome 
o' conscience.^ The poor Transilvanian is dead, that lay 
with the little baggage. 

Boult. Ay, she quickly pooped him ;^ she made him 
roast-meat for worms;— but I '11 go search the market. 

\_Exit Boult. 

Pand, Three or four thousand chequins were as pretty 
a proportion to live quietly, and so give over. 

Bawd, Why, to give over, I pray you ? is it a shame 
to get when we are old? 

Pand, O, our credit comes not in like the commodity ; 
nor the commodity wages not with the danger ;i there • 
fore, if in our youths we could pick up some pretty estate, 
'twere not amiss to keep our door hatched. Besides, the 
sore terms we stand upon with the gods, will be strong 
with us for giving over. 

The modern copies read — / too eleven. The true reading-, 
wliich is found in the quarto, 1609, was pointed out by Mr. 
Slcevens. jyialone. 

* Thou satf^st true ; they 're too unwholesome o^ conscience^ The 
old copies read — there '» txvo unwholesome o' conscience. The 
preceding" dialogiie shows that they are erroneous. The com- 
plaint had not been made of fwo, but of all the stuff they had. 
According to the present regulation, the pandar merely assents 
to what his wife had said. The words two and too are perpetu- 
ally confounded in the old copies. Malone. 

^ Ay, sJie quickly pooped him;'] The following" passage in The 
BeviVs Charter, a tragedy, 1607, will sufficiently explain this 
singxUar term : 

** — foul Amazonian trulls, 

" Whose lanterns are still lighted in their poops.*' Malone, 

This phrase (whatever be its meaning) occurs in JBiive vfitht 
you to Saffron Walden, or Gabriel Harvey s Hunt is up, &c. 1596 : 
'* But we shall I'envoy him, and truinpe and poope him well 
enough — ." 

The same word is used by Dryden, in his Wild Gallant : 
** He 's poopt too." Steevens. 

^ — the commodity wages not with the danger .•] i. e. is not 
equal to it. Several examples of this expression are given in 
former notes on our author. So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

" liis taints and honours 

" Wag'd equal with him." Steevens. 
Ag'aJn, more appositely, in Othello .• 

" To wake and -wage a danger profiWesa** Malo-ne. 

X2 
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I 

Bawd. Come, other sorts offend as well as we.* 
Pond, As well as we ! ay, and better too ; we offend 
worse. Neither is our profession any trade ; it 's no call- 
ing:— but here comes Boult. 

EjUer the Pirates, and Boult, dragging in Marina. 

Boult, Come your ways. [To Mar.] — My masters, 
you say she 's a virgin ? 

1 Piratr. O, sir, wc doubt it not. 

Boult, Master, I have gone thorough' for this piece, 
you see : if you like her, so ; if not, I have lost my 
earnest. 

Bawd, Boult, has she any qualities? 

Boult, Slie has a good face, speaks well, and has ex- 
cellent good clothes ; there 's no further necessity of 
qualities can make her be refused. 

Bawd, What *s her price, Boult? 

Boult, I cannot be bated one doit of a thousand pieces.* 

Pand, Well, follow me, my masters; you shall have 
your money presently. Wife, take her in ; instruct her 
what she has to do, that she may not be raw in her en- 
tertainment.* [Eoceunt Pander and Pirates. 

Bawd, Boult, take you the marks of her; the colour 
of her hair, complexion, height, age,^ with warrant of 
her virginity ; and cry, He that ndll give moatj shall havt 
her Jirat? Such a maidenhead were no cheap thing, if 

* Come, other sorts offend as -well as we.] From her husband's 
answer, I suspect the ])oet uTOte — Otlier trades, &c. Malone. 

Malone suspects that we should read — other trades, but that 
is unnecessary; the word sorts has the same sense, and means 
projessiofis or conditions of life. So, Macbeth says : 

" 1 have won 

" Golden opinion of all sorts of people." M. Mason. 

^ — / have go7ie thoroug"!! — ] i. e. I have bid a high price 
for "her, gone far in my attempt to purchase her. Steevetis. 

* I cannot be bated one doit of a thousand piece 8.'\ This speech 
should seem to suit the Pirate. However, it may belong to 
JBoult.^^I cannot get them to bate me one doit of a tliousand 
pieces. Malone. 

' — — that she may not be raw in her entertainment.'] Um*ipe, 
unskilful. So, in Hamlet: " — and yet but raw neither, in re- 
spect of his quick sail." Malone. 

^ age,"] So, the quarto, 1619. The first copy has — her 

age. Malone. 

^ — - and cry. He that will give most, shall have her fii'st.J 
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men were as they have been. Get this done as I com* 
mand you. 

Boult, Performance shall follow. \Eocit Boult. 

Mar, Alack, that Leonine was so slack, so slow ! 
(He should have struck, not spoke ;) or that these pirates, 
(Not enough barbarous) had not overboard 
Thrown me, to seek my mother \^ 

Bawd, Why lament you, pretty one ? 
' Mar. That I am pretty. 

Bawd, Come, the gods have done their part in you. 

Mar, I accuse them not. 

Bawd, You are lit into my hands, where you are like 
to live.'' 

The prices of first and secondary prostitution are exactly settled 
in the old prose romance already quoted ; ** Go thou, and make 
a crye through the citye that of all men that shall enhabyte with 
her carnally, the fyrst shall g^ve me a pounde of golde, and af- 
tor that echone a peny of golde.'* Steevens. 

— or that these pirates 

{Jfot enough barbarous) had not ovsr -board 

Thrown me, to seek my mother /] Old copy : 

( JVb* enough barbarous) had not overboard throton me. 
For to seek &c. Steevens. 
I suspect the second not was inadvertently repeated by the 
compositor. Marina, I tliink, means to say, Alas, how unlucky 
it was, that Leonine was so slack in his office; or, he having 
omitted to kill me, how fortunate -would it have been for titd, if 
tbose pirates had thrown me into Uie sea to seek my mother. 

Mdhne,' 
We should recur to the old copies, and read : 

JVot enough barbarous, had not overboard, &c. 
which is clearly right; — ^for Marina is not expressing what she 
wished that Leonine and tlie Pirates had done, but repining at 
what they had omitted to do. She laments that Leonine had 
not struck, instead of speaking, and that the Pirates had not 
thrown her overboard. J^, Mason. 

The original reading may standj though with some harshness 
of construction. Alas, how unfortunate it was, that Leonine 
was so merciful to me, or that these pirates had not thrown me 
into the sea to seek my mother. 

If the second not was intended bv the author, he should rather 
have written — did not o'er-board thro-w me, &c. jyfalone. 

® Tou are lit into my hands, where you are like to live.'] So, in 
Antony and Cleopatra : 

*' Be of good cheer; 

" You have fallen iiUo a princely hand ; fear nothing.*' 
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Mar, The more my fault, 
To 'scape his hands, where I was like to die. 

Bawd. Ay, and you shall live in pleasure. 

Mar, No. 

Bawd, Yes, indeed, shall you, and taste gentlemen of 
all fashions. You shall fare well ; you shall have the dif- 
ference of all complexions. What! do you stop your ears? 

Mar, Are you u woman ? 

Bawd, What would you have me be, an I be not a 
woman ? 

Mar, An honest woman, or not a woman. 

Bawd, Marry, whip thee, gosling : I think I shall have 
sometliing to do with you. Come, you are a young foolish 
sapling, and must be bowed as I would have you. 

Alar, The gods defend me i 

Bawd, If it please the gods to defend you by men, 
then men must comfort you, men must feed you, men 
must stir you up. — Boult 's returned. 

FsJitcr Boult. 
Now, sir, hast thou cried her through the market? 

Boult, I have cried her almost to the number of her 
hairs; I have drawn her picture with my voice. ^ 

Bawd, And I pr'ythcc tell me, how dost thou find the 
inclination of the people, especially of the younger sort? 

Boult, 'Faith, they listened to me as they would have 
hearkened to their father's testament. There was a Spa- 
niard's mouth so watered, that he went^ to bed to her 
very description. 

^ JSToiv, sir, hast thou cried her through the market ? 

/ have dra-wn her picture -with my voice,"] So, in The 

Wife for a Month, [by Fletcher, Vol. V, p. 285, edit. 177^] 
EvanUic savs, — 

" I 'd rather thou had'st deliver'd me to pirutes> 
" Bcti'ay'd mc to uncurable diseases, 
" Hung up her picture in a market-place, 
" And sold her to vile bawds !*' 
And we are told in a note on this passage, [by Mr. Reed] 
that it was formerly the custom at Naples to hang up the pic- 
tures of celebrated courtezans in the publick parts of the town, 
to serve as directions where they lived. Had not Fletcher the 
story of Marina in his mind, when he wrote the above lines ? 

M. Mawn* 
The Wife for a Month was one of Fletcher's latest plays. It 
was exhibited in May, 1624. Malone. 

* — — a Spamard'i mnith so vatcr^ that he -wtnt &c.] Th^ 
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Banvd, Wc shall have him here to-morrow with his 
best ruff on. 

Boult, To-night, to-night. But, mistress, do you know 
the French knight that cowers i' the hams \^ 

Bawd, Who? Monsieur Veroles? 

Boult, Ay ; he offered to cut a caper at the proclama- 
tion ; but he made a groan at it, and swore he would see 
her to-morrow."* 

Bmvd. Well, well ; as for him, he brought his disease 
hither : here he does but repaid it.* I know, he will come 
in our shadow, to scatter his crowns in the sun.® 

the quarto, 1619. The first copy reads, — a Spaniard's mouth 
•water* d, and he went &c. JMalone. 

^ — that cowers t* the hams P"] To covfer is to smk by bend- 
ing" the ha'^s. So, in JCin^ Henry VI: 

" 1 . .' splitthijj rocks cowr*d in the sinking sands." 
Again, in Gammer Gurton^s J^eedle : 

" They cower so o'er the coles, their eies be blear'd witk 
smoke." Steevens. 

* — - he offered to cut a caper at the proclamation ; but he made 
a groan at it, and swore he wotdd see Iter /o-morrow.] If there were 
no other proof of Shakspeare's hand in this piece, this adnura- 
ble stroke of humour would furnish decisive evidence of it. 

Mahnt. 

* _— here he does but repair it.'} To repair here means to 
renovate. So, in Cymbeline : 

" O, disloyal thing ! 
" That should'st repair my youth, — '* 
Again, in .>iW 's Well that Ends Well : 
** — It much repairs me 
** To talk of your good father." Mahne, 

* — — to scatter fas crowns in tJie sun."] There is here perhaps 
some allusion to the lues venerea, though the words French 
Crowns in their literal accept ition were certainly also in Boult's 
thoughts. It occurs frequently in our auUior's plays. So, in 
J^Ieasure for J^easure : 

" Lucio. A French crown more. 

** Gent. Thou art always figuring diseases in me." J^falonc, 
I see no allusion in this passage to the French disease, but 
merely to French crowns in a literal sense, the common coin of 
that country. 

Boult had said before, that he had prolcaimed the beauty of 
Marina, and drawn her picture with his voice. He says, in the 
next speech, that with such a sign as Matiiia,^ they should draw 
every traveller to their house, ponaidering Marina, or n^^t.^M 
picture he had drawn of her, as the sign td <!i*tiiypwfc>r^^ 
house, which the Bawd, on account of herDeau^ dilu "iT 
»ii4 the meaning of the paaM|^ ^ia 
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Boult. Well, if we had of every nation a traveller, wc 
should lodge them with this sign/ 

Bawd, Pray you, come hither awhile. You have for- 
tunes coming upon you. Mark me ; you must seem to do 
that fearfully, which you commit willingly ; to despise pro- 
fit, where you have most gain. To weep that you live as 
you do, makes pity in your lovers : Seldom, but that pity 
begets you a good opinion, and that opinion a mere profit.* 

Mar, I understand you not. 

Boult, O, take her home, mistress, take her home: 
these blushes of her's must be quenched witii some pre- 
sent practice. 

Bawd, Thou say'st true, i' faith, so they must : for your 
bride goes to that with shame, which is her way to go 
with warrant.* 

French knight will seek the shade or shelter of their house, to 
scatter liis money there." — ^But if we make a slight alteration in 
this passag-c, and read " on our shadow,'* instead of ** in our 
shadow," it will then be capublc of another interpretation. On 
our shadow may mean, on our representation or description of Ma- 
rina i and the sun may mean, the reed sign of the house. For 
there is a passage in T/ie Custom of the Counti^, which gives rea- 
son to imagine that the sun was, in former limes, the usual sign 
of a brothel. 

When Sulpitia asks, " What is become of the Dane ?" Jacques 
replies, " Whut ! goldy -locks ! he lies at the sign of the sun to 
be new-brceched." M. Mason. 

Mr. M. Mason's note is too ingenious to be omitted ; and yet, 
where liumour is forced, (as in the present instance) it is fre- 
quently obscure, and especially wlien vitiated by the slightest 
typographical error or omission. All we can with certainty inr 
fer from the passage before us is, that an opposition between 
sun and shadow was designed. Steevetis. 

^ we should lodge them with this sigfi."] If a traveller from 

every part of the globe Avere to assemble in Mitylene, they 
would all resort to this house, while we had such a sign to it as 
this \-irgin. This, I think is the meaning. A similar eulogy is 
pronounced on Imogen in Cymbeline : " She 's a good sign, but 
I have seen small reflection of her wit." Perhaps there is some 
allusion to the constellation of Virgo. Malone. 

^ a mere proft."] i. e. an absolute, a certain profit. So, in 

Hamlet .- 

*' — things rank and g^oss in nature 

" Possess it merely.^"* 
Again, in The MercJumt of Venice : 

" Engaged my friend to Yi\s mere ^xvero^?* MaVme. 

^ — — . for your bride goe9 to that -witK shttme^-wHOv U \«r -um^ 
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Boult, 'Faith some do, and some do not. But, mistress, 
if I have bargained for the joint, 

Bawd, Thou may'st cut a morsel ojff the spit. 

JBoult. I may so. 

Bawd. Who should deny it? Come young one, I like 
the manner of your garments well. 

Boult. Ay, by my faith, they shall not be changed yet. 

Bawd. Boult, spend thou that in the town : report what 
a sojourner we have; you '11 lose nothing by custom. 
When nature framed this piece, she meant thee a good 
turn ;^ therefore say what a paragon she is, and thou hast 
the harvest out of tiiine own report.- 

Boult. I warrant you, mistress, thunder shall not so 
awake the beds of eels,^ as my giving out her beauty stir 
jiip the lewdly-inclined. I '11 bring home some to-night. 

Bawd. Come your ways ; follow me. 

Mar. If fires be hot, knives sharp, or waters deep,* 
Untied I still my virgin knot will kcep.^ 

to go toith •warrant.'] You say tnie ; for even a bride, who has 
the sanction of the law to warrant her proceeding-, will not sur- 
render her person without some constraint. Which is her -way to 
go ivith -warrant, means only — to -which she is entitled to go. JMalone. 

^ WJien nature framed this piece, she meant thee a good turn;"] 
A similar sentiment occurs in ICifig Lear.- 

" That eyeless head of thine was first fram'd ftesh, 
** To raise my fortunes." Steevens. 

* — and thou hast the hai'vest out of thine own report."] So, 
in Jiluch Ado about J^othing: 

" Frame the season for your own harvest." Steevens. 

' — thunder shall not so aivake the beds of eels,] Thunder is 
not supposed to have an effect on fish in general, but on eels 
only, which are roused by it from the mud, and are therefore 
more easily taken. So, in Marston's Satires : 

** They are nought but eeles, that never will appearc, 

** Till that tempestuous winds, or thunder, teare 

" Their slimy beds." L. H, Sat. vii, v. 204. WhaUey. 

* If fires be hot, knives sliarp, or -waters deep,] So, in Antofty 
and Cleopatra: 

" if knife, drugs, serpents, have 

" Edge, sting, or operation, I am safe." Steevens. 
Again, more appositely, in Othello : 

** If there be cords, or knives, 

** Poison, or fre, or suffocating streams, 
" I '11 not endure it." MaUme. 

« Untied I still my virgin knot -wiU fcecp."^ VTelEUKVe ^QutUSM . ; 

cUssical allusion in TThe Tempest : ^"^ ij 

'' If thou dost break her virgki bfwi? I(tc, Wjal*^ - ^ 
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Diana, aid my purpose ! 

Bawd, What have we to do with Diana ? Pray you, 
will you go with us ? [^£xeunt, 

SCENE IV. 

Tharsus. ^ Room in Cleon's House, 

Enter Cleon aJid Dionyza. 

Dion. Why, are you foolish ? Can it be undone ?* 

Cle. O Dionyzii, such a piece of slaughter 
The sun and moon ne'er look'd upon ! 

Dion, I think 

You *li turn a child again. 

Cle, Were I chief lord of all the spacious world, 
I 'd give it to undo the deed.^ O lady, 
Much less in blood than virtue, yet a princess 
To e';ual any single crown o' the earth, 
I* the justice of compare ! O villain Leonine, 
Whom thou hast poison'd too ! 
If thou hadst drunk to him, it had been a kindness 
Becoming well thy feat i'^ what canst thou say, 

* Can it be undone P"] Thus, I^ady Macbeth: 

" — what 's done, is dom-.'* Stecvens. 

^ — to vndo the deed.~\ So, in JSIacbeth : 

" Wake Duncan with this knocking: — Atj, -would th6u 
couhVut /" 
In Pericles, as in Macbeth, the M'ife is more criminal than the 
husband, whose repentance follows immediately on the murder. 

Thus also, in Twine's translation: " IkitSti-angulio himself 
consented not to this treason, but so soon as he heard of the foul 
mischaunce, being- as it were all amort, and amazed with heavi- 
ness &c. and therewithal he looked towai'des his wife, say- 
ing", Thou wicked woman" &c. Steevena. 

^ If thou hadst drunk to him, it had been a kindness 
Becoming -well thy feat:] Old copy— ;/actf; which, if this 
reading- be genuine, must mean — hadst thou poisoned thyself by 
pledging him, it would have been an action well becoming thee. 
For the sake of a more obvious meaning, jiowevcr, I read, with 
Mr. M. Mason, feat instead o^ face. Steevens.- 

Feat, i. e. of a piece witli the rest of thy exploit. So, in IVie 
Ttoo JSToble Kinsmen, Pal am on says : 

** Cozener Arcite, give me language such 
*' As thou hast shev. ed me featP M. Mason. 
So, in Holinshed, p. 7 06: " — tadets 3LV\<i -^^aeVakEt^ oC lus 
y><7/ and cnterpiize." Steenyen*. 
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When noble Pericles shall demand his child P^ 

Dion. That she is dead. Nurses are not the fates, 
To foster it, nor ever to preserve.^ 
She died by night ;2 I *11 say so. Who can cross it?^ 
Unless you play the impious innocent,^ 
And for an honest attributej- cry out, 



-what canst thou say. 



Wfien noble Pericles shall demand his child?"] So, in the an- 
cient romance already quoted : " — tell me now vvliat rekcm-ng-c 
v\ e shall gyve hym of his doughter," &c. 

Again, in Twine's translation : " Thou reportedst that Prince 
AppoUonius Avas dead ; and loe now where he is come to require 
Jiis daughter. What shall we now doe or say to him ?'* Steevens. 

So also, in the Gesta Romanonim: ** Quern f Appollonium] 
cum vidisset Strangulio, peiTexit rabido cursu, dixitque uxori 
bUje Dyonisidi — Dixisti AppoUonium naufragum esse mortuum. 
Piece, vcnit ad repetendam filiam. Ecce, quid dicturi sumus pro 
iilia ?" Malone. 

^ — J\*ur8es are not the fates. 
To foster it, nor ever to preserve."] So, King John, on receiv- 
ing llie account of Arthur's death : 

" We cannot hold mortalitj^s strong hand :— 

" Why do you bend such solemn brows on me ? 

" Tliink you I bear tlie s/iears of destiny ? 

" Have I commandment on tlie pulse of life ?" Malone. 

^ She died by night ;] Old copy — a/ night. I suppose Dionyza 
means to say that she died by night ; was found dead in the morn- 
ing. The words are from Gower : 

" She saith, that Thaisa sodeynly 

** By night is dead." Steevens. 

^ — / 'II say so. Who can cross it ?] So, in Macbeth : 

" Macb. Will it not be received, 

** When we have mark'd with blood those sleepy two 
** Of his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers. 

That they have done 't ? 

** Lady M. Who dares receive it other. 

As we shall make our grief and clamour roar 

Upon his death ?" Malone. 

* Unless you play the impious innocent,] The folios and the 
modern editors have omitted the word impious, which is neces- 
sary to the metre, and is found in the first quarto.— She calls 
him, an impious simpleton, because such a discovery would 
touch tlie life of one of his own family, his wife. 

An innocent was formerly a common appellation for an idiot. 
See Mr. Whalley's note in Vol. V, p. 271, n. 7. Malone. 

Notwithstanding Malone's ingemous exip\as\^\A<m, \ ^<c>\Jv.^ 
wish to read — the/»/V?/* innocent, instead of itn]»i<m». H. M.tt»w\. 

VOL. xvn. \ 
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She died by foul filay, 

Oe, O, go to. Well, well, 

Of all the &Lult8 beneath the heavens, the gods 
Do like this worst. 

Dion. Be one of those, that think 

The petty wrens of Tharsus will fly hence,^ 
And open this to Pericles. I do shame 
To think of what a noble strain you are, 
And of how cow'd a spirit.^ 

Cle. To such proceeding 

Who ever but his approbation added. 
Though not his pre-consent,^ he did not flow 

' The petty -wrens of 'Fharsm will fy hence,'] Thus the quarto, 
1 609 ; tliat of 1619 reads — pretty. Steeven^. 

————— / do fhame 
To tfuTik of what a noble strain you are. 
And of how cow'd a spirit.'] Old copy'^covford. I read (for 
the sake of metre)— of how cov^d a spirit. So> in Jklacbeth.' 
" For it hath coxtf*d my better part of man." Steevens. 
Lady Macbeth urges the same argument to persuade her hus- 
band to commit tlie murder of Duncan, that Dionyza here uses 
to induce Cleon to conceal that of Marina : 
" — — — . art thou afraid 
" To be the same in tliine own act and valour, 
" As thou art in desire ? Would'st thou have that 
*• Which thou esteem'st the ornament of life, 
" And live a coward in thine own esteem ? 
•* Letting I dare not wait upon I would, 
*• Like the poor cat i' the adage ?'* 
Again, after the murder, she exclaims : 

** My hands are of your colour, but I shame 
*• To wear a heart so wliite.*' Jfalone, 

' Though fwt Ids jyre-consent,] The first quarto reads— /»rm« 
consent. The second quarto, which has been followed by the 
modem editions, has— wAo/e consent. In the second edition, the 
editor or printer seems to have corrected what was apparently 
erroneous in the first, by substituting something that would af- 
ford sense, without paying any regard to tlie corrupted reading, 
which often leads to the discover^' of the true. For the emenda- 
tion inserted in the text the reader is indebted to Mr. Steevens. 
A passage in ICi7iff John bears no very distant resemblance to 
the present : 

" — If thou didst but consent 
** To this most cruel act, do but despair, 
" And, if thou want'st a cord, tlie smallest thread 
That ever spider twisted from her womb 



c< 



" Will serve to strangle tbce." Muloui^. 
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From honourable coursea. 

Dion. Be it so then : 

Yet none does knoWy but you^ how she came dead. 
Nor none can know, Leonine being gone. 
She did disdain my child,^ and stood between 
Her and her fortunes: None would look on her, 
But cast their gazes on Marina's face ; 
Whilst ours was blurted at,^ and held a malkin, 
Not worth the time of day.^ It pierc'd me thorough ; 

^ She did disdain my child,'] Thus the old copy, but I think 
erroneously. Marina was not of a ditdainjul temper. Her ex- 
cellence Indeed disgraced ihe meaner qualities of her companion, 
i. e. in the lan^age of Shakspeare, distained them. Thus, Adri- 
ana, in The Comedy of Errors, says — " I live distavned;** and, in 
Tarquin and Lucrece, we meet with the same verb again : 
** Were Tarquin night (as he is but night's child) 
" The silver shining-queen he would Attain i — .*' 
The verb— to atain is frequently used by our author in the 
sense of-— to disgrace. See Antony and Cleopatra, Act IQ, sc. iv. 

Steenetu, 

^ Whilst ours -was blurted at,"] Thus the quarto, 1609. All the 
subsequent copies have— Wurred at. 

This contemptuous expression frequently occurs in our arip 
cient dramas. So, in King Edward III, 1596: 

•* This day hath set derision on the tVench, 
*• And all the world will blurt and scorn at us." MaUme. 
She did disdain my child, and stood between 
Her and her fortunes : JN\ine would look on her. 
But cast their gazes on Jlfarina^s face ; 

Whilst ours was blurted at,] The usurping Duke in Aa You 
Like It, gives the same reasons for his cruelty to Rosalind : 
" — she robs thee of thy name ; 
" And thou wilt show more bright, and seem more vir- 
tuous, 
** When she is gone." 
The same cause for Dionyza*s hatred to Marina, is also al* 
ledged in Twine's translation : ** The people beholding the beau- 
tie and comlinesse of Tharsia said : happy is the lather that 
hath Tharsia to his daughter ; but her companion that goeth 
with her is foule and evil favoured. When Dionisiades heard 
Tharsia commended, and her owne daughter Philomacia so dis- 
praised, she returned home wonderful wrath," &c. Steevens. 

^ — — — a malkin, 
JSTot -worth the time of day.] A malkin is a coarse wench. 
A kitchen-ma/Ww is mentioned in Coriolanus. JVot worth the time 
of day, is, not worth a good day, or good morrow ^ undeserving 
the most common and usual salutation. Steevens. 

See Coriolanus, Act U, sc. i, Vol. XIII. Malone, 
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And though you call my course unnatural,^ 
You not your child well loving, yet I find, 
It greets me, as an enterprize of kindness, 
Perform'd to your sole daughter.^ 

Cle. Heavens foi*give iti 

Dion. And as for Pericles, 
What should he say? We wept after her hearse, 
And even yet we mourn: her monument 
Is almost finish'd, and her epitaphs 
In glittering golden characters express 
A geneml pr<iise to her, and care in us 
\t whose expcnce 'tis done. 

Cle, Thou art like the harpy, 

Wliich, to betray, doth wear an angel's face, 
Seize witli an eagle's talons.** 

"^^1,1(1 though you call tnt/ courRC unnatuvaly'] So, in Julius 

** Our cfiiti'sir will seem too bloodi/, Caius Cassius, 

*' To cut the head off, and then hack the Hmbs." Mahne. 

^ h greets «2r?, as an enterprize of kindness^ 
l^erfornCd to your sole daughter.'] Perhaps it greets me^'OAY 
mean, it pleases me,- c'est a mon gi^. If greet be used in. its or- 
tlinary sense of saluting or meeting with congratulation, it is sure- 
ly a very harsh phrase. There is, however, a passage in King 
henry V/Il, which seems to support the reading* of the text in 
its ordinary sig-nification : 

" Would I had no being, 

" If tills salute my blood a jot." Malon^, 

* Thou art hc.'\ Old copy; 

Thou art like the harpy, 

IVhichy to betray, dost, tdth thine angel's face. 

Seize with thine eaglets talons. Steevens. 
There is an aukwardness of construction in this passage, that 
leads me to think it corrupt. The sense designed seems to have 
been — Thou resemblest in thy conduct the harpy, -which allures with 
the face of an angel, tliat it may seize with tlie talons of an eagle. 
— Might wc read : 

Thou art like the luirpy, 

Which, to betray, dost wear thine angeVs face; 

Seize with thine eaglets talons. 
Which is here, as in many other places, for who. 
In King Jfcnry VIII, we meet with a similar allusion : 

" Ye have angels^ faces, but Heaven knows your hearts." 
Again, in Romeo and Juliet : 

" O sei-pcnt heart, hid with a flow'ring face !'* 
Again, in King John : 

" Uash, inconsiderate, fiery voluntaries, 

** With ladies* faces, and fierce dragons'* spleens.*' blatant. 
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Dion, You are like onC) that superstitiously 
Doth swear to the gods^ that winter kills the flies ;* 
But yet I know you '11 do as I advise. [Exeunt. 

Enter Gower, before the Monument of Marina at 

Tharsus. 
Gow, Thus time we waste, and longest leagues 
make short; 
Sail seas in cockles,^ have, and wish but for 't ; 
Making, (to take your imagination) 
From bourn to boum,^ region to region. 

I have adopted part of Mr. Malone's emendation, changing 
only a syllable or two, that the passage might at least present 
some meaning to the reader. Steevena, 

* Doth swear to the ffoda, that winter kills the JUes/^ You re- 
semble him who is angry with heaven, because it does not con- 
trol the common course of nature. Marina, like the flies in 
winter, was fated to perish ; yet you lament and wonder at her 
death, as an extraordinary occurrence. Malone, 

I doubt whether Malone's explanation be right ; the words, 
swear to the ffoda, can hardly imply, to be angry with heaven^ 
though to swear at the gods might : But if this conjecture be 
right, we must read superciliously ^ instead of superstitiously s for 
to arraign the conduct of heaven is the very reverse of supersti- 
tion. Perhaps the meaning may be*—" You are one of those who 
superstitiously appeal to the gods on every trifling and natural 
event." But whatever may be the meaning, srwear to the gods, 
is a very aukward expression. 

A passage somewhat similar occurs in The Fair Mjaid of the 
Inti, where Alberto says : 
" Here we study 

" The kitchen arts, to sharpen appetite, 
" DulVd with abundance ; and dispute with heaven^ 
" If that the least puff of the rough north wind 
" Blast our vine's burden." M. Mason. 

® Sail seas in cockles,] We are t«ld by Reg^ald Scott, in 
liis Discovery of Witchcraft, 1584, that "it was believed that 
witches cQuld sail in an e^ shell, a cockle^ or muscle shelly 
through and under tempestuous seas.*' — This popular idea was 
probably in our author's thoughts. Mdlone. 

See Vol. Vn, p. 27, n. 6. Steevens. 

^ Making, {to take your imagination) 
From bourn to dowm,] Making, if that be the true reading, 
must be understood to inQsai^^proceeding in our course, from 
bourn to bourn, &c.— >It is still said at sea — the ship makes much 
•ttKiy. I suspect, however, that the passage is coniipt. All the 
copies have— ©Mr imagination, which vs cVeaiV^ >nt:oxv^. ^«^«^ 
the SLuihoT wrote— to task your imagm&tioii. JVIfibUm«> 

F2 
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By you being pardon'd, we commit no crime 
To use one language, in each several clime, 
Where our scenes seem to live. I do beseech you, 
To learn of me, who stand i' the gaps to teach you 
The stages of our story .^ Pericles 
Is now again thwartmg the wayward seas,' 

Making', (to take ifour imaginatio^i) 

From botnm to bourn, &c.] Making is most certainly the true 
reading*. So, in p. 202 : 

" O make for iTiarsus." 

Making 8cc. is travelling (with the hope of engaging your at- 
tention) from one division or boundary of the world to another; 
i. e. we hope ta interest you by the variety of our scene, and the 
difterent countries through which we pursue our story.— We 
still use a phrase exactly corresponding with— <aA?e your imagi- 
nation ; i. e. " To take one's fancy." Steevena. 

* ' -who stand i' the gaps to teach you 

The stages of our story. &c.] So, in the Chorus to The Win- 
ter's Tale: 

" 1 slide 

« 0*er sixteen years, and leave the growth untry*d 

" Of that wide gapr 
The earliest quarto reads — with gaps; tliat in 1619— 4n gaps. 
The reading that I have substituted, is nearer that of the old 
copy. Jktalone. 

To learn of me who stand with gaps — •] I should rather read : 
— J* the gaps. So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

" That I may sleep out this great gap of time 

** My Antony 's away." 
I would Ukewise transpose and correct the following lineft- 
thus : 

— / do beseech ye 

To leam of me, who stand i' the gaps to teach you 

The stages of our story. Pericles 

Js now again thwarting the wayward seaSf 

Attended on by many a lord and knight. 

To see Ma daughter, all his life's delight, 

Old Escofies, whom HeUcanus late 

Advanc'd in time to great and high estate. 

Is left to govern. Bear it in your mind, 

Old Melicanus goes along behind. 

Well'Sailing ships and bounteous winds have brought 

This king to Tharsus : think his pilot thought; 

So, with his steerage, shall your thoughts go on. 

To fetch &c. Steevens. 

' — thwarting the wayward seas,"] So, in £ing Henry Y: 
" — and there being seen, 
•* Heave him away upon yovof 'wm^^d thou^hts^ 
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(Attended on by many a lord and knight) 

To see his daughter, all his life's delight. 

Old Escanes, whom Heiicanus late' 

Advanc'd in time to great and high estate, 

Is left to govern. Bear you it in mind, 

Old Heiicanus goes along behind. 

Well-sailing ships, and bounteous winds, have 

brought 
This king to Tharsus, (think his pilot thought ; 
So with his steerage shall your thoughts grow on,) 
To fetch his daughter home, who first is gone.^ 

The wayward &c. is the reading of the second quarto. The 
first has — thy. In tlie next line but one, the old copies read — 
all his Uvea delight. Mahme. 

^ Old EacaneSf whom HeUcanua late &c.] In the old copies 
these lines are strangely misplaced : 

" Old Heiicanus goes along behind 

" Is left to governe it, you beare in mind. 

** Old Escanes whom Heiicanus late 

" Advancde in time to great and hie estate. 

" Well sailing ships and bounteous winds have broght 

" This king to Tharsus," &c. 
The transposition suggested by Mr. Steevens, renders the 
whole passage perfectly clear. Malone. 

* — ^ {think his pilot thought; 
So loith hia ateerag-e ahallyour thoughta grow on,) 
To fetch hia daughter home, who Jirat ia gone."] The old co- 
pies read : 

— — — think this pilot thought. 
So ivith hia ateerage ahull your thoughta groan, i^c. 
but they are surely corrupt. I read— think fUa pilot thought ; 
suppose that your imagination is his pilot. So, in King Hem^ V: 

" 'Tis your thoughta, that now must deck our kings, 

** Carry them here and there ; jumping o*er times." 
Again, ibidem : 

" Heave him away upon your winged thoughta 
*• Athwart the iaaa.*' 
In the next line the versification is defective by one word be- 
ing printed instead of two. By reading^row on instead of groan, 
the sense and metre are both restored. So, in ^ J^daummer 
J\%ghfa Dream (fol. 1623) : " — and so grow on to a point." See 
Vol. II, p, 255, n. 3. We might read— ^o on; but the other ap- 
pears to be more likely to have been the author's word. Malone. 
I cannot approve of Malone's amendment, but adhere to the 
©Id copies, with this difference only, tliat I join the words 
thought Kwd pilot with a hyphen, and read*. 

■ think this, pilot'thought ; — 

Tliat is, " Keep tliis leading circumstance *\tv -^^owt mvx^^>^"^'^ 
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Like motes and shadows see them move awhile ;^ 
Your ears unto your eyes I '11 reconcile. 

Dumb shoitr. 
Enter at one door^ Pericles vnth hia Train; Cleon 
and DiONTZA at the other, Cleon shows Pericles 
the Tomb q/* Marina; whereat Pericles makes la- 
mentation^ fiuts on Sackcloth^ and in a mighty passion 
departs. Then Cleon and Diontza retire. 

Gow, See how belief may suffer by foul show! 
This borrbw'd passion stands for true old woe ;* 
And Pericles, in sorrow all devour'd, 
With sighs shot through, and biggest tears o*cr- 

showVd, 
Leaves Tharsus, and again embarks. He swears 
Never to wash his face, nor cut his hairs; 
He puts on sackcloth, and to sea. He bears 
A tempest, which his mortal vessel tears,' 
And yet he rides it out. Now please you wit? 
The epitaph is for Marina writ 

will serve as a pilot to you, and guide you through the rest of 
the story, in such a manner, that your imagination will keep 
pace with the king's progress." M. Mason, 

The plainer meaning seems to be — Think that his pilot had 
the celerity of thought, so shall your thought keep pace with 
his operations. Steevetu. 

who Jirst it gone.'] Who has left Tharsus before her fii- 

ther's arrival there. JVEalone. 

^ Like motes and shadows see them move awhile ;3 So, in JUac- 
heth .' 

*• Come like shadows, so depart" Steevetts. 

* ^^^^for true old woe ,•] So, in King Henry V : 

** — — Sit and see, 

" Minding trtie things by what their mockeries be.** 

for true old woe /] i. e. for such tears as were shed when 
the world being in its infancy, dissimulation was unknown. All 
poetical writers are willing to persuade themselves that since- 
rity expired with the first ages. Perhaps, however, we ought 
to i*eaa — ^true fold woe. Steevens. 

^ A tempest which his mortal vessel tears,] So, in JRng Rich" 
or d III.' * 

" O, then began the tempest to my soul !" 
What is here called his mortal vessel, (i. e. his body) is styled 
by Cleopatra her mortal Kotue. Sfeevens. 

* — JW» pleoH 1/otcp wit — *i la^m \j%^^JW^\»\«mrm. %^ 
in GowcT: 
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By wicked Dionyza. 

[^Reada the inscription on Marina's Monument. 
The fairest^ sweet' at j and best^ lies here^ 
Who ^vither'd in her Sfiring of year. 
She was of Tyrus^ the king's daughter j 
On whom foul death hath made this slaughter ; 
Marina was she caWd;'^ and at her birthj 
Thetis y being /troudy swallow' d some fiart o' the 
earth :^ 

" In whiche the lorde hath to him writte 

** That he would understonde and vntte, — ." 
The editor of the second quarto (which has been copied by 
all the other editions) probably not understanding the passage, 
altered it thus ; 

« __ Now take loe our -way 

" To tlie epitaph for Marina writ by Dionysia.*^ MaXone, 

"^ — sweet'st, and best,"] Svteet'st is here used as a mono- 
syllable. So, highest, in TJie Tempest : " Highest queen of state." 
&c. JMalone. 

We might more elegantly read, oiDitting the conjunction— 
and — 

The fairest, sweetest, best, lies here — . Steevens. 

^ Marina was she calVd; &c.] It might have been expected 
that this epitaph, which sets out in four-foot verse, would have 
confined itself to that measure ; but instead of preserving such 
uniformity, throughout the last six lines it deviates into heroicks, 
which, perhaps, were never meant by its author. Let us remove 
a few syllables, and try whether any thing is lost by their omis- 
sion: 

" Marina call'd ; and at her birth 

" Proud Thetis swallow'd part o' the cai'tli : 

" The earth, fearing to be o'erflow'd, 

" Hath Thetis* birth on heaven bestow'd ; 

** Wherefore she swears she '11 never stint 



" Make battery upon shores of flint.** 



The image suggested by—" Thetis swalloived*' &c. reminds us 
of Brabantio's speech to the senate, in the first Act of Othello : 

" my particular grief 

** Is of so foodgate and overbearing nature, 

" That it engluts and sivalloiva other sorrows.'* Steevens. 

^ Thetisy being proud sivaUoiv^d some part o' the earth :] The 
modern editions by a strange blunder, read,— TAo^ is, being 
proud, &c. 

I formerly thought that by the words — some part of the earth 
was meant Thaisa, the mother of Maiana. So Romeo calls his 
beloved Juliet, when he supposes her dead, the dearest morsel of 
the earth. But I am now convinced that I was mistaken. Mahne, 
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Therefore the earthy fearing to be o^erftom^d^ 

Hath Thetit^ birth-child on the heavena beatow^d: 

Wertfore %he doea^ (and avfeara ahe *il never atinty 

Alake raging battery ttfion ahorea <f flint. 

No visor does become black Yillainyy 

So well as soft and tender flattery. 

Let Pericles beEeye his daughter 's dead. 

And bear his courses to be ordered 

By lady fortune ; while our scenes display^ 

His daughter's woe and heavy well-a-day. 

The inscription alludes to the violent storm which accompa- 
nied the birth of Marina, at which time the sea, proudly o'er- 
•welling its bounds, swallowed, as is usual in such hurricanes, 
some part of the earth. The poet ascribes the swelling of the 
sea to the pride which Thetis felt at the birth of Marina in her 
element ; and supposes that the earth, being afraid to be over- 
flowed, bestowed this birth-child of Thetis on the heavens ; and 
that Thetis, in revenge, makes raging battery against the shores. 
The line. Therefore the earthy fearing- to be o^erfiornfdy proves be- 
yond doubt that the words, wme part of the earthy in the line 
preceding, cannot mean the body of Thaisa, but 2i portion of the 
continent. JIf. Mason. 

Our poet has many allusions in his works to the depredations 
made by the sea on the land. So, in his 64th Sonnet : 
" When I have seen the hung^ ocean g^n 
" Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 
*' And the firm soil win of the watry main, 
** Increasing store with loss, and loss with store ; » .** &c. 
We have, 1 think, a similar description in liing Lear and £mg 
Henry IV, P. II. MaUme. 

^ •^— {and noearB ohe 'U never stint)] She Tl never ceate. 
So, in Romeo and JuHet: 

" It stinted, and said, ay.** Malone. 

* — while our scenes display — ] The old copies have— 

— — while our steare must play. 
We might read — our «ra§^e— or rather, our scene (which was 
formerly spelt sceafie). So, in ^s You Like It .* 

" This wide and universal theatre, 

*« Presents more woful pageants than the scene 

" Wherein we play.'* 
Agun, in The Winter's Tale : 

« as if 

" The scene you play^ were mine." 
It should be remembered, that scene was formerly spelt «c«<mev 
so there is only a change of two letters, which in the writing of 
the early part of the last century were easily confounded. JUaimB. 
1 retA as in the text. So, in King Henry VIII: 

*' — - and displa^^d t\xe eSec\« 

'* Of disposition gcn^^.'' Stee%eu%. 



^ 
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In her unholy service. Patience then^ 

And think you now are aU in Mityl^i. [^Exit. 

SCENE V. 
Mitylene. wf Street dtforc the Brothel. 

Mntery from the Brothelj Two Gentlemen. 

1 Gent, Did you ever hear the like ? 

2 Gent. No, nor never shall do in such a place as this, 
she being once gone. 

1 Gent, But to have divinity preached there ! did you 
ever dream of such a thing ? 

2 Gent, No, no. Come, I am for no more bawdy-hou- 
ses: Shall we go hear the vestals sing? 

1 Gent, I '11 do any thing now that is virtuous; but I 
am out of the road of rutting, for ever. [ExetaU^ 

SCENE VI. 
The same, A Room in the Brothel, 

Enter Pandar, Bawd, and Boult. 

Fand, Well, I had rather than twice the worth of her, 
she had ne'er come here. 

Bawd, Fy, fy upon her ; she is able to freeze the god 
Priapus,3 and undo a whole generation. We must eilJher 
get her ravished, or be rid of her. When she should 
do for clients her fitment, and do me the kindness of our 
profession, she has me her quirks, her reasons, her mas- 
ter-reasons, her prayers, her knees; that she would make 
a puritan of the devil, if he should cheapen a kiss of her. 

Boult, 'Faith. I must ravish her, or she *11 disfumish 
us of all our cavaliers, and make all our swearers priests. 

Pand, Now, the pox upon her green-sickness for me ! 

Bawd, 'Faith, there 's no way to be rid on 't, but by 
the way to the pox. Here comes the lord Lysimachus, 
disguised. 4 

^ Priapua,'] The present mention of this deity was per- 
haps sugg-ested by the foUowing" passage in Twine's translation : 
*• Tlien the bawde brought her into a certaine chappell where 
stoode the idoU oi Priapua made of gold," &c. Steevena. 

* Here cornea the lord Ijyaimachua, disguis'd.] So, in the ancletv.t. 
prose romance already quoted :— ** Than awotve 3ls K\\\>an^q>^^^ 
prynce of the cyte it wyste, went and he di«5nyscd\\Mftsc\fe% %xv<^ 
went to the bordell whereas Tareve was" £c. iStc«n^e">v? 
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Boult, Wc should have both lord and Iomti, if the pee- 
vish baggage would but give way to customers. 

Ejiter Lysimachvs. 

L]/9. How now ? How a dozen of virginities ?^ 

Bawd. Now, the gods to-bless your honour!^ 

Boult, I am glad to see your honour in good health. 

Lys, You may so ; 'tis the better for you that your re- 
sorters stand upon sound legs. How now, wholesome 
iniquity ?^ Have you that a man may deal withal, and defy 
the surgeon ? 

Bawd. We have here one, sir, if she would — but 
there never came her like in Mitylene. 

Lys. If she 'd do the deeds of darkness, thou would'st 
say. 

Bawd, Your honour knows what 'tis to say, well enough. 

Lys. Well ; caM forth, call forth. 

Boult. For llesh and blood, sir, white and red, you 
shall see a rose ; and she were a rose indeed, if she had 
but — I — 

Lys. What, pr'ythee ? 

Boult, O, sir, I can be modest. 

Lys. That dignifies the renown of a bawd, no less than 
it gives a good report to a number to be chaste .^ 

So also, in the Gesta Romnnonim : ** Cum Lenone antecedentc 
ct tuba, tertia die cum symphonia ducitur [Tharsia] ad lupa- 
nar. Sed AtJienafforaa pvinceps primus ingreditur velato corpore. 
Tharsia autem indcns cum projecit sc ad pedes ejus, et ait," 
8cc. No mention is made in tlie Confessio ,9mii7itis of this inter- 
view between Athcnagoras (the L} simachus of our play) and 
the daughter of Appoilinus. So tliat Sliakspcare must liave ta- 
ken this circumstance eitlier from JLtm^ .4ppoiyn of Thyrcj or 
some other translation of the Gesta Romanovum. JMulone. 

The same circumstances are found in Twine's translation. 

Steevens. 

* Hoiv now ? How a dozen of virginities .?] For what price may 
a dozen of virginities be had ? So, in King Henry TT', Part 11 : 
** How a score of ewes now ?" JMalone. 

^ JVow, the gods to-bless your honour /] This use of to in com- 
position with verbs (as Mr. Tyrwhitt remarks) is very common 
in Gower and Chaucer. Sec Vol. Ill, p. 131, n. 4. Steevetit. 

"^ _ -wholesome iniquity ?] Thus the quarto, 1609. The se- 
cond quarto and the modern editions read — impunity. JkCalone. 

^ That dignifies ihe re7i(rw7i of a ba-wd, uo (e«« than it gine* a 
3'ood report to a 7ivmbev (o be c]ia8ter\ '\\\\*\*^^^x^^^\sv^^\^^ 
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Enter Marina. 

Batvd, Here comes that which grows to the stalk ;-— 
never plucked yet, I can assure you. Is she not a faifr 
creature ? 

Lys, 'Faith, she would serve after a long voyage at sea. 
Well, there 's for you ; — leave us. 

Bawd, I beseech your honour, give me leave : a word, 
and I '11 have done presently. 

Lys, I beseech you, do. 

Bawd, First, I would have you note, this is an honour- 
able man. []7b Mar. whom she takes aside. 

Mar, I desire to find him so, that I may worthily note 
l;iim. 

Bawd, Next, he 's the governor of this coimtry, and 
a man whom I am bound to. 

Mar, If he govern the country, you are bound to him 
indeed ; but how honourable he is in that, I know not. 

Bawd, Tray you, without any more virginal fencing,' 
will you use him kindly ? He will line your apron with 
gold. 

Mar, What he will do graciously, I will thankfully 
receive. 

Lys, Have you done? 

Bawd, My lord, she 's not paced yet ;* you must take 
some pains to work her to your manage. Come, we will 
leave his honour and her together.* 

[Exeunt Bawd, Pand. and Boult. 

quarto, 1619. The first quarto has — That rf*fm*»e» &c. Perhaps the 
poet wrote— That di,gmty is the renown &c. The word number is, 
I believe, a misprint ; but I know not how to rectify it. Malwie. 
The intended meaning of the passage should seem to be this : 
** The mask of modesty is no less successfully worn by procu- 
resses than by wantons. It palliates grossness of profession in 
the former, while it exempts a multitude of tlie latter from sus- 
picion of being what they are. 'Tis politick for each to assume 
the appearance of this quality, though neither of them in reality 
possess it." — I join with Mr. Malone, however, in supposing this 
sentence to be corrupt. Steevem. 

^ — -without any more virginal fencing^ This uncommon 
adjective occurs again in Coriolanus: 

" the virginal palms of your daughters — ." Malone. 

^ My lord, she *« not paced yeti\ She has not yet leanv^<iV^«t"^ 
paces. Malone, 

^ Come, we vfiU leai>e lUs hmuouT and lier together r\ 'tVjfc %aw8s- 

VOL. xvn, z 
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Lys, Go thy ways. — ^Now, pretty one, how long liave 
you been at this trade ? 

Mar, What trade, sir? 

Lys. What I cannot name but I shall offend.^ 

Mar. I cannot be offended with my trade. Please you 
to name it. 

Lya, How long have you been of this profession? 

Mar, Ever since I can remember. 

Lys, Did you go to it so young ? Were you a game- 
ster at five, or at seven ?•* 

Mar. Earlier too, sir, if now I be one. 

Lys, Why, the house you dwell in, proclaims you to 
be a creature of sale. 

Mar. Do you know this house to be a place of such 
resort, and will come into it ? I hear say, you are of ho- 
iiourablc parts, and are the governor of this place. 

Lys. Why, hath your pruicipal made known to you 
who I am ? 

Mar. Who is my principal ? 

Lys. Why, your herb- woman ; she that sets seeds and 
roots of shame imd iniquity. O, you have heard some- 
thing of my power, and so stand aloof* for more serious 
wooing. But I protest to thee, pretty one, my authoiity 
shall not see thee, or else, look friendly upon thee. Come, 
bring me to some private place. Come, come. 

qiiarto adds — Go thy tvai/s. These words, wiiich denote both 
autliority and impatience, I think, belong" to Lysiniiichus. lie bad 
before expressed his desire to be left alone with Marina : " — 
Well, there 's fur you ; — leuve us.'* J\f alone. 

These words may sig^nify only — Go back a^ain; and might 
have been addressed by the bawd to Marina, who had offepcd 
to quit the room with her. Steevens. 

^ What / cannot name but I shall offend.'\ The old copies read: 

AVliv / cannot name &c. J\f alone. 
I read — What I cannot &c. So, in Measure for Measure: 

" What but to speak of would offend a^ain." Steeveiu. 
^ Were yow a gamester at Jive or at seven ?"] A gamester was 
formerly used to signify a wanton. So, in ./J// 's Well that Ends 
J^'dl : 

" She 's impudent, my lord, 

" And was a common gamester to the camp." Malone. 
Again, in Troilus and Cress: da: 

sluttish spoils of opportunity, 



** And daughters of the game.'* Steevens. 
* and so stand aloof — ] Old copies— «/o/>. Corrected by 



Mr, Rovv^e. Malone. 
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Mar, If you were bom to honour, show it now ;^ 
If put upon you, make the judgment good 
That thought you worthy of it. 

Lys, How 's this? how 's this? — Some more; — ^be 
sage.^ 

Mar, For me, 
That am a maid, though most ungentle fortune 
Hath plac'd me here within this loathsome stie, 
Where, since I came, diseases have been sold 
Dearer than physick, — O that the good gods 
Would set me free from this unhallow'd place, 
Though they did change me to the meanest bird 
That flies i' the purer air! 

Lys, I did not think 

Thou could'st have spoke so well ; ne'er dream'd thou 

could'st. 
Had I brought hither a corrupted mind. 
Thy speech had alter'd it. Hold, here 's gold for thee : 
Persever still in that clear way thou goest,* 

® If youtoere bom to honour y show it ?iow/] In the Gesta Mo- 
manorumf Tharsia (the Marina of the present play) preserves 
her chastity by the recital of her story : " Miserere me propter 
Dcum et per Deum te adjuro, ne me violes. Resiste libidini 
tux, et audi casus infelicitatis meze, et unde sim diligenter con- 
sidera. Cui cum universes casus sues cxposuisset, priuceps con- 
fas us et pietate plenus, ait ei, — * Habeo et ego filiam tibi simi- 
lem, de qua similes casus metuo.' Usee dicens, dedit ei viginti 
aureos, dicens, ecce babes amplius pro viginitate quam imposi- 
tus est. Die advenicntibussicut mihi dixisti, et liberaberis." 

The affecting' circumstance which is here said to have struck 
the mind of Athenagoras, (the danger to which his own daugh- 
ter was liable) was probably omitted in the translation. It 
hardly, otherwise, would have escaped our author. J\'faione. 

It is preserved in Twine's translation, as follows : " Be of 
good checre, Tharsia, for surely I rue thy case ; and I myselfe 
have also a daughter at home, to whome I doubt that the like 
chances may befall,'* &c. Steevena. 

^ — Some more;— be tfog-e.] Lysimachus says this with a 
sneer. — Proceed with your fine moral discourse. Mdlone. 

^ Persever still in that clear way thou ifoest,"] Continue in yoiu* 
present virtuous disposition. So, in The Two JKoble Kinsmtiu^ 
1634 : 

" For the sake 

" Of clear virginity, be advocate 

** For us and our distresses." JiiaUme. ^ ■ ■ -^ 

See Timon of Athens, Act III, sc. iii. Vol. XVl. Steeeven*- ^ ^^ifl 
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And gods strengthen thee 1 

Mar, The gods preserve you! 

Lys, For mc, be you ihoughten 

That I came with no ill intent; for to me 
The veiy doors and windows savour vilely, 
i'arewel. Thou art a piece of viilue,^ and 
I doubt not but thy training hath been noble.— 
Hold; here 's more gold for thee.— 
A curse upon him^ die he like a thief. 
That robs thee of thy goodness ! If thou hear'st from me, 
It shall be for thy good. 

[As Lys. ia jiutting ufi hia Purae, BouLT enters, 

Boult. I beseech your honour, one piece for me. 

J^ya, Avuunt, thou damned door-keeper! Your house, 
But for this virgin that doth prop it up. 
Would sink, and overwhelm you all. Away ! \_Exit. Lys. 

Boult. How 's this? We must take another course 
witli you. If your peevish chastity, which is not worth a 
breakfast in the cheapest country under the cope,^ shall 
undo a whole household, let me be gelded like a spaniel. 
Come your way&. 

Mar. Whither would you have me ? 

Boult, I must have your maidenhead taken off, or the 
common hangman shall execute it. Come your way. 
We '11 have no more gentlemen driven away. Come 
your ways, I say. 

Re-enter Bawd, 

Bavid, How now ! what 's the matter ? 

Boult, Worse and worse, mistress ; she has here spo- 
ken holy words to the lord Lysimachus. 

Bawd, O abominable ! 

Boult, She makes our profession as it were to stink 
afore the face of the gods .2 

^ -^— a piece of virtue^ This expression occurs in TTie 
Tempest : 

" -^— thy mollier was 
** A piece of virtue — ." Steevens. 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

" Let not the piece of virtue, which is set 
** Betwixt U8, — ." 
Octavius is the person alluded to. Mdlone, 

* under the cope,] i. e. under the cope or covering- of hear 

ven. The word is tlius used in Cymbeline. Li Coriolanua we have 
" under the canopy ,-" with the same meaning'. Steevena. 

' Sfie makes our profession as it -were to stink afore the face of 
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Bawd, Marry, hang her up for ever I 

Boult, The nobleman would have dealt with her like 
a noblemen, and she sent him away as cold as a snow- 
ball ; saying his prayers too. 

Bawd. Boult, take her away ; use her at thy pleasure : 
crack the glass of her virginity, and make the rest mal- 
leable .^ 

Boult, An if she were a thornier piece of ground than 
she is, she shall be ploughed.* 

Mar, Hark, hark, you gods! 

Bawd, She conjures: away with her. Would she had 
never come within my doors I Marry hang you ! She 's 
bom to undo us. Will you not go the way of women- 
kind ? Marry come up, my dish of chastity with rosemary 
and bays !* [^Exit Bawd. 

Boult, Come, mistress ; come your way with me. 

Alar, AVhither would you have me ? 

Boult. To take from you the jewel you hold so dear. 

the gods!] So, in Measure for Measure, the Duke says to the 
Bawd: 

" Canst thou believe thy living is a life, 
" So stinkingly depending ? 

*' Clown, iiideed, it does stink in some sort, sir — ." 

Steevens. 

^ — crack tJie glass \f her virginity, and make tht rest malle- 
able.] So, in the Gesta Romanorum: " Altera die, adliuc earn 
virginem andiens, iratus [leno] vocans villicum puellainim, ^xit, 
due earn ad le, eXf range nodum virginitatis ejus,"" Malone. 

Here is perhaps some allusion to a fact recorded by Dion Cas- 
sius and by Pliny, B. XXXVI, ch. xxvi, but more circumstan- 
tially by Petronius. See bis Satyricon, Variorum edit. p. 189. 
A skilful workman who had discovered the art of making glass 
malleable, carried a specimen of it to Tiberius, who asked him 
if he alone was in possession of the secret. He replied in the af- 
firmative ; on which the tyrant ordered his head to be struck off 
immediately, lest his invention should have proved injurious to 
the workers m gold, silver, and other metals. The same stoi*y,> 
however, is told in the Gesta Romanorum, chapter 44. Steevens, 

* ■ she shall be ploughed.] So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

" She made great Cxsar lay his sword to bed, 
" He ploughed her, and she cropp'd. Steevens, 

* - my dish of chastity with rosemaiy and bays !] Anciently 
many dishes were served up with this garniture, during the sea- 
son of Christmas. The Bawd means to call her a piece of osten- 
tatious virtue. Steevens, 

Z2 
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Mar, Pr'Tthee, tell me one thing first. 

BotUt. Come now, your one thing.® 

Mar, What canst thou wish thine enemy to be ? 

Boult, Why, I could wish him to be my master, or 
rather, my mistress. 

Mar. Neither of these are yet so bad as thou art.' 
Since they do better thee in their command. 
Thou hold'st a place, for which the pained'st fiend 
Of hell would not in reputation change : 
Thou 'rt the damn'd door keeper to every coystrel 
That hither comes enquiring for his tib ;* 
To the cholerick fisting of each rogue thy ear 
Is liable ; thy veiy food is such 
As hath been belch'd on by infected lungs.^ 

Boult, What would you have me do ? go to the ware, 

® Mar. Pr^t/theey tell me one thing^r«^ 
Boult. Come 7ww, ifour one thing ;] So, in £tn^ Henry /r. 
Part II : 

" P. Hen. Shall I tell thee one things Poins ? 

** Poins. Go to, I stand the push of your ene thittg?* 

Malone. 

"^ A^either of these are yet to bad as thou art^ The word yet 
waK inserted by Mr. Rowe for the sake of the metre. Malone. 

8 _^_— to every coystrel 
That hither cornea enquiring for hit tib ;3 To every mean d'r 
drunken fellow that comes to enquire for a girl. Coysterel is pro- 
perly a wine-vessel. Tib is, I think, a contraction of Tabitha. It 
was formerly a cant name for a strumpet. See Vol. V, p. 208, 
n. .S. Malone. 

Tib was a common nick-name for a wanton. So, in Mttee te, 
{Humours) by Richard Turner, 1607 : 

" They wondred much at Tom, but at Tib more, 
" Faith (quoth the vicar) 'tis an exlent whore." 
Again, in Churchyard's Choise .• 

" Tushe, that 's a toye, let Tomkin talke of Tibb** 
Coystrel means a paltry fellow. This word seems to be cor- 
rupted from kestrel, a bastard kind of hawk. It occurs in Shak- 
peare's Tioelfth J^ight, Act I, sc.iii. Spenser, Bacon, and Dryden, 
also mention the kestrel i and Xastril, Ben Jonson's angry boy 
in The Akhemisty is only a variation of the same term. The Word 
coystrel is short, was employed to characterise any worthless or 
ridiculous being. Steevens. 

^ As hath been belch'd on by infected lungs.] Marina, who is 
designed for a cliaracter of juvenile innocence, appears much 
too knowing in the impurities of a brothel ; nor are her expreisi- 
Bions more chastised tJaan \iex iOi^?^^. Stcefwn*. 
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would you ? where a man may serve seven y^ars for the! 
loss of a leg, and have not money enough in the end to 
buy him a wooden one ? 

Mar, Do any thing but this thou doest. Empty 
Old receptacles^ common sewers, of filth ; 
Serve by indenture to the common hangman ; 
Any of these ways are better yet than this !^ 
For that which thou professest, a baboon, 
Could he but speak, would own a name too dear .2 

that the gods would safely from this place 
Deliver me ! Here, here is gold for thee. 

If that thy master would gain ought by me, 
Proclaim that I can sing, weave, sew, and dance, 
With other virtues, which I '11 keep from boast ; 
And I will undertake all these to teach. 

1 doubt not but this populous city will 
Yield many scholars.^ 

^ Boult. But can you teach all this you speak of? 
Mar, Prove that I cannot, take me home again, 
And prostitute me to the basest groom* 

^ ^Ijii/ of these -ways are better yet than this .•] The old copies 
read : 

./Jrti/ of these loays are yet better than this. 
For this sli^t tram^osition I am accountable. fMdlone. 

^ For that -which thou professest, a baboon, 
Could he but speak, would o-wn a name too dear.'\ The old copy 
thus : 

For -what thou professest, a baboon, could he speak. 
Would own a name too dear. 
That is, a baboon would think his tribe dishonoured by such a 
profession. lago says, " Ere I would drown myself, &c. I would 
change my humanity with a baboon.*^ 

Marina's wish for deliverance from her shameful situation, has 
been already expressed in almost the same words : 
" ■ O that the good g^ds 

" Would set me free from this unliallow'd place I" 
In tliis speech I have made some trifling regulations. Steevens. 

^ I doubt not but this populous cittf -will 
Tield maimf scholars!] The scheme by which ^farina effects 
her release from the brothel, the poet adopted from the Confess 
slo Amantia. Malone. 

All this is likewise found in Twine's translation. Steevens. 

* And prostitute me to the basest ^room — ] So, in Xing' ffew^ F^ 
** Like a base pandar, hold the cha.m\>ct-Aoa^» 
*• Whilst by a slave, no gentler t^aiv trv ^o^, 
' Jiis fairest daughter is contatiuB».t»«'* Stceroew . 
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That doth frequent your house. 

Boult. Well, I will see what I can do for thee : if I 
can place thee, I will. 

Mar, But, amongst honest women ? 

Boult, 'Faith, my acquaintance lies little amongst them. 
But since my master and mistress have bought you, 
there 's no going but by their consent ; therefore I will 
make them acquainted with your purpose, and I doubt 
not but I shall find them tractable enough.* Come, I ^YL 
do for thee what I can ; come your ways. \^Exeunt, 



ACT V. 

Enter Gower. 

Go*iu, Marina thus the brothel scapes, and 
chances 
Into an honest house, our story says. 
She sings like one immortal, and she dances 
As goddess-like to her admired lays i^ 
Deep clerks she dumbs;' and with her neeld 

composes' 
Nature's own shape, of bud, bird, branch, or berry; 
That even her art sisters the natural roses ;3 
Her inkle, silk, twin with the rubied cherry :i 

* — but I shall find them tractable enough."] So, in Twine's 
translation : " — he brake with the bawd his master touching 
that matter, who, hearing" of her skill, and hoping for the gainCi 
was easily persuaded." Steevena. 

^ — — — and the dances 
^8 goddess-like to her admired lays .•] This compound epi- 
thet (which is not common) is again used by our author in Cym^ 
beUne : 



« 



and undergoes. 



" More goddess-like than wife-like, such assaults 
** As would take in some virtue." ,J^falone, 
Again, in The Winter^ s Tale.- 

" most goddess-like prank'd iq)." Steeveru. 

^ Beep cUrks she dumbs ;] This uncommon verb is also found 
In Antojiy and Cleopatra : 

" — that what I would have spoke 
" Was beastly dumbed by him." Steevent. 
So, in A J^dsummer JVighfs Bream : 

" Where I have come, great clerks have puiposed 
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That pupils lacks she ncme of noble race, 
Who pour their bounty on her; and her gain 
She gives the cursed bawd. Here we her place ;* 
And to her father turn our thoughts ag^ain, 
Wlierc we left him, on the sea. Wc there him 

lost ;3 
Whence, dnven: befbre the winds, he is arriv'd 
Here where his daughter dwells ; and on this coast 
Suppose him now at anchor. The city striv'd 

** To greet me with premeditated welcomes ; 
** Where I have seen them shiver and look pale. 
Make periods in the midst of sentences, 
Throttle tlieir practis'd accents in their fears. 
And, in conclusion, dumbli/ have broke off. 
Not pajing me a welcome." 
These passag-es are compared only on account of the similari- 
ty of expression, tlie sentiments being very different. Theseus 
confounds tliose who address him, by his superior dignity ; 
Marina silences tlie learned persons with whom she converses, 
by her literary superiority. Malone. 

8 _««« and ivith her neeld compoaea -^] J^eeld for needle. So, 
in the translation of Lucan's Pharaalia, by Sir A. Gorges, 1614: 

** — — Like pricking neelda, or points of swords.'* JUalorte. 

^ That even her art sisters the natural roses;"] I have not met 
with this word in any other writer. It is again used by our au- 
thor in ^ Lover^s Complaint, 1609 : 

" From off a hill, whose concave womb reworded 

** A plaintful story from a aistWing vale — — .*' Makne. 

* ffer inkle, ailky twin with the rubied cherry .•] Inkle ia a spe- 
cies of tape. It is mentioned in Lovers Labour 'a Loat, and in 
T/ie Winter^a Tale. All the copies read, I think, corruptly,— 
trvine with the rubied cherry. The word which I have substi- 
tuted is used by Shakspeare in Othello : 

" Though he had twinrCd with me, both at a birth, — ." 
Again, in Coriolanua : 

" — who twin as it were in love." Maione. 
Again, more appositely, in T%c Two J\'oble Kinsmen, by Fletcher : 

'* Her twinning cherriea shall their sweetness fall 

« Upon thy tasteful lips." 
Jnkle, however^ as I am informed, anciently signified a parti- 
cular kind of crewel or worated with which ladies worked flow- 
ers, &c. It will not easily be discovered hew Marina could work 
such resemblances of nature with tape. SteewTu, 

^ Here we her place A So, the first quarto. The other 

copies read,— X^ave we her place. JkUUone. 

^ W7ierewel^hm, ontheaea. ffe there Mm ]o9ti\ Tlwfint 
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God Neptune's annual feast to keep :♦ from whence 
Lysimachus our Tyrian sliip espies, 
His banners sable, trimm'd with rich expence ; 
And to him in his barge with fervour hies.* 
In your supposing once more put your sights 
Of heavy Pericles think this the bark i^ 
Where, what is done in action, more, if might,^ 
Shall be discover'd ; please you, sit, and hark. 

quarto reads — We there him lest. The editor of that in 1619, 
finding- the passag'e corrupt, filtered it entirely. He reads : 

Where we left him at tea, tumbled and tost ; . 

The corresponding rhyme, coasty shows that lest, in the first 
edition, was only a misprint for lost. Malone. 



The city striv'd 



God JsTeptune^B annual feast to keep •] The citizens vied with 
each other in celebrating the feast of Neptune. This harsh ex- 
pression was forced upon the autlior by the rhyme. Jtlalone. 
I suspect that our author wrote : 

. The city *s hiv'd 

God JK'^eptune^s annual feast to. keep : . 

i#e. the citizens, on the present occasion, are collected like bees 
in a /«>>'». Shakspeare has the same verb in The Merchant of 
Venice : — " Drones hive not with me." Steevens. 

* And to him in his barge -with fervour Aie«.] This is one the 
few passages in this play, in which the error of the first copy 
is corrected in the second. The eldest quai'to reads unintelligi- 
bly. — with former hies. JSIalone, 

* In your supposing once more put your sight ; 

Of heavy Pericles think this the bark .] Once more put 
your sight under tlie guidance of your imagination. Suppose you 
see what we cannot exhibit to you ; think this stage, on which I 
stand, tlie bark of the melancholy Pericles. So before : 
" In your imagination hold 
" This stage, the ship, upon whose deck 
" The sea-toss'd Pericles appears to speak." 
The quarto, 1609, reads : 

Of heavy Pericles, think this his bark : 
and such also is tlie reading of the copy printed in 1619. The 
folio reads — On heavy Pericles, &c. If this be right, the pas- 
sage should be regulated differently : 

And to him in his barge -with fei^our hies. 
In your supposing. — Once more put your sight 
On heavy Pericles ; &c. 
You must norv aid me -with your imagination, and suppose Lysi- 
machus hastening in his barge to go on board the Tyrian ship. 
Once more behold the melancholy Pericles, &c. But the former 
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SCENE I. 

On board Pericles* Shifi^ q^Mitylene. A close PaviUon 
on deck, with a Curtain before it; Pericles within 
it, reclined on a Couch, A Barge lying beside the Ty- 
rian Vessel* 

JSnter Two Sailors, one belonging to the Tyrian Vessel, 
the other to the Barge; to them Helicanus. 

Tyr, Sail. Where 's the lord Helicanus? he can re- 
solve you. \_To the Sailor of Mitylene. 
O here he is. 

Sir, there *s a barge put off from Mitylene 
And in it is Lysimachus the governor, 
Who craves to come aboard. What is your will ? 

HeL That he have his. Call up some gentlemen. 

Tyr, Sail, Ho, gentlemen! my lord calls. 

Enter Two Gentlemen. 
1 Gent, Doth your lordship call ? 
HeL Gentlemen, 
There is some of worth would come aboard ; I pray you, 
To greet them fairly .» [The Gentlemen and the Two Sai- 
lors descend, and go on board the Barge, 

Enter, from thence, Lysimachus and Lords ; the Tyrian 
Gentlemen, a^id the Two Sailors. 
Tyr, Sail, Sir, 
This is the man that can, in aught you would, 

is, in my opinion, the true reading-. To exhort the audience 
merely to beliold Pericles, was very unnecessary ; as in the en- 
suing- scene he would of course be represented to them. Gow- 
er's principal office in these chorusses is, to persuade the spec- 
tators not to use, but to disbelieve, their eyes. Malone. 

^ Where i ivhat is done in action, more, if might, 1 Where all 
that maif be displayed in action, shall be exhibited; and more should 
be shown, if our stage ivould permit. The poet seems to be aware 
of the clifficulty of representing the ensuinc;' scene. More, if 
might, — is the reading of the first, quarto. The modem copies 
I'cad, unintelligibl}', — moi"^ of might. Malone. 

Move of might, i. e. of more mighty (were there autliority for 
such a reading*) should seem to mean — of greater conssquence. 
Such tilings we shkll exhibit. As to the rest, let your imagina- 
tions dictate to your eyes. We should, otherwise, read : 
Where, of ivhat 's done in action, more, if might, 
Should be discovered,- . Steevens. 

^ greet them fairly^ Thus the folio. The quarto, 1609^ 

ha.s — ;:rrect him fairlv. Malone, 
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Resolve you. 

Ly8. Hail, reverend sir ! The gods preserve you 1 

Hel. And you, sir, to out-live the age I am, 
And die as I would do. 

Lya. You wish me well. 

Being on shore, honouring Neptune's triumphs, 
Seeing this goodly vessel ride before us," 
I made to it, to know of whence you are. 

HeL First, sir, what is your place ? 

Lys, I am governor of this place you lie before. 

Hd, Sir, 
Our vessel is of Tyre, in it the king ; 
A man, who for this three months hath not spoken 
To any one, nor taken sustenance. 
But to prorogue his grief.^ 

Lya, Upon what ground is his distemperature ? 

Hd. Sir, it would be too tedious to repeat;^ 
But the main grief of all springs from the loss 
Of a beloved daughter and a wife. 

Lya, May we not see him, then? 

HeL You may indeed, sir, 

But bootless is your sight ; he will not speak 
To any. 

Ly9, Yet, let me obtain my wish. 

Hd. Behold him, sir: [Per. discovered. "^^ tliis was a 
goodly person, 

* But to prorogue hit grief."] To lengthen or prolong' his grief. 
The modern editions read unnecessarily; 
But to prolong his grief. 
Prorogued is used by our author in Romeo and JuUet for de- 
Uiyed : 

" My life were hotter ended by their hate, 

** Than death prorogued wanting of thy love." JHedone. 

^ Sir, it -would be &c.] For tlie insertion of the supplemental 
word {Sir) here and in the next speech but one, as well as in 
the first address of Helicanus to Lysimachus, I am accountable. 

J^aUme. 

2 Pericles discovered.'] Few of the stage-directions that have 

been given in this and the preceding Acts, are found in the old 

copy. In the original representation of this play, Pericles was 

probably placed on the back part of the stage, concealed by a 

curtain, which was here drawn open. The ancient narratives 

represent him as remaVmng \i\ \.\i^ c^\ivR. oi \{\% ^v^. TVixia^ In 

the C&nfemo JimanH$i it is said ; 
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Till the disaster, that, one mortal night, 
Drove him to this.' 

Lys, Sir, king, all hail ! the gods preserve you ! Hail, 
Hail, royal sir! 

Hel. It is in vain ; he ViiW not speak to you. 

1 Lord, Sir, we have a maid in Mitylene,'* I dursl 
wager. 
Would win some words of him. 

Lys, 'Tis well bethought. 

She, questionless, with her sweet harmony 
And other choice attractions, would allure. 
And make a battery through his deafen'd parts, 
Which now are midway stopp'd :* 






But for all that though hem be lothe. 
He [Athenagoras, the gx)vemor of Mytelene,] fonde 
the ladder and dovme he ^-oeth 

" And to him spake ." 

So also, in Jfyn^ Appolyn of Thyre, 1510 : " — he is here be- 
7iethe in tenebres and obsciu-ete, and for nothinge that I may 
doe he wyll not yssue out of the place whereas he is."— But as in 
such a situation Pericles would not be visible to the audience, 
a different stage-direction is now given. Mdlone. 

^ Till the disaster, that, one mortal night. 
Drove him to thisJ] The old copies all read— one mortal -wight. 
The word which I suppose the author to have written, affords 
an easy sense. Mortal i^ here used iov pernicious^ destructive* So, 
in Macbeth : 

" Hold fast the mortal sword." Malone. 

* Sir, we have a maid &c.] Tliis circumstance resembles ano- 
ther in All '« TFell that Ends Well, where Lafeu gives an account 
of Helena's atti*actions to the King, before she is introduced to 
attempt his cure. Steevens. 

^ And make a battery through his deafen'd parts. 

Which now are midway stopped .♦] The earliest quarto reads 
— defend parts. I have no doubt that the poet wrote— through 
his deafen'd parts,'--!, e. ears ; which were to be assailed by the 
melodious voice of Marina. In the old quarto few of the par- 
ticiples have an eUsion mark. This kind of phraseology, though 
it now appears uncouth, was common in our author's time. 
Thus, in the poem entitled Romeus and Juliet : 

" Did not thy parts, fordon with pain, languish away and 
pine ?" 
Again, more appositely, ibidem: 

" Her dainty tefider parts 'gan shiver u!SV ^ot 4se»A.\ ^ 
*' Her golden hair old stand upri^\xt \u^tv \«t r^iKflBft 
Aead P* 
VOL. XVII Ak 



266 PERICLES, 

She, all as happy as of all the fairest. 
Is, vrith her fellow msddens, now within 
The leafy shelter that abuts against 
The island's side.** [^He whisfiers one of the attendant 
Lords.— JS:aV Lords, in the Barge of LtsimachusJ 



A^ain, in our poet's Venus and Adonis : 

** Or, were I deaf, thy outward paints would move 
** Each part in me that were but sensible." 
Again, in his 69th Sonnet ; 

** Those parts of thee, that the world's eye doth view,*' &c. 
Stopped is a word which we frequently find connected witli 
the ear. So, in JChi^r JRichard II: 

" Gaunt. My death's sad tale may notttncfeq/'his ear. 
" York. No ; it is stopp'^d with other flattering sounds." 

J^faloTie. 
Mr. Malone's explanation is fully supported by a line in An- 
tony and Cleopatra: 

" Make battery to our ears with the loud musick." ff. White. 

Perhaps we should read — his dcafen'd /»or/ff. Thus, in Timm: 

" Descend, and open your uncharged ports.** 

i. e. gates. Deafened ports would mean the oppilated doors of 

heanng. In King Henry IV, Part U, we have " the gates of 

brcatli." Steevens. 

* She, all as happy as of all the fairest, 
Is, Tvith hn^ fello-w maidens, noio within ^c."] Old copy ; 
She is as happy, as the fairest of all. 
And, -tvith her fello-w-maiih, is noio upon 

'FJie leafy shelter . Steevetis. 

Marina might.be said to be under the leafy shelter, but I know 
not how she could be upo7i it ; nor have I a clear idea of a shelter 
abutting ajijainst the side of an island. I would read ; 
■ is »ww upon 

The leafy shelver that abuts against 
The island's side, 
i. e. the shelving bank near the sea-side, shaded by adjoining 
trees. It appears from Gower, that the feast of Neptune was 
celebrated on the strand: 

" The lordes both and the commune 
** The high festes of Neptune 
** Upon the stronde, at rivage, 
** As it was custome and usage, 
" Solempneliche thei be sigh." 
So, before in this scene : 

" Being on shore, honouring of Neptune's triumphs, — ." 
Marina and her fellow-maids, we may suppose, had retired a 
little way from the crowd, and seated themselves under the ad- 
joining trees, to see the triumph. This circumstance was an m- 
rention of the poet's. It\ Kyng Jl^polyu of Tlvijre,'\:\!k3Mw?5fc^^«. 
Marina of this play, is brougViV ?votc\ \\\e bordel NJVvet^ ^^Vvl' 
bcf-n phictil. In the Confcssio -imontia, ^\\^ \^ wffcwmwsft.^ Xyj 
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HeL Sure, all 's eifectless; yet nothing we '11 omit 
That bears recovery's name. But, since your kindness 
We have sfretch'd thus far, let us beseech you further, 
That for our gold we may provision have, 
Wherein we are not destitute for want. 
But weary for the stalcness. 

Lys, O, sir, a courtesy. 

Which if we should deny, the most just God 
For every graff would send a caterpillar. 
And so inflict our province.^— Yet once more 
I^et me entreat to know at large the cause 
Of your king's sorrow; 

HeL Sit, sir,** I will recount it; — 

order of the governor, from the honest house to which she had 
retreated. — The words rvith and is, wliich I have inserted, are 
not in the old copy. JMalone, 

If any alteration be thought necessary, I would read: ** And 
is now about the leafy shelter," instead of upon. M. •Haaon. 

Mr. M. Mason's alteration cannot be admitted, as the words 
about and abut would be so near each other as to occasion the 
most barbarous dissonance. — ^I have at least printed the passage 
so as to afibrd it smoothness, and some apparent meaning. 

Steevens, 

^ Exit Lord, in the Barge of Lysimachu8.'\ It may seem strange 
lb at a fable shouM have been chosen to form a drama upon, in 
which the greatc part of the business of the last Act should 
be transacted ju, w.a ; and wherein it should even be necessary 
to produce two vessels on the scene at the same time. But the 
customs and exhibitions of the modem stage give this objection 
to the play before us a greater weight than it really has. It ap- 
pears, that, when Pericles was originally performed, the theatres 
were furnished with no such apparatus as by any stretch of tlie 
Imagination could be supposed to present either a sea, or a ship ; 
and that tlie audience were contented to behold vessels sailing 
in and out of port, in their mintTa eifc only. This licence being 
once granted to the poet, the lord, in the instance now before us, 
walked off the stage, and returned again in a few minutes, lead- 
ing in IVIarina, without any sensible impropriety ; and the pre- 
sent drama, exhibited before such indulgent spectators, was not 
more incommodious in the representation than any other would 
have been. J\falone. 

^ And 80 inflict our province."] Thus all the copies. But I do 
not believe to inflict was ever used by itself in the sense of to 
punish. The poet probably wrot&— And so affiict our province. 

^ Sit, sir,] Thus the eldest quarto. TVie mo^csiv^^^StfsrMktwiA. 
— aT/V^ sir. MaUme. 



'J6S PERICLES, 

Hut sec. ] VAV, prevented. 

l-.rdcry from the Barge^ Lord, Marina, and 

a young Lady. 

hys, O, here is 

The lady that I sent for. Welcome, fair one ! 
Is 't not a goodly presence ?^ 

Hd. A gallant lady. 

Iajs,. She 's such, that were I well assur'd she came 
Of gentle kind, and noble stock, I 'd wish 
No better choice, and think me rarely wed. 
Fair one, all goocbiess that consists in bounty 
Expect even here, where is a kingly patient:* 
If that thy prosperous-artificial feat^ 

* /« '/ not a goodly presence ?] Is she not beautiful in her 
form ? So, in King John : 

" Lord of thy presence, and no land beside." 
All the copies read, 1 think corruptedly,— 
la it not a goodly present ? J^tulone. 
Mr. Miilone's emendation is undoubtedly judicioua. So, in 
Jiomeo and Juliet: 

" Show a/ojr presence, and put off these frowns." SteeveM. 

^ Fair one, all goodness that consists in bounty 
Expect even here, where is a kingly patient .♦] The quarto, 
1609, reads : 

Fair on, ail goodness that consists in beauty £^c. 

The editor of the second quarto in 1619, finding this unintel- 
ligible, altered the text, and printed— Fair and all goodness, &c. 
which renders tlie passage nonsense.— 0;** was formerly written 
on; and hence they are perpetually confounded in our ancient 
dramas. 

See Vol. YII, p. 357, n. 1. The latter part of the line, which 
was corrupt in all the copies, has been happily amended by Mr. 
Steevens. •Halone. 

I should think, that instead ofbeavty we ought to read bounty. 
All the good tliat consists in beauty she brought with her. But 
she had reason to expect the bounty of her kingly patient, if she 
proved successful in his cure. Indeed Lysimachus tells her so 
afterwards in clearer language. The present circumstance puts 
lis in mind of what passes between Helena and the King, in ^U^s 
Well that Ends Well. Steevens. 

^ If that thy prosperous-artificial feat ^c] Old copy : 
If that thy prosperous and artificial &c. Steevens. 
** Veni ad me, Tharsia ;" (says Athenagoras) ** ubi nunc ars 
itudioruwk tuorum ut consolevis dominum navis in tenebris se- 
d^ntem \ ut provoces cum eMc stdVaQercv, i\v\\«. tcvtkv^ ^^^^t^ 
conjure et filia su^^"— Gesta jRomanornTO,\>. S^^^^^vV.X^^'fe* 
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Can draw him but to answer thee in aught, 
Thy sacred physick shall receive such pay 
As thy desires can wish. 

Mar, Sir, I will use 

My utmost skill in his recovery, 
Provided none but I and my companion 
Be sufFer'd to come near him. 

Lys, Come, let us leave her. 

And the gods make her prosperous! [Marina sings,'* 

The old copy has — artificial fate. Vor this emendation the 
reader is indebted to Dr. Percy. Feat and fate are at this day 
pronounced in Warwickshire alike ; and such, I have no. doubt, 
was the pronunciation in. the time of Queen Elizabeth. Hence 
the two words were easily confounded. [See Mr. Malone's Sup- 
plement, &c. to Shakspeare, Vol. I, p. 411, n. 1.] 

A passage in Measure for Measure may add support to Dr. 
Percy's very happy emendation : 

" In her youth 

** There is a prone and speechless dialect, 
" Such as moves men ; besides, she hath a prosperous art 
" When she will play with reason and discourse, 
** And well she can persuade." Malone. 
Percy reads feat, instead of fate ^ which may possibly be the 
right reading ; but in that case we ought to go further, and ■ 
sti'ike out the word and: 

If that thy prosperous, artificial feat. 
The amendment I should propose is to read — 

If that thy prosperous artifice and fate. M. Mason. 
I read as in the text. Our autlior has many compound epi- 
thets of the same kind ; for instance, — dismalfatdt^ mortal-star^ 
ingy childishfoolishy senseless-obstinate, &c. in all of which the 
first adjective is adverbially used. See Vol. VU, p. 161, n. 7. 

Steevens. 

^ Marina sings."] This song (like most of those tliat were 
sung in the old plays) has not been preserved. Perhaps it might 
have been formed on the following lines in the Cresta Romano- 
rum, (or some translation of it) which Tharsia is there said to 
have sung to King Apollonius : 

" Per scorta [f heu !3 gradior, sed scorti conscia non 
sum; 
Sic spinis rosa \i. qux] nescit violarier ullis. 
Corruit et [f. en] raptor ^ladii ferientis ab ictu ; 
*• Tradita lenoni non sum violata pudore. 
** Vulnera cessassent animi, lacrimxque deessent, 
" Xulla ergo metior, si noscam certa parentes. 
** Unica regalis generis sum sUrpe creata ; 
" Ipsa jubente Deo, Isetari credo aliquando. 
Fuge [f. Terge] modolaGiim8A>cx)X^^ai^^^^TCkS^^<Qb- 
tarn; 

Aa!i 
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270 PERICLES, 

Lifi. Mark'd he your musick? 

Mar, No, nor lookM on us. 

Ly8, Sec, she will speak to him. 

Mar, Hail, sir! my lord, lend ear: — — 
Per, Hum! ha! 
Mar, I am a maid, 

* My lord, that ne'er before invited eyes. 
But have been gaz'd on, comet-like :^ she speaks 



tc 



Redde polo faciem, mentemquc ad sidera telle : 
Jam [f. Nam] Deus est hominum plasmator, rector et 
auctor, 
•* Noil [f. Xcc] sinit has lacrimas casso finire labore.** 

JIfh/ofie. 
I have subjoined tbis song (wbich is an exact copy of the La- 
tin hexameters in the Geata Romanoruni) from Twme*^' transla- 
tion. 

The sonff is thus introduced : " Then begtm she to record in 
verses, and therewitlial to sing so swetely, that AppoUonius, 
notwithstanding his great sorrow, wondred at her. And these 
were the verses which she soong so pleasantly unto the instru- 
ment." 

** Amongst tlie harlots foul I walk, 

" Yet harlot none am I : 
'* The rose among the thorns it grows, 

" And is not hurt thereby. 
" The thief tliat stole me, sure I thinks 

" Is slain before this time : 
** A bawd me bought, yet am I not 
" Defil'd by fleshly crime. 
Were; nothing pleasanter to irte 
Than parents mine to know : 
** I am the issue of a kmg, 

My blood from kings doth flow. 
I hope that God will mend my state. 
And send a better day : 
" Leave off your teiu's, pluck up your heart, 

" And banish care away. 
** Show gladness in your countenance, 

** Cast up your cheerful eyes : 
" That God remains tliat once of nought 

** Created earth and skies. 
" He will not let, in care and thought, 
** You still to live, and all for nought." Steevens* 

^ — comet-Uhe :'] So, in Love*8 Labour '« LoMt .- 

« So, portent'Uk^* &c. 
The old copy of Pericles has-— i'A?e a comet,' Sieevent* 

— that ruPer heifure tmntcd eyes, 

jBift have been ^az^d on Xihe a comet c'X ^o,\\i ICltig Hsnar^T^v. 
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My lord, that, may be, hath endur'd a grief 

Might equal yours, if both were justly weighed. 

Though \vayward fortune did malign my state, 

My derivation was from ancestors 

Who stood equivalent with mighty kings i^ 

But time hath rooted out my parentage. 

And to the world and aukward casualties^ 

Bound me m servitude.—-! will desist ; 

But there is something glows upon my cheek, 

And whispers in mine ear, Go not till he sfieak, \_jiside. 

Per, My fortunes— parentage — good parentage — 
To equal mine !— was it not thus ? what say you r 

Mar. I said, my lord, if you did know my parentage, 
You would not do me violence.* 

Per, I do think so. 

I pray you, turn your eyes again upon me. — 
You are like sometliing that — What countrywoman ? 
Here of these shores?^ 

" By being seldom seen, I could not stir, 

" But, like a comet, I was wonder'd at.'* J^alo7ie, 

^ *\rif denvation -was from ancestors 
Who stood equitHdent -with nughty kings .'3 Thus, in Othello : 
" ^— — - 1 fetch my bhtli 
" From men of royal siege ; — »" Steevens. 

"^ ' and aukward casualties — ] Aukward is adverse. Our 
author has the same epithet in The Second Part of K. Henvy VI: 
" And twice by aukward wind from England's bank 
** Drove back again.'* Steevens, 

^ Tou -would not do me violence.^ This refers to a part of the 
.story that seems to be made no use of in the present scene. 
Thus, in Twine's translation : " Then ApoUonius fell in rage» 
and forgetting all courtesie, &c. rose up sodainly and stroke the 
maiden,'*" &c. Sec» however, p. 274, line 2. Steevens, 

^ I do tJiink so. 
I pray you, turn your eyes again upon me.— 
You are like something that — What countrywomKXi ? 
Here of tliese shores ?] This passage is so strangely corrupt- 
ed in the first quarto and all the other copies, that I cannot for- 
bear transcribing it : 

" Per. I do thinke so, pray you tume your eyes upon me, your 
like something that, what countrey women heare of these shewes. 
" Mar. No nor of any shewes,** &c. 
For the ingenious emendation-— «Aoref, Instead of the v f f 
(which is so clearly right, that I have nothenUi(fi^XA*iaM9:^^X 
in the text) as well as the happy Kgu\&tkm rf -lOOfc 'w'V'Afc "V^*^ 
saffe, I am indebted to the patron of every lix^nsf * -:»~^ 
^jr mend, the J&irl of Charlemont, JMoIom. 
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272 PERICLES, 

Mar, No, nor of any shores : 

Yet I was mortally brought forth, and am 
No other than I appear. 

Per, I am great with woe, and shall deliver weeping.^ 
My dearest wife was like this maid, and such a one 
My daughter might have been i^ my queen's square brows; 
Her stature to an inch ; as wand-like straight ; 
As silver-voic'd ; her eyes 8(s jewel-like. 
And cas'd as richly,^ in pace another Juno;* 
Who starves the ears she feeds, and makes them hungry, 

^ I am great with woe, and e/tall deliver weeping."} So, in JKny 
Bichard II: 

— Green, thou art the mid-wife to my rvoe. 
And Bolingbroke my sorrow's dismal heir : 
Now hath my soul brought forth her prodigy, 
" And I, a gasping, new-delivered mother, 
** Have woe to woe, sorrow to sorrow join*d.'* Mahme. 

* — — such a one 

My daughter might have been:"] So, Demones in the BudeM 
of Plautus, exclaims on beholding his long-lost child : 

" O filia 
" Mea ! cum ego hanc video, mearum me absens miseria- 

rum commones, 
" Trima quae periit mihi : jam tanta eaet, H vivit, ado.** 
It is observable ^at some of the leading incidents in this play 
strongly remind us of the Budena. There Arcturus, like Gower, 
vfoxoyt^ti. — ^In the Latin comedy, fishermen, as in Periclesy are 
brought on the stage, one of whom di*ags on shore in his net 
the wallet which principally produces the catastrophe ; and the 
heroines of Plautus and Marina fall alike into the hands of a 
procurer. A circumstance on which much of the plot in both 
these dramatick pieces depends. H. White. 

' — her eyea aa jewel-&*A?e, 
^nd cas'd aa ricJdy .•] So, in iLing Lear : 

" and in this habit, 

*' Met I ray father with his bleeding rings, 

** Their precious atonea new-lost." 
Again, ibidem .* 

" What, with this caae of eyes ?*' Mahme. 
So, in the third Act, Cerimon says : 

** She is alive ; — ^behold 

" Her eve-lids, caaea to those heavenly jewels, 

" Which Pericles has lost, 

•« Begin to part their fringes of bright gold." M, Mmn. 

* — — in pace anoth^ Juno \\ So, in The Tempest: 

" —— Highest queen oi «\jd.x& 

" Great Juno cornea •, 1 tosyw Y«;t\s^ "Vvet goitT* Msdmitv 
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The more she gives them speech.^' — Where do you live ? 

Alar. Where I am but a stranger: from the deck 
You may discern the place. 

Per, Where were you bred? 

And how achiev'd you these endowments, which 
You make more rich to owe ?^ 

Mar, Should I tell ray history, 

'Twould seem like lies disdain'd in the reporting. 

Per, Pr'ythee speak ; 
Falseness cannot come from thee, for thou look'st 
Modest as justice, and thou seem*st a palace 
For the crown'd truth to dwell in r I '11 believe thee, 
And make my senses credit thy relation, 
To points that seem impossible ; for thou look'st 

^ TVho starves the ears she feeds, and makes them hungry. 
The more she gives them speechf] So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
** ' other women cloy 

" The appetites tliey feed, but she makes hungry^ 
" Where most she satisfies." 
Again, in Hamlet .• 

" As if increase of appetite did grow 
'* By what it fed on." Malone, 

^ And ho-w achieved you these endoroments, loMch 
You make more rich to owe ?3 To owe in ancient language is 
to possess. So, in Othello .* 

that sweet sleep 



cc 



That thou ov^dst yesterday.** 
The meaning of the compliment is:— These endowments, 
however valuable in themselves, are heighten'd by being in yous * 
possession. Tliey acquire additional grace from their owner. 
Thus also, one of Timon's flatterers : 

" You mend the jewel by the wearing of it." Steevem. 



7 



a palace 



For the crown'd truth to dioell in .•] It is obserrable that our 
poet, when he means to represent any quality of the mind as 
eminently perfect, furnishes the imaginary being whom he per- 
sonifies, with a crown. Thus, in his 114th Sonnet: 

** Or whether doth my mind, being cro-am'd with yoo, 
" Drink up the monarch's plague, this flattery ?" 
Again, in his 37th Sonnet: 

** For whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit, 
** Or any of these all, or all, or more, 
" Entitled in thy parts do crowned sit, — .** 
Again, in Romeo end Juliet: 

'^ Upon his brow shame 18 ashamed tA ta!t« 

'' For 'tia a throne, where honouT mw Vjfe-ctofwtC 4> 

*' 8oh moji wch of the univerMX cw«i^* Mfl*«i« • 



274 PERICLES, 

Like one I lov'd indeed. What were thy friends? 
Didst thou not say,' when I did push thee back, 
(Which was when I perceiv'd thee) that thou earnest 
From good descending? 

Mar, ^ So indeed I did. 

Per, Report thy parentage. I think thou said'st 
Thou hadst been toss'd from wrong to injury, 
And that thou thought'st thy griefs might equal mine. 
If both were open'd. 

Mar, Some such thing indeed^ 

I said, and said no more but what my tSioughts 
Did warrant me was likely. 

Per, Tell thy story ; 

If thine considered prove the thousandth part 
Of my endurance, thou an a man, and I 
Have suffer'd like a girl i^ yet thou dost look 
Like Patience, gazing on kings' graves,* and smiling 
Extremity out of act.' What were thy friends ? 
How lost thou them ? Thy name, my most kind virgin? 

' Didst thou UQt «ay,3 -^U ^^ ^Id copies read-— Didst thou not 
Btay. It was evidently a false print in the first edition. Malone. 

^ Some such thing indeed — ] For the insertion of the. word— 
indeed, I am accountable. MaUme. 

^ — thou art a many and I 
Have Buffered like a girl:'] So, in Macbeth: 
** If trembling I inhibit thee, protest me 
" The baby of a girl." Malone, 

^ Like Patience, gazing on king*8 graves,] So, UI Tmelfth 
JYight: 

** She sat like Patience on a monument, 
*' Smiling at Grief.'* 
Again, in The Rape of Lucrece, 1594: 

** Onward to Troy with these blunt swains he ffoes ; 

" So mild, ihsX Patience seemed to scorn his woes. Makne. 

^ — and smiling 
Extremity out of act.] By her beauty and patient meekness 
disarming Calamity, and preventing her from using her up-lifted 
sword. So, in King Henry IV, Part II ; 

" And hangs resolv'd correction in the arm, 
" That was uprear'd to execution.'* 
Extremity (though not personified as here) is in like manner 
us»d in King Lear, for the utmost of human su^ering: 

** anotKeTy 

*' To ampUfy too muc\i, woxAA. nvakft TS^OoLXDiSSt^^ 
** And tog eartrewi*!/ ?* JVlalonc. 
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Recount, I do beseech thee ; come, sit by me.* 

Alar. My name, sir, is Marina. 

Per. O, I am mock'd, 

And thou by some incensed god sent hither 
To make the world laugh at me. 

Mar. Patience, good sir, 

Or here I *11 cease. 

Per. Nay, I '11 be patient; 

Thou little know'st how thou dost startle me, 
To call thyself Marina. 

Mar. The name Marina, 

Was given me by one that had some power ; 
My father, and a king. 

Per. Howl a king's daughter? 

And caird Marina? 

Mar. You said you would believe me ; 

But, not to be a troubler of your peace,* 
I will end here. 

Per. But are you flesh and blood ? 

Have you a working pulse ? and are no fairy ? 
No motion?^' — Well; speak on. Where were you bom? 



^ Jfo-zo lost thou them ? — Thi; nanuif my most kind virgin ? 
Recount, I do beseech t/iee ; come, sit by me.'\ All the old co- 
pies rend: 

Ihiv lost thou thy name, my most hind virgin, recount, &c. 
IJiit Marina had not said any thing about her name. She had 
indeed told the king, that " Time had rooted out her pai'entage, 
;ind to the world and aukward casualties bound her in servi- 
tude." — Pericles, therefore, naturally asks her, by what accident 
she had lost h^r friends ; and at the same time desires to know 
Jier name. Marina answers his last question first, and then pro- 
ceeds to tell her history. The insertion of the word tJiem, which 
1 suppose to have been omitted by the negligence of the com- 
positor, renders the whole clear. The metre of the line, which 
was before defective, and Marina's answer, both support the 
conjectural reading of the text. J^aUme. 

* a troubler of your peace,] Thus the earliest quarto. 

So, in King Richard III: 

And then hurl down their indignation 
On thee, the troubler of the poor world's peace.** 
The folios and tlie modem editions read — a trouble of your peace. 

MUonA. 

^ JV motion ?] i. e. no puppet dressed up to d&f^^^ Taa. ^»v 
in The Two Gentlemen of Verona : 

" O excellent motion/ O exceedmg pupi>^X.V^ Suet»eiw. 
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276 PERICLES, 

And wherefore callM Marina? 

Mar. Caird Marimiy 

For I was bom at sea* 

Per, At sea? thy mother? 

Mar. My mother was the daughter of a king ; 
Who died the very minute I was bom/ 
As my good nurse Lychorida hath oft 
Delivcr'd weeping. 

Per, O, stop there a little ! 

This is the rarest dream that e'er dull sleeps 
Did mock sad fools withal : this cannot be. 
My daughter 's buried, [./fs/t/r.] Well :-— where were you 

bred ? 
I '11 hear you more, to the bottom of your story, 
And never interrupt you. 

Mar, You '11 scarce believe me ; 'twere best I did give 
o'cr.Q 

This passage should be pointed thus ; 

ffave yoH a toovhing fmlse ? and are no fairy motion? 
That is, " Have you really life in you, or are you merely a pup- 
pet formed by enchantment ? the work of fairies." The present 
reading cannot be right, for fairies were supposed to be anima- 
ted bemg^, and to have working pulses as well as men. 

M. Maioii. 
If Mr. M. Mason's jiunctuation were followed, the line would 
be too \o\\^ by a foot. Pericles suggests three images in his 
question — 1. Have you a working pulse ? i. e. are you any thing 
human and really idive ? 2. Are you a faiiy ? 3. Or are you a pup- 
pet ? Steevens. 

In the old copy this passagt; is thus exhibited : 
" But are you flesh and Hood ? 
" Have you a working pulse, and are no fsdry ? 
<' Motion well, speak on," &c. Malone. 

"^ Who died the very minute I xoaa bom^ Thus the old copy. 
Either the construction is — My mother, who died the very mi- 
nute I was bom, was the daughter of a king,— or we ought to 
lead: 

She died the very minute &c. 
otherwise it is the king, not the queen, that died at the instant 
of Marina's birth. In the old copies these lines are g^ven as 
prose. Steevent. 

The word very I have inserted to complete the metre. JUahne. 

* This it tfie rarest dream that e*er duU sleep — •] The words, 
TTut is the rarest dream &c. ^-se T\!Q\.^<^<iT^%'a44.tQ Marina, but 
spoken aside. JVZalone. 

^ YOVL '11 scarce h^U&vt me ; 'tioercbCEt I did gtfoe «^eT\ K&l*^s& 
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Per. I will believe you by the syllable^ 
Of what you shall deliver. Yet, give me leave : — 
How came you in these parts? where were you bred? 

Mar, The king, my father, did in Tharsus leave me ; 
Till cruel Cleon, with his wicked wife. 
Did seek to murder me : and having woo*d 
A villain to attempt it, who having drawn,^ 

old copies read — Ton worn, believe me, &c. The reply of Pericles 
) nduces me to think the author wrote : 

You '11 scarce believe me ; *hvere best &c. 
Pericles had expressed no acomin the precedinj^ speech, but, 
',Mithe contrary, great complacency and attention. So, also before: 

« Pr'ythee speak : 

" Falseness cannot come from tliec— 

« / 'II believe thee,*' &c. 

The false prints in tliis play are so numerous, that the greatest 
latitude must be allowed to conjecture. Malone. 

^ I -will believe you by the syllable &€."] i. e. I will believe eve- 
ry word you say. So, in Macbeth : 

" To the last syllable of recorded time." 
Again, in All 's Well that Ends Well: 

" To tlie utmost syllable of your worthiness.'* Steevens. 

^ — who having' drawn^ Mr. Malone supposes the old copy 
meant to read — Whom having drawn, &c. Steevens. 

This mode of phraseology, though now obsolete, was common 
in Shakspeare's time. So, in The Tempest : 

" Some food we had, and some fresh water, that 
A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 
Out of his charity, (wAo being then appointed 
Master of this design,) did give us," &c. 
Again, in The Winter* s Tale : 

" — — This your son-in-law, 
'* And son imto the king, {y>hom heavens directing,) 
** Is troth-plight to your daughter." 
See also Coriolanus, Act 111, sc. ii. Vol. Xlll. 

"When Uie former edition of this play was printed, I imagined 
the original copy printed in 1609, read — -who having ch*awn to 
do 't, not observing the mark of abbreviation over 9ie letter • 
(who) which shows the word intended was whom. Malone. 

1 have now two copies of this quarto 1609 before me, and 
neither of them exhibits tlie mark on which Mr. Malone*s sup- 
position is founded. I conclude therefore that tliis token of ab- 
breviation was an accidental blot ui the copy which that gentle- 
man consulted. 

Old copy— having drawn to do % — . I read : 
wf villain to attempt it, -who, having drawn 
•4 crero of pirates, &c. ' 

The words^to do '^— are injutiouft to ^"ft lOftMJ^Xfc* wul "^air 
VOJ..XVIL Bb 
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A crew of pirates came and rescued me; 
Brought me to Mitylene. But, now good sir, 
AVhither will you have me ? Why do you weep ? It may be, 
You think me an imposter; no, good Cadth; 
I am the daughter to king Pericles, 
If good king Pericles be. 

Per, Ho, Helicanus! 

HcL Calls my gracious lord ? 

Per. Thou art a grave and noble counsellor, 
Most wise in genei-al : Tell me, if thou canst, 
What this maid is, or what is like to be. 
That thus hath made me weep? 

HeL I know not; but 

Here is the regent, sir, of Mitylene, 
Speaks nobly of her. 

Lyn, She would never tell 

ricr parentage ; being demanded that, 
She would sit still and weep. 

Per. O Helicanus, strike me, honour'd sir; 
Oi> e me a gash, put me to present pain ; 
l^est tliis great sea of joys rushing upon me, 
O'erbear the shores of my mortality. 
And drown me with their sweetness.' O, come hither, 
Thou that beget'st him that did thee beget ; 
Thou that wast boni at sea, buried at Tharsus, 
And found at sea again ! — () Helicanus, 
Down on thy knees, thank the holy gods, as loud 
As thunder threatens us : This is Marina. — 
What was thy mother's name ? tell me but that, 
I'or truth can never be confinu'd enough, 
Though doubts did ever sleep.* 

necessary to the sense, which is complete without them. So, in 
Homeo and Juliet : 

" What ! art tliou drawn among these heartless hinds ?" 
Again, in ifm^ Henry V : 

** O, well-a-duy, if he be not dvaim now !" Steevent, 

^ And drown me with their tweetneas.^ We meet a kindred 
thought in Tfie Merchant of Venice : 

" O love, be moderate, allay thy ecstasy, 
" In measure rain thy joy, scant tliis excess, 
" I feel too much tliy blessing ; make it less, 
" For fear I surfeit." Malotie. 
^ Though doubts did ever 8lee|).'\\.e.Vcv\k\wxvlBn^age, though 
ftot/u'ng ever happened tfi a-wake a w:n4)le or dwU cwctrrouts-iifwK 
veracity. Steevena. 
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Mar, First, sir, I pray. 

What is your title ? 

jPtT. I am Peiicles of Tyre : but tell me now 
(As in the rest thou hast been godlike perfect) 
My drown'ci queen's name, thou art the heir of kingdoms, 
And another life to Pericles thy father.* 

Mar. Is it no more to be your daughter, than 
To say, my mother's name was Thaisa? 
Thaisa was my mother, who did end. 
The minute I began.^ 



the heir of kingdonu, 



And another life to Pericles thy father.'] Mr. Malonc reads : 
And a mother like to Pericles^ &c. Steevens. 
Tlic old copy has — 

And another like to Pericles thy fatlier. 
There can be no doubt that there is here a gross corruption. 
The coiTCCtion which I have made, affords an easy sense. The 
mother of Marina was the heu* of kingdoms, and in that respect 
resembled Pericles. 

I believe the same error has happened in Hamlet^ where in 
Act V, sc. ii, we find — " Is *t not possible to understand in 0710* 
ther tongiie ?" iii stead of which I believe tlie poet wrote, " Is t 
possible not to understand in a mother tongue ?" 

This error actually happened in the first edition of Sir Fran- 
cis Bacon's Kssay on Tfie AdvancemeiU of Leamins^, B. II, p. 60, 
4to. 1605 : " — by tlie art of ^ammar, whereof the use in ano- 
ther tongue is small ; in a foreign tongue more." In the table of 
Errata we are desired to read— o mother tongue. Malone. 

I think tliat a slight alteration will restore the passage, and 
read it thus : 

— — •— But tell me now 
J\fy drowned queerCs name {as in the rest you said 
Thov hast been ^odUke-perfect) thott *rt heir of kingdoms. 
And another life to Pericles thyfutfier. 
That is, " Do but tell me my drowned queen's name, and thou 
wilt prove tlie heir of kingdoms, and another life to your fatlier 
I'ericlcs." — Tliis la.st amendment is confirmed by what he says 
in the speech preceding, where he expresses the same thought : 
** — — O come hither, 

" Thou that he^efst him that did thee beget." M. Mason. 
I have adopted Mr. M. Mason's very happy emendation, with 
a somewhat different arrangement of tlxe lines, and the omission 
of two useless words. Steevent, 

^ Thaisa was my motlier, who did end. 
The minute I began.] So, in The ffmtcrU Tak ^ 

" Lady, 

*' Bear queen, that ended ixihen 1 but began, 

'' Give me that hand of youta to Yia«.^ MdAayiaV 
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Per. Now, blessing on thee, rise ; thou art my child. 
Give my fresh garments. Mine own, Helicanus, 
(Not dead at Tharsiis, as she should have been, 
By savage Cleon,) she shall tell thee all \^ 
When thou shalt kneel and justify in knowledge, 
She is thy very princess. — Who is this? 

Hel. Sir, *tis the governor of Mitylene, 
Who, hearing of your melancholy state, 
Did come to see you. 

Per. I embrace you, sir. 

Give me my robes ; T am wild in my beholding. 
O heavens bless my girl I But hark, what rausick ? — 
Tell Helicanus, my Marina, tell him^ 
O'er, point by point,^ for yet he seems to doubt,* 
How sure you are my daughter. — But what musick? 

Hel. My lord, I hear none. 

Per. None? 
The musick of the spheres : list, my Marina. 

Lys. It is not good to cross him ; give him way. 

Per. Rarest sounds! 
Do ye not hear? 

Ltjs, Musick ? My lord, I hear .— 

Per. Most heavenly musick: 
It nips me unto listening, and thick slumber 
Hangs on mine eye-lids ; let me rest.* [^He slee/is. 

^ — J^fine o-wti, Helicanus, &c.] Perhaps this means, she is 
mine oxvn daughter, Helicanus, (not murder'd according to the 
design of Cleon) she (1 say) shall tell thee all, &c. Steevena. 

^ ■ JBut harJcy xvhat musick? 
Tell IfelicanuSf my Marina, tell him — ] Thus the earliest 
quarto. The quarto, 1619, and all the subsequent editions read : 
But hark, -what musick *3 tliis Helicanus? my 
Marina, &c. Malone. 

^ O'er point by point,] So, in Gower : 

** Fro poynt to poyiit all she hym tolde 
" That she hath long hi herte holde, 
" And never durst make hir mono 
" But only to this lorde allone." Mahne. 

* for yet he seems to doubt,] The old copies read— far 

yet he seems to doat. It was evidently a misprint. Malone. 

^ Most heavenly musick : 
It nips me vnto listening, and thick slumber 
Jiangs &c.] So, in LoWs Labour 'a Lost : 
" Makes heaven (Zro-»c8y vf"\\i\ \\\e.\\t\rKv«w^ 
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Lys. A pillow for his head; [The curtain before the 

Pavilion of Pericles is closed. 
So leave him all. — Well, my companion-friends. 
If this but answer to my just belief, 
I '11 well remember you.' 

[Exeunt Lys. Hel. Mar. and attendant Lady.. 

See Vol. IV, p. 95, n. 5. Consult also Pindar's First Pithyan, 
flonsard, Gray, &c. 
Tlic version of Ronsard is worth transcribing : 

** Et au caquet de tes cordes bien jointes 

" Son aigle dort sur la foudre a trois pointes, 

** Abbaissant I'aile : adonc tu vas charmant 

** Ses yeux ai^s, et lui en les ferment 

" Son dos herisse et ses plumes repousse, 

** Flatt^ du son de ta corde si douce." 

Ode 22, edit. 1632, folio. Stcffoens. 
So, in King Henry IV, Part 11 : 

** Let there be no noise made, my gentle friends, 

" Unless some dull and favourable hand 

" Will whisper musick to my weary spirit.** 
See Vol. IX, p. 143, n. 4. Malone. 

^ Welly my companion-friends. 

If this but answer to my jiist belief, 

I'll well remember youf\ These lines clearly belong to Ma- 
rina. Slie has been for some time silent, and Pericles having 
now fallen into a slumber, she naturally turns to her companion, 
and assures her, that if she has in truth found her royal father, 
(as she has good reason to believe) she shall partsikfe of her 
prosperity. It appears from a former speech in which the same 
phrase is used, that a lady had entered with Marina : 
" Sir, I will use 

" My utmost skill in his recovery ; provided 
" That none but I, and my companionrmaid 
** Be suflTer'd to come near him.** 
1 would therefore read in the passage now before us : 

— — FTell, my companion-friend ; 
or, if the text here be right, we might read in the former in- 
stance — my companion-moieb. — ^In the preceding part of this 
scene it has been particularly mentioned, that Marina was with 
her fellovf-maids upon the leafy shelter, &c. 

Tiicrc is nothing in these lines that appropriates them to Ly- 
siniachus ; nor any particular reason why he should be munifi- 
cent to his friends because Pericles has found his daughter. On 
the other hand, this recollection of her lowly companion, is 
perfectly suitable to the amiable character of Marina. Malone, 

I am satisfied to leave LysimachusinqmeX^s^^vc^ssitk^^ 
lines. He is much in lovt with Mar'ma, and %uTgn^\svi&\iB»sw^^^ 
he near the gratification of his vriBlkeft) m\k «u ^TtfS»«to?S 'i^**^* , 

Bb2 
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SCENE II. 

The same, 

Pericles on the Deck asleefi; Diana afipearing to him 

as in a Vision. 
Dia, My temple stands in Ephesus ;^ hie thee thither, 
And do upon mine altar sacrifice. 
There, when my maiden priests are met together. 
Before the people all. 

Reveal how thou at sea didst lose thy wife : 
To mourn tJiy crosses, with thy daughter's, call, 
And give them repetition to the lifc^ 

mon to noble nnturcs on such oceasions, is desirous to make bis 
friends and companions partakers of bis happiness. Steevtns-. 

* My temple stands in Ephesus f] This vision is formed on. the 
following passage in Gower : 

" Tbe bie God, which wolde bym kepe, 

** Whan tbat tbis kynge was fast aslepe, 

" By nigbtcs tyme be bath bym bedc 

" To suvle unto another stcde : 

** To Ephesum be bad bym drawe^ 

" And as it was tbat tym« lawe, 

** He sball do there bys sacrifice ; 

** And eke be bad in all wise, 

" That in the temple, amongst all, 

** His fortune, as it is befalle, 

** Touch/ng his doughter and his toifey 

** He shall be knotve upon his life?* J^alone. 

* ^nd give them repitition to the life.] Tbe old copies read- 
to tbe Uke, For tlic emendation, wbicb tbe rbyme confirms, the 
reader is indebted to Lord Cbarlembnt. " Give them repetition- 
to tbe hfe," means, as 1m; observes, " Uepeat your misfortunes, 
so feelingly and so exactly, tbat tbe language of your narration 
may imitate to the life the transactions you relate.** So, in 
Cyinbeline : 

" — The younger brother, Cadwal,, 
" Strikes life into my speed).**' 
In ^ J\Iids7tmmev A^ght^s i)ream, these words are again con- 
founded, for in the old copies we there find : 

" Two of the first, life coats in heraldry," &c. JUdione^ 

Before I bad read tlic emendation proposed by Lord Charle-^ 

mont, it had suggested itself to me, together with the following 

explanation of it : i. c. repeat to them a lively and faitBfbl nair*- 

rative of your adventures. Draw such a picture as shfdl prove 

itself to have been copied ?i*ovcvTei'^,Tvo\,^Y<ava.i3rct\fc\v^U£4^cU«^ 

mities ; such a one as shail ^\3:vk?: ^'0>X!c \v^\ttt<i\:^ VvSs!^ ^)2^'*^\na^ 

tre of conspicuous truth 
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Perform my bidding, or thou liv'st in woe ; 

Do 'i, and be happy," by my silver bow. 

Awake, and tell thy dream. [Dia. diaafi/iears. 

Pit. Celestial Dian, goddess argentine,' 
[ will obey thee ! — Helicanus! 

^nler Lysimachus, Helicanus, and Marina, 

Hrl. Sir. 

J'er. My purpose was for Thareus, there to strike 
The inliospitable Cleon; but I am 
Kor other service first ; toward Ephesiis 
Timi our blown sails;" eftsoons 1 '11 tell thee why.— 

[lb Hel. 
Shall we refresh us, sir, upon your shore. 
And give you gold for such provision 
As our intents will need? 

Lr/3. Witli all my heart, air ; and when you come ashore, 

I »ii<ipcct, howcvi^r, (.hat Diiuta's rcvclntion to Pericles, was 
(iiigiiially (leliveroil in thjinc, aa fiillnivs : 

" .\ty temple stunds lit Epbcsus ; liic tliitlicr, 

" .\iid do upim liiiiie altar sacrifice. 
" 'i'hei'c, nlicii my m^dcn priests are met together, 

" Uefore tlie people all, in loUmn wite, 
" Receimt the pragma aftlm miterUt. 
" Reveal how tlioii at st-a uidst Iohc tliy wife ; 

" HoTc moiim thy crosses, with thy daugliter'a : ffa, 
" And give them repetition to the 7/j^. 

" I'erfoi-m mv bidiiinpr, or thou iiv'st in woe : 
" Do 't, and be happy, hy my silver bow." 
Thus, in Twine's translaUon : " And when Appollonius laidc 
}iiin duwne to rest, there appeared an angx;ll in his siccue, com- 
maundinfr him to lca\iu his course toward Tharsus, and to suilc 
unto Ephe»U9, iuid to go unto the temple of Diana, accompanied 
with liis Bonnc in lawe and his duugliler, and tllorc with a loudc 
voice to declare all his adventures, whatsoever hod Ijc&llen him 
Irom liis youth unto that present day. Sleev^'iu. 

' anrf he kapps,"] The word it I have supplied. Malene. 

' —godiUf arBsntine,] That Is, regent of the titter roooB. 
So, in The fia/« ofLurrece : 

" Were Tarquin nifflit, aa he is lint night's child, 
" The tiliKr-ihimng (^necn he « [iidd ilistaia," 
" In the chemical plirase, (as lord UUnrkmofl' -^ 
me,) a lan^jag« well understood when this 
liUna or Diana means lilver, aa Bol du(.'S gob' 
* — h\own unit /J i. e. swoUtn. So, tK^ 
" A rent upon licf arm, mi&: 
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I have another suit.^ 

Per, You shall prevail, 

Were it to woo my daughter ; for it seems 
You have been noble towards her. 

Ly9, ^ Sir, lend your arm. 

Per, Come, my Marina. ^Exeunt, 

Enter Gower, before the Temfile of Diana at Ephesus. 
Govf. Now our sands are almost run ; 
More a little, and then done.^ 
This, as my last boon, give me,' 
(For such kindness must relieve me) 
That you aptly vtiW suppose 
What pageantry, what feats, what shows, 
What minstrelsy, and pretty din, 
The regent made in Mitylui, 
To greet the king. So he has thrived, 
That he is promis'd to be wiv'd 
To fair Marina; but in no wise, 
Till he had done his sacrifice,^ 

• / have another suit.] The old copies read— I have another 
Tileight, But the answer of Pericles shews clearly that they are 
corrupt. The sense requires some word 8ynon3nnous to request. 
I tlierefore read — ^I have another ndt. So, in JT. Henry VIII • 

" I have a amt which you must not deny me.** Malone. 

This correction is undoubtedly judicious. I had formerly made 
an idle attempt in support of the old reading. Steevene. 

^ More a little^ and then done.] See the following note. 

Steevent* 
— - and then dumb.] Permit me to add a few words more, 
and then I shall be silent* The old copies have dum / in which 
way I have observed in ancient books the word dumb was occa- 
sionally spelt. Thus, in The Metamorphosis of Pygmalion^ s Image, 
by J. Marston, 1598 : 

** I-.ook how the peevish papists crouch and kneel 
** To some dum idoll with their offering.*' 
There are many as imperfect rhymes in this play, as that of 
th6 present couplet. So, in a former chorus, moons and dooms. 
Again, at the end of this, soon and doom. Mr. Rowe reads: 
More a little, and then done. MaUme. . 
Done is surely the true reading. See n. 5, in the following page. 

Steevens. 
^ TIus, as my last boon, give me,2 The word as, which is not 
found in the old copies, was supplied by Mr. Steevens, to com- 
plete the metre. Malone, 

Some word is, in my opimoiv, %\Sli\. 'w^oMm^ \Sk a^^ xs\s;«xs;qm.. 
Perhaps our autlior wrote : 

T/it9 then, a» my last boon, gvoe tnc, — i-. Surww^. 
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As Dian bade : wkereto beino: bound, 

The interim, pray you, all confound.* 

In fcather'd briefness sails are fiil'd, 

And wishes fall out as they *re will'd. 

At Ephesus, the temple see, 

Our king, and all his company. 

That he can hither come so soon. 

Is by your fancy's thankful boon.* [^Exit, 

SCENE III. 

T/ie Tem/ile o/* Diana at Ephesus; Thais a standing 
near the Altar ^ as high Priestess ;^ a number of Virgins 
on each side ; Cerimon and other Inhabitants of Ephe- 
sus attending. 

Enter Pericles, ivith his Train; LysimachuS, Heli- 
CANUS, Marina, and a Lady. 

Per, Hail Dian ! to perform thy just command^ 

^ Till he had done his sacrifice,'] That is, till Pericles had 
done liis sacrifice. J\^falone. 

* The interim, praif you, all confound.] So, in JST. Henry V •• 
" — Myself have play'd 
" The interim, hj rememberings yuu. 'tis past." 
To confou7id\ierQ sig^nities to consume. — So, in £ing Henry XV: 
" He did confound tlie best part of an hour, 
" Exchanging" hardiment with gpreat Glendower." Malone, 

^ That he can hither come so soon. 
Is by your fancy'* 8 thankfulhoon.'] Old copies— thankful doom: 
but as soon and doom are not rhymes corresponding, 1 read as in 
the text. 

Thankfid boon may signify — the Uce^ice you grant us in return 
for the pleasure toe have afforded you in the course of the play; or, 
the boon for vjJdch -we thank you. So, before in this chorus: 
" This as my last boon give me." Steevens. 
AVc had similar rhymes before : 

if king Pericles 



" Come not home in twice six moons. 



** He, obedient to their dooms, 
'* Will take the crown," 
I have, therefore, not disturbed the reading of the old copy. 

Jllalone, 
I have already expressed my belief, that in this last instance, 
a transposition is necessary : 

" Come not, in twice six moons, home, 

** He, obedient to their doom, 

" Will take" &c. Steevens. i 

f Thaisa as hig-h-priestess \\ Do^ft \ius %5ict$t<ib. V^8^^*^ -;? 

cbiwo's description: ." "^ 
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I here confess myself the king of Tyre ; 
Who, frighted from my country, did wed^ 
The fiedr Thaisa, at Pentapolis. 
At sea in childbed died she, but brought forth 
A maid-child call'd Marina ; who, O goddess^ 
Wears yet thy silver livery .^ She at Tharsus 
Was nurs'd with Cleon ; whom at fourteen years 
He sought to murder : but her better stars 
Brought her to Mitylene ; against whose shoi'e 
Riding, her fortunes brought the maid aboard us, 
Where, by her own most clear remembrance, she 
Made known herself my daughter. 

Thai, Voice and fiivour! — 

You are, you are — O royal Pericles !^— [fi'Ae faints. 

Per, What means the woman ?i she dies I help, gen- 
tlemen I 

Cer, Noble sir, 
If you have told Diana's altar true, 
This is your wife. 

Per. Reverend appearer, no ; 

I threw her o'erboard with these very arms. 

Cer, Upon this coast, I warrant you. 

Per. 'Tis most Certain. 

** Live, like Diatu^a priestess, *twixt cold sheets ?** 
Diana must have been wofuUy imposed on, if she received the 
mother of Marina as a maiden votaress. Steevens, 

"^ Who, frighted fr&m my country, did -wed — ] Country must, 
be considered as a trisyllable. So, entrance, semblance^ and nui- 
ny others. Malone. 

* ■ -who, O goddess. 

Wears yet thy silver livery.] i. e. her white robe of inno- 
cence, as being yet under the protection of the goddess of chas- 
tity. Percy. 

So, in Shakspeare's Lover'*s Complaint .•' 

" There my white stole of chastity I daft.** 
We had the same expression before : 

" One twelve moons more she *11 wear Diana** Unery,** 

JItahM, 

* Tou are, you are-^O, royal Pericles /] The similitude be- 
tween this scene, and tlie discovery in the last Act of The Wm- 
ter*s Tale, will, I suppose, strike every reader. Mdhne, 

* What means the -woman P] This reading was furnished by 
the second quarto. Thefas\.t^«Aa-.x;nki%Xm<fc%jiA^J»tiw^ 
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Cer. Look to the lady ;' — O, she 's but o'erjoyM. 
Early, one blust'ring moni,^ this lady was 
Thrown on this shore. I op'd the coffin, and 
Found there rich jewels ;* recover'd her, and plac*d her 
Here in Diana's temple.* 

Per, May we see them ? 

Cer, Great sir, they shall be brought you to my housC) 
Whither I invite you.^ Look ! Thaisa is 
Recover'd. 

Thai, O, let me look ! 
If he be none of mine, my sanctity 
Will to my sense? bend no licentious car, 
But curb it, spite of seeing. O, my lord. 
Arc you not Pericles ? Like him you speak, 
Ijike him you are : Did you not name a tempest, 
A birth, and death ? 

Per, The voice of dead Thaisa ! 

Thai, That Thaisa am I, supposed dead, 



2 Look to the lady ,•] When Lady Macbeth pretends to swoon, 
on hearing the account of Duncan's murder, the same excla- 
mation is used. These words belong, I believe, to Pericles. 

JMaUme. 

^ Earlif, one bluafring' mortiy'] Old copy — in blust'ring- &c. 
The emendation, which is judicious, was furnished by Mr. Ma- 
lone. Stecvem. 

^ Found there rich jewels ;"] The second quarto, the folios, 
and Mr. Rowe, reads — tliese jewels. Pericles*s next question 
.shows that t/iese could not be the poet's word. The true reading 
is found in the first quarto. It should be I'emembered, that Ce- 
rimon deUvered these jewels to Thaisa, (before she left the 
house) in whose custody they afterwards remained. J^f alone, 

^ Here in Diana's temple.] The same situation occurs again 
in The Comedy of Errors, where iEgeon loses his wife at sea, 
and finds her at last in a nunnery. Steevens. 

^ they shall be brought you to my house, 

Whitlier I invite you.'] This circumstance bears some resem- 
blance to tlic meeting of Leontes and Hermione. The office of 
Cerimon is not unlike that of Paulina in The Winter's Tale, 

Stoeveru, 

' — ^ to my sense —3 Sense is here used for iensual passion. 
So also, in Measure for Measure and in ManUet. [See note; on-— 
" ■ Sense, sure, lyou have 
** Else you could not have motion,** 
in the Utter, Act UJ, sc. iv.] iS^eevens. 
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,\nd drown'd.8 

Per, Immortal Dian ! 

Thai, Now I know you better. — 

When we with tears parted Pentapolis, 
'J'he kinjjj, my father, gave you such a ring. \^Sho*ivs a ring. 

Per, Tliis, this: no more, you gods I your present 
kmdness 
Makes my past miseries sport :^ You shall do well, 
That on the touching of her lips I anay 
Melt, and no more be seen.^ O, come be buried 
A second time within these arms.^ 

Mar, My heart 

Leaps to be gone into my mother's bosom. 

[KneeU to Thai. 

Per, Look, who kneels here ! Flesh of thy flesh Thaisa; 
Thy burden at the sea, and call'd Marina, 
For she was yielded there. 

T/iai, Bless'd, and mine own!' 

' — snppmted dead, 
And droivn*d.'] Supposed dead, and tliat my death was by 
JrouTiing. Mulonc. 

Drowfi'd, in tliis instance, does not signify suffocated by w*- 
tcr, but overwhelmed in it. Thus, in Knolles's History.- •* Gal- 
leys might be drowned in the harbour with the great ordnance, 
before tliey could be rig-ged." Steevens, 

^ This, this: no more, you gods ! voiir present kimfvewM 
^Mahes my past nusevies sport /J So, in King Lear ,• 
" It is a cliuncc that does ivilcem all sorrows 
" That ever 1 have felt." Mulone. 
1 ■ ■'■ 7 may 

Melt, and no move be arrn.] This is a sentiment which Sfaak- 
spearc never fails to introduce on occasions similar to the pre- 
sent. So, in Othello: 

" If it were now to die, 

" 'Twere now to be most happy, &c. 
Again, in The Winter'' s Talc : 

** If I might die within tliis hour, I have liv'd 
** To die when I desire," Malone. 
Melt, and no more be seen,] So, in the 39th Ptalm.-^^" 0, 
spare me a little, that I may recover my strength, before I go 
. hence, and be no more seen.** Steevent, 

^ — O come, be buried 
A second time -within these a»»mj?.] So, in The Winter* 9 Tale : 
" Mot like ii corse ; — or if— not to be buried^ 
** But quick, aivd in rninc armn?^ AlaUtve. 

^ JBlaa'd, ajid mine ovncv\'\ ^o,\xv The Wl-atev* %TaU •. 
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Hel. Htul, madam, and my queen ! 

Thai. I know you not. 

Per. You have heard me say, when 1 did fly from Tyrct 
I left behinii an anrient aubstitute. 
Can you remember what I call'd the man? 
1 have nam'd him oft. 

Thai. 'Twas Helicanus then. 

Per. Still confirmation: 
Embrace him* dear Th^sa; this is he. 
Now do I long to hear how you were found; 
How possibly preserv'd; and whom to thank, 
Besides the gods, for this great miracle. 

Tliai. Lord Cerimon, my lord ; this man, 
Through whom the gods have shown their power ; that can 
From first to last resolve you. 

Per. Reverend sir, 

The gods can have no mortal officer 
More like a god than you. Will you deliver 
How this dead queen re-Uves? 

Cer. I will, my lord. 

Beseech you, first go with me to my house, 
Where shall be shoivn you all was found with her; 
How she came placed here within the temple i 
No needful thing omitted. 

Per. Pure Diana! 

I bless* thee for thy vision, and will ofier 
My night oblations to thee. Thaiaa, 
This prince, the feir-betrothed" of your d 
Shall marry her at Pentapolis." And now, 

" Tell me, mim own, 

" Where hast thou been preierv'cl ; Wbtre li 

" Thy fatiu^s court !" Maltne. 
* T bleti Ihee — ] For the insertion of the present 
am responsible. MiAme. 

' the faiT-betTBthtd ~'\ L e. fairly contracted, 

bly affianced. Sttevtiw. 

.11-, — .1. . Thaiia, 
TIm prince, the Jair-betrothed ^ ymo' dau^liler. 
Shall tnarrii her at PerHapelii.'] So, in the ' "' " 
n'inier'i Tale, Leontes informa Puilina : 

" This your son-in.Uw, 

" And ion unto the kins', (whom \\( 
" A tTBth-pUght te ymir daaghttrP 
VOL. XVII. c c 
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This ornament that makes me look so dismal, 
Will I, my lov*d Marina, clip to form ; 
And what this fourteen years no razor touch'd. 
To jj^race thy marriage-day, I '11 beautify/ 

Thai, Lord Cerimon hath letters of good credit, 
Sir, that my futlier 's dead. 

Per, Heavens make a star of him I^ Yet there, my queen, 
We '11 celebrate their nuptials, and ourselves 
Will in tliat kingdom spend our following days; 
Our son and daughter shall in Tyrus reign. 
Lord Cerimon, we do our longing stay. 
To hear the rest untold. — Sir, lead the way.'^ [_Exemt, 
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This ornament that makes me look so dismal, 
IVill /, my luv\l Marina^ clip to form ; 
And -what this fouvtem years no razor touch'dm 
To grace thv marriage-day, I *ll beaut{fy.j So, m Much Ado 
about J\^otfiing : " — the barbcr*s man hath been Been witli 
him ; and the old ornanunt of his cheek hath already stufied 
tennis balls." 

The autlior has here followed Gower, or Gesta JHomanorum : 
" — — — — this a vowe to God I make 
** That I shall never for hir sake, 
** „My berde for no likitnge shave. 
" Till it bcfallc that 1 have 
" In convenable time of age 
** Besette hir unto mariage** Confessio Amantis. 
The word so in the first line, and the words— tny /oT;'«/3fofwifl, 
in the second, which both the sense and metre require, I hare 
supplied. Malrme. 

The author is in this place guilty of a slight inadvertency. It 
was but a short; time before, when Pericles arrived at Tharsus, 
and heard of his daughtei-'s death, that he made a vow never to 
wash his face or cut his hair. JM. Jlfason. 

See p. 213, n. 1 ; where, if my reading be not erroneous, a 
proof will be found that this vow was made almost immediately 
after tlie birth of Marina; and consequent!}' that Mr. M. Ma- 
son's present remark has no sure foundation. Stecvens, 

^ Heaven make a star of him .'] So, in Romeo and Juliet: 
" Take him and cut him into little itars — ." 
Again, in Cymbeline : 

" for they are fit 

** To inlay heaven with stars.** Steevens, 

^ Sir, lead the yvay.'] Dr. Johnson has justly objected to the 

lame and impotent conclusion of The Second Part of King Ben- 

/ty IV : " Come, will you hence?" The concluding line of The 

Wintet^s Tale furnishes us with one equally as abrupt, and near- 

ly resembling the pvcseut. •, — ** KastUy lead away." This pas- 
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Enter Gower. 
Gow. In Antioch, and his daughter,^ you have 
heard 
Of monstrous lust the due and just reward : 
In Pericles, his queen and daughter, seen 
(Ahhough assail'd with fortune fierce and keen) 
Virtue preserv'd from fell destruction's blast, 
Led on by heaven, and crown'd with joy at last.* 
In Helicanus may you well descry 
A figure of truth, of faith, of loyalty : 
In reverend Cerimon there well appears, 
The worth that learned charity aye wears. 
For wicked Cleon and his wife, when fame 
Had spread their cursed deed, and honoured name^ 
Of Pericles, to rage the city turn ; 
That him and his they in his palace bum. 
The gods for murder seemed so content 
To punish them ; although not done, but meant.'* 
So on your patience evermore attending. 
New joy wait on you I Here our play has ending. 

\^Exit GowER.* 

5ige will justify the correction of the old copy now made. It 
reads— Sir, leads the way. JSfalone. 

* In Antioch and his daughter!^ The old copies read— In An» 
tiochuB and his daughter, &c. The correction was suggested by 
Mr. Steevens. ** So, (as he observes,) in Shakspeare's other 
plays, France, for the kin^ of JFrance j Morocco, for the kin^ of 
^Morocco," &c. J^alone. 

^ Virtue preserv'd from fell destruction's blast. 
Led on by Jieaven, and crotov^d -with joy at last."] All the CQ- 
pies ai'c here, I think, manifestly corrupt. — They read : 
Virtue preferr'd from fell destruction's blast . 

The gross and numerous errors of even the most accurate 
copy of this play, will, it is hoped, j\istify the liberty that has 
been taken on this and some other occasions. 

It would be difficult to produce from the works of Shak- 
speare many couplets more spirited and harmonious than this. 

Jtialone 

» 

^ — and honoured name — ] The first and second quarto 
reads — the lionour'd name. The reading of the text, which ap^ 
pears to me more mtelligible, is that of the folio 1664. TAe city 
is here used for tlie collective body of the citizens. Malone. 

^ To punish them; although not done, but m'^ant.'] The defec- 
tive metre of this line in the old copy, induces me to tliihk 
that the word them, which I have supplied, was omitted by tlie 
c(U*ele&sness qf the printer. Malone, 
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* This play is so uncommonly corrupted by the printers, kc. 
that it does not so much seem to want illustration as emenda- 
dation : and tlie errata are so numerous and g^oss, that one is 
tempted to suspect almost every line where there is the least 
deviation in the language from what is either usual or proper. 
Many of the corruptions appear to have arisen from an illiterate 
transcriber having written tlie speeches by ear from an inaccu- 
rate reciter ; who between tliem both have rendered the text (in 
the verbs particularly) very ungrammatical. 

More of the phraseology used in the genuine dramas of Shak- 
speare prevails in 2*criLicis, than in an}' of the other six doubted 
phiys. J'crcit. 

'ihe frag*nient of tlie MS. poem, mentioned in the preliminary 
obsenations, has suffered so much by time, as to be scarcely 
legible. The parchment on which it is written having been con- 
verted into the cover of a book, for which purpose its edges 
were cut off, some words are entirely lost. However, from the 
following concluding lines the reader may be enabled to form a 
judgment Willi respect to the age of this piece ; 

** tliys was translatyd almost at englondes ende 

** to the makers stat tak sich a mynde 

** i . . . have y take hys bcdys on hond and sayd hys 

patr. nostr. and crede 
" Thomtxs* vicary y undcrslonde at wymbome mynstre ia 
that stede 

** y thouzte zou have wryte hit is nouzt worth. 

to be knowe 
" . . that wole the sothe ywyte go thider and me wol tlie 
• schewe.'* 
On the subject of Pericles, lillo formed a play of three Acta^ 
which was first represented in the year 1^3^ 

To a former edition of thia play were subjoined two Disserta- 
tions ; one written by Mr. Steevens, the other by roe. In the Ut- 
ter I urged such arguments as then appeared to me to have 
weight, to prove that it was the entire work of Shakspeare, and 
one of his earliest compositions. Mr. Steevens on the other 
hand maintained, that it was originally the production of some 
elder playwright, and afterwards improved by our poet, whose 
hand was acknowledged to be visible in many scenes through- 
out the play. On a review of the various arguments which each 
of us produced in favour of his own hypothesis, I am now con- 
vinced that the theory of Mr. Steevens was right, and have no 
ifliculty in acknowledging my own to be erroneous. 
This phiy was entered on the Stationers' books, together with 
Antony and Cleopatra, in the year 1608, by Edward Blount, a 
bookseller of eminence, and one of the publishers of the first 

* The letters in the Italicfe character have been supplied by 
the conjecture of Mr. Tyrwhitt, who very obligingly examined 
this ancient fragment, a.\\d fvirnished the editor with the above 
extract. 
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folio edition of Shakspeare's works. It was printed with hi« 
name in tlie title-page, in his life-time ; but this circumstance 
proves nothing ; because by the knavery of booksellers other 
pieces were also ascribed to him in his life-time, of which he 
indubitably wrote not a line. Nor is it necessaiy to urge in sup- i 
port of its genuineness, that at a subsequent period it was ascri- 
bed to him by several dramatick writers. I wish not to rely on 
any circumstance of that kind ; because in all questions of this 
nature, internal evidence is the best that can be produced, and 
to every person intimately acquainted with our poet's writings, 
must in the present case be decisive. The congenial sentiments, 
the numerous expressions bearing a striking similitude to pas- 
sages in his undisputed plays, some of the incidents, tlie situa- 
tion of many of the persons, and in various places the colour of 
the style, all these combine to set the seal of Shakspeare on the 
play before us, and furnish us with internal and irresistible 
proofs, that a considerable portion of this piece, as it now ap- 
pears, was written by him. The greater part of the three last 
Acts may, I think, oh this ground be safely ascribed to him ; 
and his hand may be traced occasionally in the other two divi- 
sions. 

To alter,, new-model, and improve the unsuccessful dramas of 
preceding writers, was, I believe much more common in the 
time of Shakspeare than is generally supposed. This piece hav- 
ing been tlius new-modelled by our poet, and enriched with ma- 
ny happy strokes from his pen, is unquestionably entitled to that 
place among his works which it has now obtained. Maloiie. 

After Mr. Malone's retraction, (which is no less honourable to 
himself than the present editor of JPerictes) it may be asked why 
the dissertations mentioned in the foregoing note appear a se- 
cond time in print. To such a question I am not unwilling to 
reply. My sole motive for republishing tliem is to manifest that 
the skill displayed by my late opponent in defence of what he 
conceived to have been right, can only be exceeded by the li- 
berality of his concession since he has supposed himself in the 
wrong. Steevena. 

In a former disquisition concerning this play, I mentioned, 
that the dumb shows, which are found in it, induced me to doubt 
whether it came from the pen of Shakspeare. The sentiments 
that I then expressed, were suggested by a very hasty and tran- ^ 
sient survey of the piece. I am still, however, of opinion, that 
this consideration (our author having expressly ridiculed such, 
exhibitions) might in a very doubtful question have some weight. 
But weaker proofs must yield to stronger. It is idle to lay any 
great stress upon such a slight circumstance, when the piece it- 
self furnishes internal and irresistible evidence of its authenticity. 
The congenial sentiments, Uie numerous expressions bearing a 
sti'iking similitude to passages in his undisputed plays, the inci- 
dents, the situations of the persons, tlie colour of the style, at 
least through the greater part of the play, all, in my a\)T}rehfiAv- 
sion, conspii-e to set the seal of Shaksi^e'AXC QIl^}c^^^'t\.^QYffii.^5^«i'fe- 
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What then shall we say to these dumb shows ? Either, that the 
poet's practice was not always conformable to his opinions, (of 
which there are abundant proofs) or, (what I rather believe to 
be the case) that tiiis was one of his earliest dramas, written at 
a time when these exhibitions were much admired, and before 
he had seen the absirfclity of such ridiculous pageants ; probably, 
in the year 1590, or 1591.* 

Mr. Rowc, in his first edition of Shakspeare, says, ** It is own- 
ed that some part of Pericles certainly was written by him,, 
particularly tlie last Act." Dr. Farmer, whose opinion in every 
thing that relates to our author lias deseiTedly the greatest 
weight, thinks tlie liand of Shakspeai'e may be sometimes seen 
in the latter part of the play, and there only. The scene, in the 
last Act, in which Pericles discovers his daughter, is indeed emi- 
nently beautiful ; but the whole piece appears to me to furnish 
abundant proofs of tlie hand of Shakspeare. The inequalities in 
different parts of it arc not greater than may be found in some 
of his other dramas. It should he. remembered also-, that Dry- 
den, who lived near enough the time to be well informed, has 
pronounced this play to be our author's first performance : 
** Shakspearc's own muse his Pericles first bore; 
" The Prince of Tyre was elder than the J^oor'* 

Let me add, that the contemptuous manner in which Ben 
Jonson has mentioned it, is, in my apprehension, another proof 
of its authenticity. In his memorable Ode, written soon after his 
JVew Inn had been damned, when he was comparing bis own 
unsuccessful pieces with the appLiuded dramas of his contem- 
poraries, he naturally chose to point at what he esteemed a weak 
performance of a rival, whom he appears to have envied and 
hated merely because the splendor of his genius had eclipsed hia 
own, ana hud rendered the reception of those tame and disgust- 
ing imitaiions of antiquity, which he boastingly called the only 
legitimjite English dramas, as cold as the performances them- 
selves. 

As the subject is of some curiosity, I shall make no npology 
for laying before the reader a more minute investigation of it. 
It is proper, however, to inform him, that one of the following 
dissei*tatioris on the genuineness of this play precedes the other 
only for a reason assif-^ncd by Dogberry, that -where tivo men ride 
on a horsey one must ride behind. That we might cutch hints from 
tlie strictures of each other, and collect what we could mutually 
advance into a point, Mr. Steeven.s and I set forward with an 
agreement to mair:tain the propriety of our respective supposi- 
tions relative to this piece, us far as we were able ; to submit our 
remarl^'s, as they grad la'ly increased, alternately to each other, 
and to dispute the oppu itc hypo'hesis, till one of us should ac- 
quiesce in the opinion cf his opponent, or each remain confii'm- 

* If this play was written in the year 1590 or 1591, with what 
colour of truth couVd \\. bv^: styl-^d (as in vhe tille-page to the first 
editicui of it, 45to. 1609,') *' t\it late vcaOi \£w\i.Oa. -wix^vt^^^ '^^.'- 
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etl in his own. The reader is therefore requested to hear in mind, 
that if the last series of arguments be considered as an answer 
to tlie first, the first was equally written in reply to the last: 

** — unus sese armat utroque, 

" Unaque mens animat non dissociabilis ambos." Malone. 

THAT this trag-edy has some merit, it were vain to deny ; but 
that it is the entire composition of Shakspeare, is more than can 
be hastily granted. I shall not venture, with Dr. Farmer, to de- 
termine that the hand of our great poet is onli/ visible in the last 
Act, for I think it appears in several passages dispersed over 
each of these divisions. I find it difficult, however, to persuade 
myself that he was the original fabricator of the plot, or the au- 
thor of every dialogue, chorus, &c. and this opinion is founded 
on a concurrence oi circumstances which I shall attempt to enu- 
merate, that the reader may have the benefit of all the lights I 
am able to throw on so obscure a subject. 

Be it first observed, that most of tlie choruses in Pericles are 
written in a measure which Shakspeare has not employed on the 
same occasion, either in The Winter^a Tale, Romeo and Juliet, or, 
JTm^ Henry the Fifth. If it be urged, that throughout these reci- 
tations Go-wer was his model, I can safely affirm that their lan- 
guage, and sometimes their versification, by no means resembles 
that of Chaucer's contemporary. One of these monologues is 
composed in hexameters> and another in alternate rhymes ; nei- 
ther of which are ever found in his printed works, or those 
which yet remain in manuscript ; nor does he, like the author of 
Pericles, introduce four and five-feet metre in tlie same series of 
lines. If Shakspeare therefore be allowed to have copied not 
only the general outline, but even tJie peculiai-ities of nature with 
ease and accuracy, we may surely suppose tliat, at the expence 
of some unprofitable labour, he would not have failed so egregi- 
ously in his imitation of antiquated style or numbers: — That he 
could assume with nicety the terms of affectation and pedantry, 
he has shown in the characters of Qsrick and Armada, Holofemes 
and JVathaniel. That he could successfully counterfeit provin- 
cial dialects, we may learn from F,d^ar and Sir Hugh Evans; 
and that he was no stranger to the peculiarities of foreign pro- 
nunciation, is likewise evident from several scenes of English 
tinctured with French, in The Meri^ Wives of Windsor, and King 
Henry the Fifths 

* Notwithstanding what I have advanced in favour of Shak- 
speare's uncommon powers of imitation, I am by no means sure 
he would have proved successful in a cold attempt to copy the 
peculiarities of language more ancient than his own. His exalted 
genius would have taught him to despise so servile an undertak- 
ing; and his good sense would have restrained him from en- 
gaginj; in a task which he had neither leisiire nor patience to 
perfoj-m. His talents are displayed in copies from originals ofak. 
hi:;hcr rijnk. jVeither am I conviuced \.\\u\, \w^ev\OY >?jT^x<c\^Va?5^ 
been ovcr-lucky in poetical mimickrka o^ \\\€vic vi\ixV^ \ft^^^'^^^^ 
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But it is here urged by Mr. Malone, that an exact imitatioir 
of Gower would have proved unintelligible to any audience duir 
ing tjhe reign of Elizabeth. If it were (which I am slow to ad- 
mit) our author's judgment would scarce have permitted him 
to choose an agent so inadequate to the purpose of an interpre- 
ter ; one whose years and phraseology must be set at Tariance 
before he could be understood, one who was to assume the 
form, office, and habit of an ancient, and was yet to speak the 
language of a modern. 

I am ready to allow my opponent that the authors who intro- 
duced J^fachiavel, GiUcciardine, and the Moiik of Cheater, on the 
stage, have never yet been blamed because they avoided to make 
tlie two former speak in their native tongue, and the latter in 
the English dialect of his age. The proper language of the Ita- 
lian statesman and historian, could not have been understood by 
oui* common audiences ; and as to Hainulph, he is known to have 
composed his Chronicle in Latin. Besides, these three persona- 
ges were writers in prose. They are alike called up to superin- 
tend the relations wliich were originally found in their respective 
books i and the magick that converted them into poets, mig^t 
claim an equal power over their modes of declamation. The case 
is otherwise, when ancient bards, whose compositions were in 
English, are summoned from the grave to instruct their coun- 
trymen ; for tlnse apparitions may be expected to speak in the 
style and language that distinguishes their real age, and their 
known productions, when there is no sufficient i*eason why they 
should depart from them. 

If the inequalities of measure wliich I have pointed out, be 
also visible in the lyrick parts of Macbeth, &c. I must observe 
that throughout these plays our author has not professed to 
imitate the style or manner of any acknowledged character or 
age ; and therefore was tied down to the observation of no par- 
ticular rules. Most of the irregular lines, however, in A JUiUlium- 
vter J\7£r/it*8 Dream, &c. I suspect of having been prolonged by 
casual monosyllables, which stole into them through the inat- 
tention of the copyist, or tlie impertinence of the speaker.— If 
indeed the choruses in Pericles contain many such marked ex- 
pressions as arc discoverable in Shakspeare^s other dramas, I 

sors. It is less difficult to deform language, than to bestow on it 
the true cast of antiquity ; and though the licentiousness of 
Chaucer, and the obsolete words employed by Gower, are within 
the reach of moderate abilities, the humour of the one, and the 
general idiom of tlie other, are not quite so easy of attainment. 
The best of our modem poets have succeeded but tolerably in 
short compositions of this kind, and have therefore shown their 
prudence in attempting none of equal length with the assenkbled 
choruses in Pericles, which consist at least of three hundred 
lines. — Mr. Pope professes to give us a story in the manner of 
Chaucer ; but uses a metre ot\ t\i^ occ^'&\q\:l vci vluch not a flJi&.-> 
gk taJe of that author ia wxiXititiv 
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must confess that they have hitherto escaped my notice ; unless 
they may be said to occur in particulars which of necessity 
must be common to all soliloquies of a similar kind. Such inter- 
locutions cannot fail occasionally to contain the same modes of 
address, and the same persuasive arguments to solicit indul- 
g-ence and secure applause. As fortlie ardefitia verba celehTottd 
by Mr. Malone, (to borrow Milton's phrase) in my apprehension 
they burn but cold aiidfrore. 

To these observations 1 may add, that though Shakspeare seems 
to have been well versed in the writings of Chaucer, his plays 
contain no marks of his acquaintance with the works of Gxrwerf 
from whose fund of stories not one of his plots is adopted. 
When I quoted the Confessio ^mantis to illustrate " Florcntius* 
love" in The Taming of a Shreio, it was only because I had then 
met with no otlier book in which that talc was related.— I ought 
not to quit the subject of these choruses without remarking mat 
Gower interposes no less tlian six times in the course of our 
play, exclusive of his introduction and peroration. Indeed he 
enters as often as any chasm in the story requires to be suppli- 
ed. I do not recollect the same practice in other tragedies, to 
which the chorus usually serves as a prologue, and then appears 
only between the Acts. Shakspearc's legitimate pieces in which 
these mediators are found, might still be represented without 
tlieir aid ; but the omission of Gower in Pericles would render 
it so perfectly confused, that the audience might justly exclaim 
with Otiiello : — ^*' Chaos has come again.** 

Very little that can tend with certainty to establish or oppose 
our author^s exclusive right in this dramatick performance, is to 
be collected from the dumb aho-ws; for he has no such in his 
other plays, as will serve to direct our judgment. These in Pc- 
ricles are not introduced (in compliance with two ancient cus- 
toms) at stated periods, or for the sake of adventitious splendor. 
They do not apjiear before every Act, like those in Ferrex and 
Porrex; they are not, like tliose in Jocasta, merely ostentatious. 
Such deviations from common practice incline me to believe that 
originally there were no mute exhibitions at all throughout the 
piece ; but that when Shakspeare undertook to rcfonn it, finding 
.some parts peculiarly long and uninteresting, he now and then 
struck out the dialogue, and only left the action in its room ; 
advising the author to add a few lines to his choruses, as auxi- 
liaries on tlie occasion. Those whose fate it is to be engaged in 
the repairs of an old mansion-house, must submit to many auk- 
ward expedients, which tiiey would have escaped in a fabrick 
constructed on their own plan : or it might be observed, that 
though Shakspeare has expressed his contempt of such dumb 
ahoioa as were inexplicable, there is no reason to believe he would 
have pointed the same ridicule at others which were more easily 
understood. I do not readily perceive that the aid of a dumk 
show is much more reprehensible than that of a chorus .* 
" Segnius irritant animos demissa ner autem 
" Quara quae sunt ocuiis suV^ecXaL tudLfi^oVsKAT^ 
If it be observed that the Utter vriSi v^djoix. ol - 
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poetical ima^ry, it may be also urged tliat tlxe former will serve 
to furnish out such spectacles of magnificence as should by no 
meant appear despicable in a kingdom which has ever encou- 
raged the pomp of lord mayors' feasts, installments, and corona- 
tions-— I should extend Uiese remarks to an unwarrantable 
length, or might be tempted to prove that many of Shakspeare's 
plays exhibit traces of mese solemn pantomimes ; though they 
are too adroitly managed by him to have need of verbal inter- 
pretation. 

Next it may be remarked, that the valuable parts of Periclea 
are more distmguished by their poetical turn, than by variety of 
character, or command over the passions. Partial graces are in- 
deed almost the only improvements that the mender of a play 
already wiitteu can easily introduce ; for an error in the first 
concoction can be redeemed by no future process of chemistry. 
A few flowery lines may here and there be strewn on the sur- 
face of a dramatick piece ; but these have little power to im- 
precate its general mass. Character, on the contrary, must be 
designed at the author's outset, and proceed with gradual con- 
geniality through the whole. In genuine Shakspeare, it insinu- 
ates itself every where, with an address like that of "Virgil's 
snake— 

« , fit tortile collo 

** Aurum ingens coluber ; fit longae txnla vitta 
" Innectitque comas, et membris lubricus errat" 
But the drama before us contains no discrimination of man- 
ners,* (except in the comick dialo^ies,) very few traces of ori- 
ginal thought, and is evidently destitute of that intelligence and 
useful knowledge tliat pervade even the meanest of Sh^upeare's 
undisputed performances. To speak more plainly, it is neither 
enriched by the gems that sparkle through the rubbish ofLove*9 
Labour *8 Lost, nor the good sense which so often fertilizes the 
barren fable of T/ie T-wo Gentlemen of Verona, — Pericles, in shorty 
is little more than a string of adventui*es so numerous, so inar« 
tificially crowde<l together, and so far removed from probability, 
that, in my private judgment, I must acquit even the irregular 
and lawless Shakspeare of having constructed tlie fabrick of the 
drama, though he has certainly bestowed some decoration on 
its parts. Yet even this decoration, like embroidery on a blanket, 
only serves by contrast to expose the meanness of the orig^inal 
materials. That the plays of Shakspeare have theu» inequalities 
likewise, is sufficiently understood ; but they are still the ine- 

• Those opticks that can detect the smallest vestige of Shak- 
speare in the character of the Pentapolitan monarch, cannot fail 
witli equal felicity to discover HelerCs beauty in a broio of Egypt, 
and to find all tliat should adorn the Graces, in the persons and 
conduct of the -weird sisters. Compared with this Simonides, the 
King of JVavarre, in Lovers Labour *s Lost, Theseus, in A Mid- 
9ummer J\/tght*s Dream, and the Bex fstulatissimus m AU^s Well 
that Ends FTell, arc the t^r^aV CQTWjiQuw.d^ q€ Machiavel and, 
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qualities of Shakspeaie. He may occasionally be absurd, but it 
seldom foolish ; he may be censured, but can rarely be despised* 
I do not recollect a sing^le plot of Shakspeare's formation (or 
even adoption from preceding- plays or novels) in which the ma- 
jority of the characters are not so well-connected, and so neces- 
sary in respect of each other, that they proceed in combination 
to the end of the story; unless that story (as in the cases of 
Antigonus and Mercutio\ requires the interposition of desth. In 
Penclea this continuity is wanting : 

" — disjectas moles, avulsaque saxis 
" Saxa vides ;** — 
and even* with the aid of Go-wer the scenes are rather loosely 
tacked together, than closely interwoven. We see no more of 
AnHochus after his first appearance. His -anonymous daughter 
utters but one unintelligible couplet, and then vanishes. • SinwrU' 
des likewise is lost as soon as the marriage of Thaisa is over ; 
and the punishment of Clevn and his wife, which poetick justice 
demanded, makes no part of the action, but is related in a Idnd 
of epilogue by Go-wer. This is at least a practice which in no 
instance has received the sanction of Shakspeare. From such 
deficiency of mutual interest, and liaison among the personages 
of the drama, I am further strengthened in my belief that our 
great poet had no share in constructing it.* Dr. Johnson long 

* It is remarkable, that not a name appropriated by Shak- 
speare to any character throughout his other plays, is to be found 
in this. At the same time the reader will observe that, except 
in such pieces as are built on historical subjects, or English fiEi- 
bles, he employs the same proper names repeatedly in his dif- 
ferent dramas. 

Two Gent. Much Ado. T. Night. 
M. of V. 



Antonio. Tempest. 



Sebastian. 

Ferdinand. 

Francisco. 

Stephano. 

Helena. 

Demetrius. 
Valentine. 
Balthasar. 
Escalus. 
Claudio. 
Juliet. 
Mariana. 
Vincentio. 
Portia. 
Oratiano. 
Rosaline. 
Katherine. 
Maria. 
Emilia. 



Cymbeline. 

M. N. Dream. 
Two Gent 
Much Ado. 
R. and Juliet. 
Much Ado. 
R. and Jul. 
M. for Meas. 
Tam. the Shrew. 
Julius Caesar. 
Othello. 
L. L. Lost. 
Tam. the Slirew. 
Twelfth Night. 
OUxqIIo. 



Tw» Night. 

L. L. Lost. 

Hamlet. 

M. of Ven. 

All *s Well. M. N. Dr. Tr. and 

Cress. 
Ant. and CI. 
Tw. Night. 

M. of Ven. Com. of E. R. and Jul; 
M. for Meas. 



M. for Meas. 
All 's Well. 

M. of Ven. 



As you &c. 
L. L. Lost. 



W. Tale. Com.o^^. 
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Ago observed that his real power is not seen in the splendour of 
particular passages, but in the progress of his fable, and the 
tenour of his dialogue : and when it becomes necessary for me 
to quote a decision founded on comprehensive views, I can ap- 
peal to none in which I should more implicitly confide.— G«w«' 
relates the story of Pericles in a manner not quite so desultory; 



Angelo. 
Varro. 
Flavins. 
Lucilius. 
Diomedes. 
Varrius. 
Cornelius. 
Bianca. 
Paris. 
'BapUsta. 
Claudius. 
Philo. 
Yentidius. 
Lucius. 
Cesario. 



M. for Meas. 
Timon. 



Tr. and Cress. 

M. for Meas. 

Hamlet. 

Othello. 

Tr. and Cress. 

Hamlet. 



Ant. and Cleo. 

Cymbeline. 
Twelfth Night. 



Com. of £ 
Jul. Csesar. 



Ant and Cleo. 

Cymbeline. 
T. the Shrew. 
R. and Jul. 
T. the Shrew. 
Jul. Czsar. 
Timon. 



Ant. and Cleo. 

To these may be added such as only differ from each other by 
means of fresh terminations .* 

Launce. Two Gent. and Launcclot. Merchant of Venice. 
Adrian. Tempest. and Adriana. Comedy of Errors. 

Francisco. Hamlet, &c. and Francisca. Measure for Measure. 
Luce. Com. of Errors. Lucina, ibid. Lucetta. Two Gent. 

Silvius. As you like it. and Silvia. Two Gent, of Verona. 
Bgeus. M. Night's Dr. and Egeon. Comedy of Errors. 

Hortensius. Timon. and Hortensio. Tam. of tlie Shrew. 

Leonuto. Much Ado. and Leonatus. Cymbeline. 

Names tliat in some plays are appropriated to speaking cha- 
racters, in other dramas are introduced as belonging only to ab- 
sent persons or things. Thus we have mention of a 

Rosaline, a Lucio, a Helena, a Valentine, &c. in Romeo and 
Juliet. 

Isabella, Escalus, Antonio, and Sebastian, in Ml '« Well that 
Ends Well. 

Capulet and Roderigo, in Ttoelfth JSTight. 

Ferdinand and Troilus, in the Taming of a Shrexoy &c. 

I have taken this minute trouble to gain an opportunity of 
observing how unlikely it is that Shakspeare should have been 
content to use second-hand names in so many of his more finish- 
ed plays, and at the same time have bestowed original ones 
throughout the scenes of Pericles. This affords additional sus- 
picion, to me, at least, that the story, and the person ae dramatis, 
were not of our author's selection. — Neither Gower, nor the 
translator of JCing Appolyn, has been followed on this occasion ; 
for the names of Pericfej, Escanea^ Simontdc«, C'feon, Lysimachw, 
and JHariiui, are foreign to \]ii^ oVOl aXor^, ^& x^"a.\fc^\iQfOsv\s'j SJost. 
poet and the novelist. 
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and yet such a tale as that of Prince Appolyriy in its moSt perfect 
state^ would hardly have attracted the notice of any playwright, 
except one who was quite a novice in the rules of his art. Mr. 
Malone indeed observes that our author has pursued the legend 
exactly as he found it in the Confesno AmanHs, or elsewhere. I 
can only add, that this is by no means hia practice in any other 
dramas, except such as are merely historical, or founded on 
facts from which he could not venture to deviate, because they 
were universally believed. Shakspeare has deserted his origi- 
nals in As You Like It, Hamlet, King Lear, &c. Tlie curious 
reafier may easily convince himself of the truth of these asser- 
tions. 

That Shakspeare has repeated in his later plays any material 
clrcumstxmces which he had adopted in his more early ones, I am 
by no means ready to allow. Some smaller coincidences with, 
himself may perhaps be discovered. Though it be not usual for 
one architect to build two fabricks exactly alike, he may yet be 
found to have distributed many ornaments in common over both, 
and to have fitted up more than one apartment with the same 
cornice and mouldings. If Pericles should be supposed to bear 
Af\y general and striking resemblance to The Winter^t TcdCf let 
me enquire in what part of the former we are to search for the 
slightest traces of Leontet? jealousy (the hinge on which the fa- 
ble turns) the noble fortitude of Mermione, the gallantry of Fto- 
rizel, the *J)irit of Paulina, or the humour of Autoh/cut? Two 
stories cannot be said to have much correspondence, when the 
chief featui'cs that distinguish the one, are entirely wanting in / 
the oUier. 

Mr. Malone is likewise willing to suppose that Shakspeare 
contracted his dialogue in the last Act of The Winter't Tide, be- 
cause he liad before exhausted himself on the same subject im 
Pericles. But it is easy to justify this distinction in our poet*» 
conduct, on other principles. Neither the king or queen oi Tyre 
feels the smallest degree of self-reproach. They meet with re- 
peated expressions of rapture, for they were parted only by un- 
jirovoked misfortune. They speak without reserve, because 
there is nothing in their story which the one or the other can 
wish to be suppressed.— Xcon/e*, on the contrary, seems content 
to welcome his return of happiness without expatiating on the 
means by which he had formerly lost it; nor does JHermione re- 
capitulate her sufferings, through fear to revive the memory of 
particulars which might be construed into a reflection of her 
husband's jealousy. The discovery of Marina would likewise 
admit of clamorous transport, for similar reasons ; but what- 
ever could be said on the restoration of Perditu to her mother, 
would only tend to prolong the remorse of her father. Through- 
out the notes which I have contributed to Pericles, I have not 
been backward to point out many of the particulars on which 
the opinion of Mr. Malone is built ; for as ti'uth, not victory* v^ 
the object of us both, I am sure we caiuvoV Vv?\\ \.c> \Lft^^ ^^ 
part of the evidence that may seem to aSecX qmt T^trvYt^^"^ 
opinions, out of sighf. 

vof. xvn. D a 
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Mr. Malone is likewise solicitous to prove, from the wildnest 
and irregularity of the fable, &c. that this was either our au« 
thor's first, or one of his earliest dramas. It might have been 
80; and ^-ct I am sorry to obser^ that the same qualities pre- 
dominate in his more mature perfbrmances ; but there these de- 
fects are instrumental in producing beauties. If we travel in 
Antony and Cleopatra from Alexandria to Aoffie— to .^tefma— 
into Syria — ^to Athena^^to Actium, we are still relieved in the 
course of our pereg^nations by variety of objects, and impor- 
tance of events. But are we rewarded in the same manner for 
our journeys from Antioch to Tyre^ from Tyre to J^entapoU^ 
from PentapoUs to Tharsus, from Tliaraus to Tyre, from T^yre to 
Mitylencj and from Mitylene to Ephe8%t» ?—-\ii one light, indeed, 
I am ready to allow JHt^ricles was our poet's first attempt. Before 
he was satisfied with his own strength, and trusted himself to 
the publick, he might have tried his hand with a partner, and 
entered the theatre in disguise. Before he ventured to face an 
audience on the stage, it was natural that he should peep at them 
through the curtain. 

What Mr. Malone has called the inequalities of the poetry, 1 
should rather term the patchwork of the style, in which the ge- 
neral flow of Shukspeai*e is not often visible. An unwearied 
blaze of words, like that which bums throughout Pkoidra and 
MippoUtrts, and Mariamne, is never attempted by our author ; 
for such unifoi*niity could be maintained but by kecfiing nature 
at a distance. Inequality and wildncss, therefore, cannot be 
received as critcrions by which we are to distinguish the early 
pieces of Shakspcarc from those which were written at a later 
period. 

But one peculiarity relative to the complete genuineness of 
tills play, has hitherto been disregarded, though in my opinion 
it is absolutely decisive. I shall not hesitate to affirm, that 
through different parts of Pericles, tliere are more frequent and 
more aukward ellipses than occur in all the other dramas atti'i- 
buted to the same author ; and that these figures of speech ap- 
pear only in such worthless porti(ms of the dialogue as cannot 
with justice be imputed to him. Were tlie play tlie work of any 
single hand, or had it been corrupted only by a printer, it is na- 
tural to suppose that this clipped jargon would have been scat- 
tered over it with equality. Had it been the composition of our 
great poet, he would be found to have availed liimself of the 
same licence in his other tragedies; nor perhaps, would an in- 
dividual writer have called the same characters and places al- 
ternately Pericles and Pericles, ThaTsa and Thalsa, Pentaf»61is, 
and Pentapolis. Shakspeare never varies the quantity of his 
proper names in the compass of one play. In Cymbeline we 
always meet with Posthumus, not Posthimius, Arvirixgus, and 
not Arviragus. 

It may appear singular that I have hitherto laid no stress on 
such parallels between the 8LcV\\o'w\^vy^it<i Xvl-A^a of Shakspeare 
and Pericles, as aic prodwced m \\\fe ec\\v\%t o^ «v\y \.>t<i5L<t^>N^ 
iUosti-ations. But perVvo-Vs ?^iav ^t^v\mvL\\X-\Jsv^x ^cs\i\.^\i^ ^^\\^^^ 
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from so few of these, ought not to be decisive; for the same 
reasoning might tend to prove that every little piece of coin* 
cidence of thought and expression, is in reality one of the petty 
laixenies of literature ; and thus we might in the end impeach 
the original merit of those whom we ought not to suspect of 
having need to borrow from their predecessors.* I can only add 
on this subject, (like Dr. Farmer) that the world is already pos- 
sessed of the Marks of Ifmtation; and that tliere is scarce one 
English tragedy but bears some slight internal resemblance to 
another. I therefore attempt no deduction from premises occa- 
sionally fallacious, nor pretend to discover in the piece before 
us the draughts of scenes which were afterwards more happily 
wrought, or the slender and crude principles of ideas which on 
other occasions were dilated into consequence, or polished into 
lusti^c-f Not that such a kind of evidence, however strong, or 

* Dr. Johnson once assured me, that when he wrote his Irene 
he had never read Othello; but meeting with it soon afterwards, 
was surprized to find he had given one of his characters a speech 
very strongly resembling that in which Cassio describes the ef- 
fects produced by Desdemona's beauty on such inanimate ob- 
jects as the guttered rocks and congregated sands. The Doctor 
added, that on making the discovery, for fear of imputed pla- 
giarism, he struck out this accidental coincidence from his own 
tragedy. 

f Though I admit that a small portion of general and occa- 
sional relations may pass unsuspected from the works of one 
author into those of another, yet when multitudes of minute co- 
incidencies occur, they must have owed their introduction to 
contrivance and design. The surest and least equivocal marks 
of imitation (says Dr. Hurd) are to be found in peculiarities of 
phrase and diction ; an identity in both, is the most certain note 
of plagiarism. 

This observation inclines me to offer a few words in regard 
to Shakspeare's imputed share in TVte jTwo J^oble Kinsmen. 

On !Mr. Pope's opinion relative to this subject, no great reli- 
ance can be placed ; for he who reprobated The Winter's Tale as 
;i performance alien to Shakspeare, could boast of little ac- 
<iuaintance with the spirit or manner of the author whom he 
undertook to correct and explain. 

Dr. Warburton expresses a belief that our great poet wrote 
** the first Act, but in his worst manner." The Doctor indeed 
only seems to have been ambitious of adding somewhat (though 
at random) to the decision of his predecessor. 

Mr. Seward's enquiry into the authenticity of this piece, has 
been fuUy examined by Mr. Colman, who adduces several argu- 
ments to prove that our author had no concern in it. [See Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, last edit. Vol. I, p. 118.] Mr. Colman might 
have added more to the same purpose ; but, luckiV^iot \3sve.\»\s^- 
lick, his pen is always better engaged lYia.i\ vtv c.t\\l\c^ -asv^ ^v^^- 
quarlan disquisitions. 

As Dr. Farmer has advanced butliUle o\\ \.\vc ^te^^xvH. oc^■^3.vcflvv 
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however skilfully applied, would divest my former ar^ments 
of their weight ; for I admit without reserve that Shak8X>eare, 
** — — whose hopeful colours 
" Advance a half-fac*d mn striving' to thine^* 

I confess my inability to determine the point on which his con- 
clusion is founded. 

This play, however, was not printed till' eighteen years after 
the death of Shukspcure ; and its title-page carries all the air of 
ft canting bookseller's imposition. Would any one else have 
thought it necessary to tell the world, that Fletcher and his 
pretended coadjutor, were ** memorable toorthiea?^ The piece 
too was printed for one John JVaterson, a man who had no copy- 
right in any of our author's other dramas. It was equally un- 
known to the editors in 1623, and 1632; and was rejected by 
those in 1664, and 1685. — In 1661, Kirk-man, another knight of 
the Tubrick po9ty issued out The Birth of MerUn, by Rowley and 
Shaknpeare. Are we to receive a part of this also as a genuine 
work of the latter? for the authority of JCirAMiK/n is as respecta- 
ble as that of JVc.terson. — 1 may add, as a similar instance of the 
craft or ip^orance of these ancient CvrU, that in 1640, the Coro- 
nation, claimed by Shirley, was printed in Fletcher^s name, and 
(I know not why) is still permitted to hold a place among his 
other dramas. 

That Shakspcare had the slightest connection with B. and 
Fletcher, has not been proved by evidence of any kind. There 
are no verses written by cither m his commendation; but they 
both stand convicted of having aimed their ridicule at passages 
in several of his plays. His imputed intimacy with one of them, 
is therefore unaccountable. Neither are the names of our great 
confederates enrolled with those of other wits who frequented 
the literary symposia held at the Devil Tavern in Fleet Street 
As they were gentlemen of family and fortune, it is probable 
that they aspired to company of a higher rank than .that of needy 
poets, or mercenary players. Tlieir dialogue bears abundant 
testimony to this supposition; while Shakspeare's attempts to 
exhibit such sprightly conversation as pass between young men 
of elegance and fashion, are very rare, and almost confined (as 
Dr. Johnson remarks) to the characters of Mercutio and his as- 
sociates. Our author could not easily copy what he had few 
opportunities of observing.— So much for the unlikeliness of 
Fletcher's having imited with Shakspeare in tlie same composi- 
tion. 

But here it may be asked— why was the name of our poet 
joined with that of Beaumont's coadjutor in Tha Two S/hble 
JSnsmen, rather than in any other play of the same author that 
80 long remained in manuscript? I answer,— that this event 
might have taken its rise from the playhouse tradition m^ition- 
cd by Pope, and founded, as I conceive, on a singular occur- 
jrence^ which it is my pteseiA. o^ct \j^i ^wsvx. wA and illustrate 
to my readers. . . ^ , _ ,^. 

The language and *im?iS^a <i5 ^Ciw% ^v^^^ c,ws«a.^^ ^^«s^«w8J£b\ 
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m Visible in many scenes tliroughcmt the play. But it follows not 
from thence that he ia answerable for its worst part, thoug'li thtt 

t 

witli those in the dramas of Shakspeare. The same frequency 
of coincidence occurs in no other individual of Fletcher's works ; 
and how is so material a distinctk)n to be accoimted for? Did 
Shakspeare assist the survivor of Beaumont in his tragedy? 
Surely no ; for if he had, he would not (to borrow a conceit from 
J\loth in Love's Ixibour 'a last) have written as if he had been q£ 
a great feast of tragedies, anit stolen the scraps. It was natural 
that he should more studiously have abstained from the use of 
marked expressions in this than in any oUier of his pieces writ- 
ten without assistance. He cannot be suspected of so pitiful an 
ambition as that of setting his seal on the portions he wrote, ta 
distinguish them, from those of his colleague. It was his busi- 
ness to coalesce with Fletcher, and not to withdraw from him. 
But, were our author convicted of this jealous artifice, let me 
ask where we are to look for any single dialogue in which these 
lines of separation are not drawn. If they are to be reg^ded 
as landmarks to ascertain our author's property, they stand so 
constantly in our way, that we must a^udge the whole literary 
estate to him. I hope no one will be toxmd who supposes our 
duumvirate sat down to correct what each other wrote.. To 
such an indignity Fletcher could not well have submitted ; and 
such a drudgery Shakspeare would as hardly^ have endured. In 
J^ericles it is no difficult task to discriminate the scenes in which 
the hand of the latter is evident. I say again, let the critick try 
if the same undertaking is as easy in The Ttoo J^bU Kinsmen. 
The style of Fletcher on other occasions is sufficiently distinct 
from Shakspeare's, though it may mix more intimately with that 
•f Beaumont : 

Otfo-tSf vvf/t^iftreu tiff pstt Apotm Rhod. 

From loud Araxes Lycus' streams divide. 
But roll with Phasis in a blended tide. 

But that my assertions relative to coincidence may not appeav- 
without some support, I proceed to insert a few of many instances 
that might be brought in aid of an opinion which. I am ready to 
subjoin. — The first passage hereafter quoted is always from Th» 
Tivo JSToble JKtmmen, edit. 1750. 

Dear glass of ladies. p. 9, Vol. X* 

— Ije was indeed the glass. 
Wherein the noble youths did dress thitmselves. JS^^ 
Henry JV, P. 11. 

CI blood-siz'd field — p. ft 

(.2 — - o^er-sizgd with coagulate g9i^» JBuntitt- 

'1 — as ospreys do the fish. 
Subdue before they touch. 

g as is the osprey to the blk^NK^ ta^^*^V ^^.^/^^ 

By soveretgntj of nature. ^***^ 
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best it coQt&im may be, not dishonourably, imputed to hiixr. 
Both weeds and flowers appear in tlie same parterre, yet we do 

ri His ocean needs not my poor drops. p. 20. 

J 3 — — - as petty to his ends 
J As is the mom^ew on a myrtle leaf 
^ To hit £^and tea. Antony and Cleopatra, 

ri Theb intertangled roott of love. p. 22. 

^2 — Grief and palience, rooted in him both> 

t Jmingle their tpurt together. CymbeUne, 

CI Lord, lord, the difference of men! p. 30. 

C2 O, the difference of man and man. Jtinff Lear. 

C 1 like laxy clouds . p. 30. 

12 — — the lazy-psicing clouda — . Jtomeo and Julieti, 

ri — the angry swine 

I FUeo like a Parthian. p. 3t. 

-^ 2 Or, like the Parthian, I shall /yiny fight. CymbeUne. 

I Mr. Seward observes that this comparison occurs no where 
V. in Shakspeare. 

CI jBaniah*d tlic kingdom, &c. — p. 41. 

^ 2 See the speech of Romeo on the same occasion. 

C RomM and JuUeU 

CI He has. a tongue will tame 

■52 Tempests — . p. 4^. 

C — she would sing the savageness out of a bear. Othello. 

fX Theseut^ To-morrow, by the sun, to do observance 

J To flowery May. p. 47. 

J 2 Theteuo."] — they rose up early to observe 

L The rite of May. Mldeunmtr JVTj^Ar** Dregm. 

1 Let air the dukes and all the devils roar. 
He is at liberty •— . p. 4R 

2 And if the devU come and roar for them. 
He shall not have them. Xm^ Benry /T, P. I. 

{1 in thy rumination 

That I, poor man, might eftsoons come between- p. 50. 
2 «— Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remember'd ! JBdmiePi 

1 Dear cousin Palamon — 
Pal. Cozener Arcite. p. 51. 

2 — Gentle Harry Percy, and kind cotisin, — 
The devil take such cozeners. King Menry iF, P. I. 

1 — — this question, sick between us. 
By bleeding must be cur*d. p. 54." 

2 JHet '» purge this choler without letting blood. K. Richard li. 

1 — swim with your bodt/. 
And carry it sweetly. — "^^ ^'^• 
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not infer from their being found together, that they were plant- 
ed by the same hand. 

Were I disposed, with controversial wantonness, to reason 
against conviction, I might add, that as Shakspeare is known to 
have borrowed whole speeches from ihe authors of Dariut^ 



{ 
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1 And dainty cfuke whose cfoughty e^smal fame. p. 6i. 

2 Whereat with 61ade, with Moody Mameful Made. 

Midsummer Mghft Dream 

1 — And then she sung 
Nothing but -willow, -wiSovf, — . p. 79. 

2 — sing ioillo-Wy willow, — . QtheU^. 

1 O who can find the bent of woman's fancy ! p. 84 

2 O undistinguish'd space of woman's will ! ^ng Lear» 

1 — like the greaf-eifd Juno*8, but far sweeter, p. 84. 

2 — - sweeter than the lids of Jhmo's eye». The Wmter*9 Tah. 

{1 _ better, o' my conscience. 
Was never soldier's friend. p. 86. 

2 A better never did itself sustain 
Upon a soldier's thigh. Otkelh* 

C 1 — ^ his tongue 

< Sounds like a trumpet. p. 87. 

C.2 Would plead like angels trumpet-tongued, Macbeth. 

CI — this would shew bravely, 
J Fighting about the titles of two kingdoms. ?► 89* 
I 2 — such a sight as this 
V. Becomes the field, but here shows mttch amiss. Eamlet. 

{1 Look where she comes ! you shaU perceive her behaviour, p. 89. 
2 Lo you where she comes ! This is her very guise. Macbeth, 

CI — the burden on *t was down^ down^. p. 90. 

•< 2 You must sing dbwn-a down^ : oh how the wheel becomes it ? 

C MamkL 

{1 How her brain coins. ^-^ p. 90. 

2 This is the very coinage oryour brain. Hamlet. 

{1 Doctor.'] — *- not an ingrafled madness, but a most thick 
and profound melancholy — . p.. 91. 

2 Doctor.'] — not so sick, my lord. 
As she is troubled with thick-coming fancies — . Macbeth. 

1 Doctor. I think she has a perturbed mind, which I cannot mi- 
nister to. p.. 91. 

■ perturbed spirit / Hhmlet. 

Canst thou not mimster to a mnd'diseas^d^? 
Doctor. — therein the patient 
Must minister to himself. Macbeth. 

ri — to him that makes the camp a cistern 
J Brim^ d with the blood of men. \.%^x 

I 2 The mailed Mars shall on bis aiXwr s\\. ^ ^ 

I Vp f^^the €avs in. blood. KLivg HfiawnilTv^»>- 
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J9kn, the Taminff of a Shrew^ &c. as well aB from novel- 
lifU and historians without number, so he might be suspected 

fl — — hast turned 

J Green Neptune into purple, ^ p. 94. 

1 3 — the multitudinous teas incarnardine, 
I. Making the green one red, Macbeth. 

{1 ..»» hver, never yet 
Made truer «y* — . p. 98. 

2 ^— nctvr man 
Sigh*d truer breath. Cfri9kmu», 

ft — ■— arms in assurance 

J Jkfy body to this btuine%e. p. 99. 

J 3 — — bends up 
^ jEocA corporal agent to f At« terrible feat. MdcbetL 

C 1 thy female knights — s p. 99. 

^3 .— — xhy virgin knight. Mich Ado about Nothing. 

CI — with that thy rare green eye — . p. 99. 

< 2 Hath not so quick, so green^ so fair an eye, Bomeg and Ju&et. 
(, His eyes were green as leeks. Mtdtummer ^ghfo Dream. 

Jl His costliness of spirit looked through Aim. p. 110. 

3 Tour tpiritt shine through you. JHkicbeth. 

€t --<--. to dis-ieat his lord, p. 114. 

^3 — — or dit-»eat me now. Jdacbeth. 

N. B. I have met with no other instances of the use of this word. 

Jl Disroot his rider -whence he grew. p. 115. 

3 This gallant grevt unto hi$ §eat, Mamlet. 

CI And bear us Hke the time, p. 117. 

<3 — to beguile the time» 

C Look like the time. Macbeth. 

It will happen, on familiar occasions, that diTcrsity of expres- 
MB ia neither worth seeking, or easy to be found^; as in the fol- 
lowing instances : 

" r. Look to the lady. Pericles, 

Macd. Look to the lady. Macbeth. 

Cap. Look to the bak'd meats. Xomeo and JvHet. 

JPbX. Look to thy life well, Arcite ! T-wo Ahble Kinsmen, 

ClAoxk. Hov) chance my daughter is not with you ? — Pericles. 

< K. Hen. Hono chance thou art not with the prince thy brother ^ 
C ^ing Benry /F, Part H. 

CDion. Hov) no-w, Marina ? itvhy do you keep alone ? Pericles* 

^Lady Macb. Bow now, my lord ? -why do you keep alone ^ 

C Macbe^ 

{Coun. ' have with you, boys/ Tsw« Mble JlCmsmeu. 

Bel. ffave with you, boys ! CymbeUnfii. 

CJDaugh. Yours to commacad, i^ tK -woi) <J hxme^. 
CJ^aolc For I was got V tK i»ajj of h«ivs%ty« JK»5 ^^*l^ 
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•f havingf taken lines, and hints for future situations, from the 
play of Pericles, supposing it were the work of a writer some- 

CThal. — if I can get him -within my pistoVs length, Pericles. 

i Phang. — — an if he come but -within my vice. 

C Xing Henry IV, P. II. 

All such examples I have abstained from producing; but the 
peculiar coincidence of many among those already g^ven, suf- 
fers much by their not being viewed in their natural situations. 
Let the criticks who can fix on any particular scenes which 
they conceive to have been written by Shakspeare, or let those 
who suppose him to have b'^en so poor in language as well as 
ideas, that he was constrained to borrow in tfie compass of 
half the JSToble Kinsmen from above a dozen entire plaj-s of hia 
own composition, advance some hypothesis more plausible than 
the following ; and yet I flatter myself that readers may be 
found who will concur with me in believing this tragedy to have 
been written by Fletcher in silent imitation of our author's man- 
ner. No other circumstance could well have occasioned such a 
frequent occurrence of corresponding phrases, &c. ; nor, in my 
opinion, could any particular, but this, have induced the players 
to propagate the report, that our author was Fletcher's coadju- 
tor in the piece. — There is nothing unusual in these attempts 
at imitation. Dryden, in his preface to Ml for Love, professes to 
copy the style of Shakspeare. Rowe, in his Jane Shore, arro- 
gates to hitnself the merit of having pursued the same plan. 
How far tliese poets have succeeded, it is not my present busi- 
ness to examine ; but Fletcher's imitation, like that of many 
others, is chiefly verbal; and yet (when joined with other cir- 
cumstances) was perfect enough to have misled the judgment 
of the players. Those people, who in the course of their pro- 
fession must have had much of Shakspeare's language recent in 
their memories, could easily discover traces of it in this per- 
formance. They could likewise observe that the drama opens 
with the same characters as first enter in ^ J^Udsummer JVighfe 
Dream ; that iJlovma exert tliemselves for the entertainment of 
Theseus in both ; that the pedagogue likewise, directs the sports 
in JLove*s Labour *s Lost/ that a character of female frenzy, co^ 
pied from OphfiUn, is notorious in the Jailor* s Daughter; and that 
this girl, like Lady Macbeth, is attended by a physician who de- 
scribes the difficulties of her case, and comments on it, in al- 
most similar terms. They might therefore conclude that the 
play before us was in part a production of the same writer. Over 
this line, the criticks behind the scenes were unable to proceed. 
Their sagacity was insufficient to observe that the general cur- 
rent of the style was even throughout the whole, and bore no 
marks of a divided hand. Hence perhaps the 9ol geminus and du* 
plices Thebes of these very incompetent judges, who, like staunch 
match-makers, were desirous that the widow'd muse of Fletcher 
should not long remain without a bed-fellow. 

Lest it should be urged that OTve o{ m^ vt^giasfissG^& 
SbakBpeare's co-operation ia The Tw% Jsr«bU Kimw** 
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what more eariy than himself. Such splendid passages occur in 
the scenes of his contemporaries, as have not disg^raced his 

equally militate against his share in Perielei, it becomes neces- 
sary for me to ward off any objection to that purpose, by re- 
marking that the circumstances attendant on these two dramas 
are by no means exactly paralleL Shakspeare probably furnished 
his share in the latter at an early period of his authorship, and 
afterwards (having never owned it, or supposing it to be fbr- 
[ptten) was willing to profit by the most valuable lines and ideas 
it contained. But he would scarce have been considered himself 
as an object of imitation, before he had reached his meridian 
fame $ and in my opinion. The JSToble Kinsmen could not have 
been composed till after 1611, nor perhaps antecedent to the 
deaths of Beaumont and our autlior, when assistance and com- 
petition ceased, and the poet who resembled the latter most, had 
the fairest prospect of success. During the life of Beaumont, 
which concluded in 1615, it cannot well be supposed that Fletch- 
cr would have deserted him, to write in concert with any other 
dramatist. Shakspeare survived Beaumont only by one year, and, 
during that time, is known to have lived in Warwickshire, be- 
yond the reach of Fletcher, who continued to reside in liondon 
till he fell a sacrifice to the plague in 1625; so that there was 
no opportunity for them to have joined in personal conference 
relative to The Ttoo JS/"oble Kmamem and without frequent inter- 
views between confederate writers, a consistent tragedy can 
hsrdly be produced. Yet such precautions will be sometimes 
inefficient in producing conformity of plan, even when confede- 
rate writers ai-e within reach of each other. Thus, Dryden, in 
the third Act of Oedipua has made Tiresias say to the Theban 
monarch : 

M _ if e»er we meet agiun, 'twill be 
" In mutual darkness ; we shall feel before ua 
•* To reach each other's hand — — .»' 
But, alas ! for want of adverting to this speech, Lee has coun-)^ 
teracted it in tlie 4tli Act, where Tii*esias has another interview 
with Oedip\i» before the extinction of his eyes, a circumstance 
that does not take place till the 5th Act. 

But, at whatever time of Shakspeare's life Periclee was 
brought forth, it will not be found on examination to comprize 
a fifth part of the coincidences which may be detected m ita 
successor ; neither will a tenth division of the same relations he 
discovered in any one of his thirty-five dramas which have hi- 
therto been published together. 

To conclude, it is peculiarly apparent that this tragedy of The 
Two JsToble Kinsmen was printed from a prompter's copy, as it 
exhibits such stage-directions as I do not remember to have 
seen in any other drama of the same period. We may likewise 
take notice that there are fewer hemistichs in it than in any of 
Shakspeare's acknowledged productions. If one speech con- 
cludes with an imperfect verae, V3l^e xvcsX. 'm ^««.t^ ti«tB!s^«^sa». 
it. This is some indicaAiotv of sl ^Vl« moxe %\.Met««A ^J tjjw*^ 
nesB in composition tkaxi \hei^TeX«vi^eei ^^ocxax^; Q'i m^\.ewa:. 
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•wn : and be it remembered, that many things which we at pre- 
sent arc content to reckon only among; Uie adoptions of our gpreat 
poet, had been long regarded as his own proper efiusions, and 
were as constantly enumerated among his disting^uished beau- 
ties. No verses have been more frequently quoted, or more loud- 
ly applauded than those beginning with Tlie cUmd-capt towen in 
The Tempest ; but if our positions relative to the date of that 
play arc well foimded, Shakspeare's share in this celebrated ac- 
count of nature's dissolution, is very inconsiderable. 

To conclude, the play of Pericles was in all probability the 
composition of some friend whose interest the •* gentle Shak- 
speare" was industrious to promote. He therefore improved his 
<lialogue in many places ; and knowing by experience that the 
strength of a dramatic piece should be augmented towards its 
catastroplie, was most liberal of his aid in tlie last Act. We can- 
not be surprised to find that what he has supplied is of a differ- 
ent colour from tlie rest : 

" Scinditur in pailes, geminoque cacuminc surgpit^ 
" Thebanos imitata rogos ;*' 
for, like Beaumont, he was not writing in conjunction with a 
Metchcr. 

Mr. Malone has asked how it happens that no memorial of an 
earlier drama onllie subject of Pcnc/e« remains. I shall only an- 
swer by another question — Why is it the fate of still-bom infants 
to be soon forgotten ? In the rummage of some mass of ancient 
pamphlets and papers, the first of these two productions may 
licreafler make its appearance. Tlie chance that preserved The 
tntch of Middlcton, may at some distant period establish my 
general opinion concerning the authenticity of Pericies, which 
is already strengthened by those of Kowe and Dr. Farmer, and 
countenanced in some degree by the omission of Ileminge and 
( Jondell. I was once disposed to entertain very different senti- 
ments concerning the authority of title-pages ; but on my mended 
judgment (Jf I offend not to say it is mended) 1 have found sufH- 
clent reason to change my creed, and confess tlie folly of ad- 
vancing much on a question which I had not more than cursorily 
considered. — ^To this I must subjoin, that perhaps our author 
produced The IVintei'^s Tale at tlie distance of several years from 
the time at which he corrected Pericles ; and, for reasons hinted 
at in a preceding pag^, or tlirough a forgetfulness common to 

In the com'sc of my investigation I am pleased to iind 1 differ 
but on one occasion from Mr. Colmau ; and that is, in my dis« 
belief that Beaitmont had any share in this tragedy. The utmost 
beauties it contains, were within tlie reach of Fietcher, who has 
a right to wear, 

" Without corrival, all his dignities : 
" But out upon this half-fac'd fellowship !** 
because tliere is no just reason for supposing any poet faotCSbais^ 
cer has a right to dispute witlihinv t}\e Te^\a9[AaA.^iJ^M^^^ 
tujc ofPalamon and Ar cite has bo loug aivd w> i " 
tAined. 
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all writersy repeated a few of the identical phrases and ideas 
which he had already used in that and other dramas. I hare 
fbrmeriy observed in a note on JSng^ Lear, (See VoL XIY, 
Act y,^ that Shakspeare has appropriated the same sentiment 
in nearly the same words, to Justice Shallow, King^ Lear^ and 
Othello s and may now add, that 1 find another allusion asneuly 
expressed in five different places : 

" I 'd strip myself to death, as for a bed 

*' That longing I 'd been sick for.*' Meaeure for Medtwre, 

** 1 will encounter darkness like a bride, 
" And hug it in my arms." Itfidem. 

" I wiU be 

A bridegroom in my death, and run unto *t 
As to a lover's bed." Atitony and Cleopatra, 

" I will die bravely like a bridegroom." IRng^ Lear, 

" — in terms like bride and groom 

•* Devesting them for bed." Othello. 
'The degree of credit due to the title-page of this tragedy is 
tut very inconsiderable. It is not mentioned by Meres in .1598; 
but that Shakspeare was known to have had some hand in it, 
was sufficient reason why the whole should be fathered on him. 
The name of the original writer could have promoted a book- 
seller's purpose in but an inferior degree. In the year 1611, one 
of the same fraternity attempted to obtrude on the publick the 
old JKn^ John (in Dr. Farmer's opinion WTitten by Rowley) as 
the work of our celebrated author. 
But we are told with confidence, tliat 

" Shakspeare's own muse his Pericles Jirat bore, 

** The Prince of Tyre was elder than the Jfioor." 
To the testimony of Dryden respest is always due, when he 
speaks of things within the compass of his own knowledge. But 
on the present occasion he could only take report, or a title-page, 
for his guide ; and seems to have preferred smoothness of versi- 
fication to preciseness of expression. His meaning is completely 
given in tlie second line of his couplet. In both, he designs to 
say no more tlian tliat Shakspeare himself did not rise to excel- 
lence in his first plays ; but that Pericles^ one of the weakest 
imputed to him, was written before Othello, which is generally 
regarded as the most vigorous of his productions ; that of these 
two pieces, Pericles was the fnt. Dryden in all probabihty 
met with it in tlie folio edition, 1664, and enquired no further 
concerning its authenticity. The birth of his friend Sir William 
D'Avenant, happened in 1605, at least ten years below the date 
of this contested drama.* 

• Shakspeare died in 1616 ; and it is hardly probable that his 

godson, (a lad about ten years old) instead of searching his 

pockets for apples, should have enquired of him concerning the 

dates of his theatrical perfonuMvces. \\,\^ wQ\.T«MOft.Tw«^ Uke- 

If that afterwards, in atv sige dexov^ oi \\\ss?c^\^ ^^aa^a^^^^'S^ 
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The abuse of J. Tatham would have deserved no reply, had 
it not been raised into consequence by its place in Mr. Malone's 
Preliminary Observations. 1 think it tlierefore but justice to 
observe, that this obscure wretch who calls our author a ** ple- 
beian drtller," (droller I suppose he meant to say) has thereby 
bestowed on him a portion of involuntary applause. Because 
Horace has pronounced that he who pleases the g^reat is not en- 
titled to the lowest of encomiums, are we therefore to infer that 
the man who has given delight to the vulgar, has no claim also 
to his dividend of praise ?— in^crrfwrn vulgua rectum putat. It is 
the peculiar merit of Shakspeare*s scenes, that they are gene- 
rally felt and understood. The tumid conceits of modem trage- 
dy communicate no sensations to the highest or the meanest 
rank. Sentimental comedy is not much more fortunate in its 
efforts. But can the period be pointed out in which Kins' ^o,r 
and The Merry Wives of Windtor did not equally entertain those 
who fill the boxes and the gallery, primorea populi, populumque 
tributim? 

Before iVlose tliis enquiry, which has swelled into an unex- 
pected bulk* let me ask, whose opinion confers most honour on 
Shakspeare, my opponent's or mine ? Mr. Malone is desirous 
that his favourite poet should be regarded as the sole author of 
a drama which, collectively taken, is unworthy of him. I only 
wish the reader to adopt a more moderate creed, that the pur^ 
purei panni are Shakspeare's, and the rest the productions of 
some inglorious and forgotten play-wright. 

If consistently with my real belief I could have supported in- 
stead of controverting the sentiments of this gentleman, whom 
I have the honour to call my friend, I should have been as hap- 
py in doing so as I now am in confessing my literary obligations 
to him, and acknowledging how often in the course of the pre- 
ceding volume he has supplied my deficiencies, and rectified 
my errors. 

On the whole, were the intrinsicfc merits of Pericles yet less 
than they are, it would be entitled to respect among the curious 
in dramatick literature. As tlie engravings of Mark Antonio 
are valuable not only on account of their beauty, but because 

William should have been solicitous about this circumstance, 
or met with any person who was capable of ascertaining it. 

If it be urged against this opinion, that most of the players 
contemporary with Shakspeare, were yet alive, and from that 
quarter Sir William's information might have been derived, I 
answer, — from those who were at the head of their fraternity 
while our author flourished, he could not have received it. Had 
they known that Pericles was the entire composition of our 
great poet, they would certainly have printed it among his othpr 
works in the folio 1623.^Is it likely that any of our ancient his- 
trionick troop were better acquainted with the incunabula of 
Shakspeare's Muse, than the very people vfYvoa^ 'wvXlvKvaX.^ torcv- 
nection with him is marked by his last VTW,\YV'^\v\c\i\vt ^7^^ 
tbem — *' hi3fell(yw9 John Hemynji:e, and Heux^ Co.xv^^'^?^ 

yo/.. xvu. r. e 
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they arc supposed to have been executed under the eye of Raf- 
faelle, so Pericles will continue to owe some part of its reputa- 
tion to the touches it is said to have received from the hand of 
Shakspeare. 

To the popularity of the Prince of Tyre (which is sufficiently 
evident from the testimonies referred to by Mr. Malone) we 
may impute the unprecedented corruption in its text. What 
was acted frequently, must have been frequently transcribed for 
the use of prompters and players ; and through the medium of 
such faithless copies it should seem that most of our early thea- 
trical pieces were transmitted to the publick. There are cer- 
tainlv more gross mistakes in this than in any other tragedy 
attributed to Shakspeare. Indeed so much of it, as hitherto 
printed, was absolutely unintelligible, that the reader had no 
power to judge of the rank it ought to hold among our ancient 
dramatick performances. Steevent. 

Mr. Steevens's intimate acquaintance with the writings of 
Shakspeare renders him so well qualified to decide upon this 
question, that it is not without some distrust of my'bwn judg- 
ment that I express my dissent from his decision ; but as ail the 
positions that he has endeavoured to establish in his ingenious 
disquisition on the merits and authenticity of Pericles do not 
appear to me to ha^'e equal weight, I shall shortly state the 
reasons why I cannot subscribe to his opinion with regard to 
this long-contested piece. 

The imperfect imitation of the language and numbers of 
Gower, which is found in the choruses of this play, is not in my 
apprehension a proof that they were not written by -Shakspeare. 
To summon a person from tlie grave, and to introduce him by 
way of Chorus to the drama, appears to have been no uncom- 
mon practice with ur author's contemporaiies. Marlowe, be- 
fore the time of Shakspeare, had in this way introduced Ma- 
chiavel in his Jew of J^falta : and liis countryman Guicciardine 
is brought upon the stage in an ancient tragedy called The De- 
viPa Charter. In the same manner Rainulph, the monk of Ches- 
ter, appears in The Mayor of Quinborough, written by Thomas 
Middle ton. Yet it never has been objected to the authors of 
the two former pieces, as a breach of decorum, that the Italians 
whom they have brought into the scene do not speak the lan- 
guage of their own country ; or to the writer of the latter, that 
the monk whom he has introduced does not use the English 
dialect of tlie age in which he lived.— But it may be said, " no- 
thing of this kind is attempted by these poets ; the author of 
Pericles, on the other hand, has endeavoured to copy the versi- 
fication of Gowcr, and has failed in the attempt : had this piece 
lieen the composition of Shakspeare, he would have succeeded.** 

I shall very readily acknowledge, that Shakspeare, if he had 

thought fit, could have exhibited a tolerably accurate imitation 

of the language of Gower ; for there can be little doubt, that 

what has been effected by twvjlcK iuferior writers, he with no 

great difficulty could have t!iccoTi\\>\ia\v^ii. "ft\i\. ^CwaX, \i^^«>ase. 

these choruses do no\. exVvbW. a>i^\\ %»> vrvv^na-wv^ nJm^^ ^^^^ 
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therefore not his performance, does not appear to me a neces- 
sary conclusion? for he might not think such an imitation pro- 
per for a popular audience. Gower, like the persons above 
mentioned, would probably have been suffered to speak the 
same languag'e as the other characters in this piece, had he not 
written a poem containing the very story on which the play is 
formed. Like Guicciardine and the monk of Chester, he is cal- 
led up to superintend a relation found in one of his own per- 
formances. Hence, Shakspeare seems to have thought it proper 
(not, to copy his versification, for that does not appear to have 
been at all in his thoughts, but) to throw a certain air of anti- 
quity over the monologues which he has attributed to the vene- 
rable bard. Had he imitated the diction of the Confeeeio Aman- 
its with accuracy, he well knew that it would have been as un- 
intelligible to the greater part of his audience as the Italian of 
Guicciardine or the Latin of Rainulph j for, I suppose, there can 
be no doubt, that the language of Gower (which is almost as 
far removed from that of Hooker and Fairfax, as it is from the 
prose of Addison or the poetry of Pope,) was understood by 
none but scholars,* even in the time of Queen Elizabeth. Hay- 
ing determined to introduce the contemporary of Chaucer in 
the scene, it was not his business to exhibit so perfect an imita- 
tion of his diction as perhaps with assiduity and study he might 
have accomplished, but such an antiquated style as might be 
understood by the people before whom his play was to be re- 
presented.f 

As the language of these choruses is, in my opinion, insuffi- 
cient to prove that they were not tlie production of Shakspeare, 
so also is the inequality of metre which may be observed in dif- 
ferent parts of them ; for the same inequality is found in the 
lyrical parts of Macbeth and A Midsummer JS/ighfs Dream.i It 
may likewise be remarked, that as in Pericles, so in many of our 
author's early performances, alternate rhymes frequently occur; 
a practice which I have not observed in any other dramatick per- 
formances of that age, intended for publick representation.§ 



• Perhaps not by all of them. The treasures of Greece and 
Rome had not long been discovered, and to the study of ancient 
languages almost every Englishman that aspired to literary re» 
putation applied his talents and his time, while his native tongue 
was neglected. Even the learned Ascham was but little acquaint- 
ed with the language of the age immediately preceding his own. 
If scholars were defective in this respect, the people, we may 
be sure, were much more so. 

f If I am warranted in supposing that the language of the 
Confesaio Amantis would have been urdntelliffible to the audience, 
this surely tvas a sufficient reason for departing from it. 

t See p. 116, of n. 6. 

§ The plays of J^rd Stprline. are. en^AToAy \tv v5\\je^T\\\)t\fc'sVs\svR,'& v 
but these seem not to have been mlendeci ^ot \^t ^V!\^«'-^ ^n»^ 
n-ere they, I believe, ever perforined m svwy V\\^;N.\.^e 
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Before I quit the subject of the choruses introduced in this 
piece, let nic add, tliat, like many other parts of tliis play, they 
contain some inurked expressions, certain ardentia verba, that 
are also found in the undisputed works of our great poet; which 
any one who will take the trouble to compare them with the 
choruses in Kin^ Henry V, and T/ie Winter's Tale, will readily 
perceive. If, in order to account for the similitude, it shall be 
said, that thoug-h Shakspeare did not compose these declama- 
tions of Ciower, he might have retouched them, as that is a point 
• wliich never can be ascertained, so no answer can be g^ven to it. 

That the play of Pericles was originally written by another 
poet, and after wiirds improved by Shakspeare, I do not see suf- 
ficient reason to believe. It may be ti'ue, that all which the im- 
prover of a dramatick piece originally ill -constructed can do, is, 
to polish tlie language, and to add a few splendid passages; 
but that this play Was the work of another, which Shakspeare 
from his friendship for the author revised and corrected, is the 
very point in question, and therefore cannot be adduced as a 
medium to prove tliat point. It appears to me equally improba- 
ble that Pericles was formed on an unsuccessful drama of a pre- 
' c!eding period ; and that all tlie weaker scenes are taken from 
thence. We know indeed that it was a frequent practice of our 
autlior to avail himself of the labours of others, and to construct 
a new drama upon an old foundation ; but the pieces that he has 
thus imitated are yet extant. We have an original Taming^ of a 
Shrciv, a I^inq^ John, a Promos and Cassandra^ a King" Z^r, &c. 
but where is this old play of Pericles?* or how comes it to pass 
that no memorial of such a drama remains ? Even if it could 
be proved that such a piece once existed, it would not warrant 
us in supposing that the less vigorous parts of the performance 
in question were taken from thence ; for though Shsdcspeare bor- 
rowed the fables of the ancient dramas just now enumerated, 
he does not appear to have transcribed a single scene from any 
one of them. 

Still, however, it may be urgfed, if Shakspeare was the origi- 
nal author of this play, and this was one of his earliest produc- 
tions, he would scarcely in a subsequent period, have introdu- 
ced in his Winter'^8 Tale some incidents and expressions which 
bear a strong resemblance to the latter part of Pericles: on the 
other hand, he might not scruple to copy the performance of a 
preceding poet. 

Before we acquiesce in the justice of this reasoning, let us 
examine what has been his practice in those dramas concerning 
the authenticity of which there is no doubt. Is it true that Shak- 
speare has rigidly abstained from introducing incidents or cha- 
racters, similar to those which he had before brought upon the 
stage ? Or rather, is not the contrary notorious ? In Much Ado 

* When Ben Jonson calls Pericles a mouldy tale, he alludes, 
r apprehend, not to t\\e remoVje da-Ve oi xXv^-^Ywj^ Wt to the an- 
iiquky of the story ou wlaacU\\.\s^oxisvd^^. 
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about jStothiiiff the two principal persons of the drama frequently 
i*emind us of two other characters tliat had been exhibited in an 
early production,-— X<we'/» Labour '* Lost, In All '« Well that Enda 
Well and ^Measure for J^feasure we find the same artifice twice 
employed ; and in many other of his plays the action is embar- 
rassed, and the denouement affected, by contrivances that bear 
a striking* similitude to each otlier. 

The conduct of Pericles and Tfie Winter^ Tale, which have 
several events conmion to both, gives additional weight to the 
supposition that the two pieces proceeded from the same hand. 
In the latter our author has thrown the discovery of Perdita into 
narration, as if through consciousness of having already ex- 
hausted, in the business of Marina, all that could render such 
an incident aifecting on the stage. Leontes too says but Uttle to 
Hermione, when he finds her; their mutual situations having 
been likewise anticipated by the Prince of Tyre and Thaisa, who 
had before amply expressed the transports natural to unexpect- 
ed meeting after long and painful separation. 

All the objections which are founded on the want of tiaisofi 
between the different parts of this piece, on the numerous cha- 
racters introduced in it, not sufficiently connected with each 
other, on the various and distant countries in which the scene is 
laid,— may, I think, be answered, by saying that the author pur- 
sued the story exactly as he found it either in the Confetaio Jtman' 
tit* or some prose translation^of the Gesta JRomanorum; a prac- 
tice which Shakspeare is known to have followed in many plays, 
and to which most of the faults that have been urged against 
his dramas may be imputed.f— If while we travel in Antony and 

* Here also were found tlie names of the greater part of the 
characters introduced in this play; for of the seventeen persons 
represented, six of the names only were the invention of the 
poet. 

The same quantity not being uniformly observed in some of 
these names, is mentioned by Mr. Steevens as a proof that this 
piece was the production of two hands. We find however Thalisa 
and ThaTsa in the fifth Act, in two succeeding lines. Is it to be 
imagined, that this play was written like French Bouts rim^ee^ 
and that as soon as one verse was composed by one of this sup- 
posed duumvirate, the next was written by his associate ? 

f In the conduct of Measure for Measure his judgment has 
been arraigned for certain deviations from the Italian of Cinthio, 
in one of whose novels the story on which the play is built, may 
be read. But, on examination, it has been found, that the faults 
of the piece are to be attributed not to Shakspeare's departing 
from, but too closely pursuing his original, which, as Dr. Farmer 
observed, was not Cinthio's novel, but the Heptameron of Whet- 
stone. In like manner the catastrophe of Romeo and Juliet is 
rendered less affecting than it might have been made^ hY tikft. 
author's having* implicitly followed lYve \»oe,vft. o^ B,omeu% oavd. 
Juliet, on which his plav appears to \ia.\t \iQiQ,Tv toxxw^^X* "Vcs. T^^ 

E.e2 
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CUop^Jra* from one country to another with no less rapidity thaa 
in the present piece, the objects presented to us are more beau- 
tiful, and tlic prospect more diversified, let it be remembered 
at the same time, that between the composition of these plajrt 
tliere was probably an interval of at least fifteen years ; that even 
Shakspcare himself must Iiave gradually acquired information 
like other mortals, and in that period must have gained a know- 
ledgfc of many characters, and various modes of life, with which 
in his earlier years he was unacquainted. 

If this play had come down to us in the state in which the 
poet left it, its numerous ellipses might fairly be urged to inva- 
lidate Shakspcare's claim to the whole or to any part of it. But 
the ai'gument that is founded in these irregularities of the style 
loses nuicli of its weiglit, when it is considered, tliat tlie earliest 
printed copy appears in so imperfect a form, that there is scarce- 
ly a single page of it undisfigured by the grossest corruptions. 
As many words have been inserted, inconsistent not only with 
llie author's meaning, but witli any meaning wluitsoever, as many 
verses appear to have been transposed, and some passages are 
appropriated to characters to whom manifestly they do not be- 
long, so there is great reason to believe that many words and 
even lines were omitted at the press ; and it is highly probable 
that the printer is answcrnble for more of these ellipses than the 
poet. Tlie same observation may be extended to the metre, 
which might have been originally sufliciently smooth and har- 
monious, tliough now, notwithstanding the editor's best care, it. 
is feared it will be foimd in mjmy places rugged and defective. 

On the appearance of Shakspearc*s name in the title-page of 
the original edition of Pericles, it is acknowletlged no gpreat 
stress can be laid ; for by the knavery of printers or booksellers it 
has been likewise af][ixed to two pieces, of which it may be doubt- 
ed whether a single line was written by our author. However, 
though the name of SJiakspeare may not alone authenticate this 
play, it is not in the scale of evidence entirely insignificant ; nor 
is it u fair conclusion, that, because we are not to confide in the 
title-pages of two dramas which are proved by tl\e whole colour 
of the style and tnany other considerations not to have been the 
composition of Shakspcare, wc are tlierefore to give no credit 
to tlie title of a piece, which we are led by very sti'ong internal 



JVinteris Tale, Bohemia, situated nearly in the center of Europe, 
IS described as a maritime country', because it had been already 
described as such by Robert Greene in his Dorastus and Fauma; 
and in TAf Tivo Gentlemen of Verona, Protheus goes from one 
inland town to another by sea ; a voyage that in some novel he 
had probably taken before. Many similar instances might be ad- 
ded. 

* It is observable that the two plays of Pericles and An^ 
tony and Cleopatra were entered together at Stationers' Hall in 
the year 1G08, by EdwardTWoutvX., 3i\iQoYs<£Wet ^i^ ewvvcv^w^^, isacd. 
one of the printers of tlie fvrsX ioV\<i t.^\^jiQT^. ^^ q>xc ^Aijeasit* ^ >« w>ia. 
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preof^ and by many corroborating' circumstances, lo attribute to 
him. Though the title-pages of The London Prodigal and Sir 
J^hn Oldcastle should clearly appear to be forgeries, those of 
Menry IV and Othello will still remain unimpeached. 

The non-enumeration of Pericles in Meres's Catalogue of our 
author's plays, printed in 1598, is undecisive with respect to 
the authenticity of this piece ; for neither are the three parts of 
JTHig Henry F/, nor Hamlet, mentioned in that list ; though it is 
certain they were written, and had been publickly performed, 
before his book was published. 

Why this drama was omitted in the first edition of Shak- 
speare's works, it is impossible now to ascertain. But if we 
shall allow the omission to be a decisive proof that it was not 
the composition of our author, we must likewise exclude Troilue 
and Cresaida from the list of his performances ; for it is certain, 
this was likewise omitted by the editors of the first folio, nor 
did they see their error till the whole work and even the table 
of contents was printed ; as appears from its not being pag^d, 
or enumerated in that table with his other plays. I do not, how- 
ever, suppose that the editors, Heminge and Condell, did not 
know who was the writer of Troihis and Cressida, but that the 
piece, though printed some years before, for a time escaped 
their memory. The same may be said of Pericles. Why this 
also was not recovered, as well as the other, we can now only 
conjecture. Perhaps they thought their volume had already 
swelled to a sufHcient size, and they did not choose to run the 
risk of retarding the sale of it by encreasing its bulk and price ; 

ferhaps they did not recollect The Prince of Tyre till their book 
ad been issued out ; or perhaps they considered it more for 
their friend's credit to omit this juvenile performance. Ben 
Jonson, when lie collected his pieces into a volume, in the year 
1616, in like manner omitted a comedy called The Case is Al- 
tered, w^hich had been printed with his name some years before, 
and appears to have been one of hJfe earliest productions ; hav- 
ing been exhibited before the year 1599. 

After all, perhaps, the internal evidence which this drama 
itself affords of the hand of Shakspeare is of more weight than 
any other argument tliat can be adduced. If we are to form 
our judgment by those unerring criterions which have been es- 
tablished by the learned author of The IHscourse on Poetical 
Imitation, the question will be quickly decided ; for who can 
point out two writers, tliat without any communication or know- 
ledge of each other ever produced so many passages, coinciding 
both in sentiment and expression, as are found in this piece and 
the undisputed plays of Shakspeare ?* Should it be said, that 

* " Considering the vast variety of words which any language, 
and especially the more copious ones furnish, and the inlinite pos- 
sible combinations of them into ail the forms of phraseology, it 
would be very strange, if two persons sVvoxsXOi YivX, q.wn3ev^ ^^wtvfc 
identical terms, and much more, shovAdVVve^ ^L^ee^'vtvNJsv^ ^-asftfe 
precise arrang-ement of them in wViole sewlewce:^?^ l>\%c«w»e 
an JWtical Imitation^ Kurd's Jlorace, YoVll^^^J- ^^'^>^^^*^^ 
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he did not scruple to borrow both fables and sentiments froni 
other i^Titcrs, and that therefore this circumstance will not 
prove this tragedy to be his, it may be answered, that had Peri' 
cleg been an anonymous production, this coincidence mig^t not 
perhaps ascertain Shakspeare's title to the play; and he might 
with sufficient probability be supposed to have only borrowed 
from another; but when, in addition to all the circumstances 
already stated, we recollect the constant tradition that has ac- 
companied this piece, and that it was printed with his name, in 
his life-tinie, as acted at his own theatre, the parallel passages 
which are so abundantly scattered throughout every part of 
Pericles and his undisputed performances, afford no slight 
proof, that in the several instances enumerated in the course <^ 
the preceding observations, he borrowed, as was his frequent 
practice from hinuelf; and that this contested play was his own 
composition. 

The testimony of Dryden to this point does not appear to me 
so inconsiderable as it has been represented. If he had only 
meant to say, that Periclea was produced before OtheUo^ the se- 
cond line of the couplet which has been already quoted, would 
have sufficiently expressed his meaning ; nor, in order to con- 
vey this idea was it necessary to call the former the Jirai dra- 
matick performance of Shakspeare ; a particidar which he lived 
near enough the time to have learned from stage-tradition, or 
the more certain information of his friend Sir William D'Ave- 
nant.* If he had only taken the folio edition of our author's 

* Sir William D'Avenant produced his first play at the thea- 
tre in Blackfi^erSf in 1629, when he was twenty-four years old?, 
at which time his passion for apple-hunting, we may presume, 
had subsided, and given way to more manly pursuits. That a 
young poet thus early acquainted with the stage, who appears 
to have had a g^eat veneration for our author, who was possess- 
ed of the only original picture of Shakspeare ever painted, who 
carefully preserved a letter written to him by King James, who 
himself altered four of his plays and introduced them in a new 
form on the stage, should have been altogether incurious about 
the early history and juvenile productions of the great luminary 
of the dramatick world (then only thirteen years dead) who 
happened also to be his god-father, and was by many reputed 
his fatlier, is not very credible. That he should have never made 
an enquiry concerning a play, printed with Shakspeare's name, 
and which appears to have been a popular piece at the very time 
when D'Avenant produced his first dramatick essay (a third 
edition of Periclet having been printed in 1630) is equally im- 
probable. And it is still more incredible, that our author's fiiend, 
old Mr. Heminge, who was alive in 1629, and principal proprie- 
tor and manager of the Globe and Blackfryers play houses, 
should not have been able to give him any information concern- 
ing* a play, which had beewprodMCfed «tlth.e former theatre, pro- 
bably while it was under Yiia ^it^cXJiOtv, «cvdL"\\vi \ifc«a. "wivftA. Vj 
hia company with gre&\ appVa\»e iox mwt xiaasi ^iJcJvxN?^ ^^-^s^. 
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works for his guide, without any other authority, he would have 
named The Tempest as his earliest production ; because it hap- 
pens to stand first in the volume. But however tliis may be, and 
whether, when Dryden entitled Pericles our author's first com- 
position, he meant to be understood literally or not, let it be re- 
membered, that he calls it fas Pericles ; that he speaks of it 
as the legitimate, not the spurious or adopted, offspring of our 
poet's muse ; as the sole, not the partial, property of Shakspeare. 

I am yet, therefore, unconvinced, that this draq^a was not 
written by our author. The wildness and irregularity of the fa- 
ble, the artless conduct of the piece, and the inequalities of the 
poetry, may, I think, be all accounted for, by supposing it either 
his first or one of his earliest essays in dramatick composition. 

Jlfalo7ie. 

On looking into Roscius AngUcanusy better known by the name 
of Dovmes the Prompter's Book, originally printed in 1708, and 
lately published by the ingenious Mr. Waldron of Drury Lane 
Theatre, I was not a little surprized to find, that Pericles, Prince 
of Tyre was one of the characters in which the famous Better- 
ton had been most applauded. — Could the copy from which this 
play was acted by him and his associates, be recovered, it would 
prove a singular curiosity ; at least, to those who have since 
been drudging thi'ough every scene of the original quarto, 1609, 
in the hope of restoring it to such a degree of sense and mea- 
sure as might give it currency with the reader. 

As for the present editor, he expects to be 

** Stopp'd in phials, and transfix'd with pins," 
on account of the readiness with which he has obeyed the se- 
cond clause of the Ovidian precept : 

** Cuncta prius tentanda ; sed immedicabile vulnus 
** Ense recidendum." 

When it is proved, however, that a gentle process might have 
been employed with equal success, let the actual cautery be re- 
jected, or applied to the remarks of him who has so freely used 
it. Steevens. 
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WORDS, PHRASES, CUSTOMS, AND PERSONS, 



EXPLAINED OR MENTIONED IN THE NOTES. 



A. address. III. 113. 

a, Vn. 160. IV. 32. 

a mile beyond the moon, XVII. addressed, IX. 137, 279. 

75. XIV. 58. 

a row, VI. 398. addrest, II. 359. 

abate, XI. 185. advance, XV. 338. 

abated, IX. 15. advancement, XIV, 228. 

- . - - Xin. 122. advantage, XVI. 326. 

ABC, VII. 297. adversaries, VI. 56. 
Aberg-avenny, lord, XI. 199. adversity, XII. 160. 

abide, VI. 252. advertise. III. 316. 

abjects, XI. 16. advertisement, IV. 280. 

about my brain, XV. 122. advertising and holy, HI. 477 

Abradas, X. 223. advice, II. 179. 

Abraham colour, III. 41. .... III. 481. 

abridgment, U. 355. .... V. 242. 

XV. 108. - - - - VI. 38. 

abroad, X. 203. - - - - VIII. 29. 

absolute, lU. 387. - - - . IX. 245. 

XVn. 220. - - - - XIV. 190. 

abstract. III. 119, 468. advised, IV. 333. 

abused, XIV. 321. VI. 401. 

aby, II. 328. IX. 18^ 

abysm, II. 16. , X. 273. 

accost. III. 177. XI. 63. 

accuse, X. 183. XVI. 218. 

Acheron, VII. 161. advocate, VI. 296. 

aconitum. IX. 139. adulterate, XI. 139. 

acquittance, XVI. 383. afeard, II. 87, 304. 

act, IX. 221. affect, IV. 28. 

action taking, XIV. 197. affect the letter, IV. 70. 

Adam Cupid, XU. 260. affection, IV. 100. 

adamant, II. 287. VI. 175. 

addition, XH. 85, 99, 150. affectioned, III. 218. 
additions, V. 218. affections, \X. \o»^ . 
xn.22. affects, XV\. ^Aa. 
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afTcereil, Vll. 19J, 
affied, VI. 127. 
affined, XVI. 291. 
aff'ront, VI. 303. 

- - - - XII. 33. 
.... XV. 123. 
affy, X. 222. 
■nu, !V. 234. 
IX. 31. 

a^d custom, XIII. 80. 
alulae, XVI. 240, 

Aj.i. IV. rfi. 

- - - xiv, 15. 
... XV. 209. 
aicry, XI. 43. 

airy devil, VH. 354. 
niry fame, XU. 43. ' 
iiir renmiiiiiiff, X\1L 300. 
AicL(I«s, Vlf. 309. 
alJeclk^st, X. J3S. 
alderman'a thumb.ring', VDI. 

239. 
ale, II. 182. 
a-Iife, VI. 274. 

all, XIV. 320. 

all armetl, II. 3B4. 

all hid, IV 79. 

;<1I obi-vliip, sni. 322. 

Lili to JI.U, XV.3iI. 

AlllialUi"m;iB, 111.24. 

\m,M':\yn.s»n,nm; VDI. 169. 

alliloraiiniiii, II. oG^ 

allow. III. 174. 

.... VI. 243. 

... - IX. 127. 

allow Uie wind, V. 291. 

allowance, XU. 80. 

XIII. 107. 

XV. 142. 

XVL 208. 

aUowed, HI, 72. 

IV. 133. 

XI 219. 

XV. 447. 

allowing, VI. 178, 

almanacks, ancient ones, VII, 
339. 

alma-basket, IV. 103. 
alone, II. 177. 
amaze. Ill, 160. 
. - - V. 19. 



ainaiie, X, 99. 

amaze the welkin, SI, 190. 

amazed, VU, 382, 395. 

- - . vni. 121. 

- . . XVL 141. 
. . - XII, 304. 
Amazonian chin, Xd. 65. 
amber, VI. 270. 
ambition, XL 301. 

ames ace, V. 216. 
amiss, XV, 210. 
amort, VI. 115. 
Amuiath, IX. 162. 
an, II. 259. 
. . in. 45. 

- - XII. 27, 
an if, n. 315. 
anchor, XV. 157. 
anchors, HI. 370. 
angel faces, XI. 377. 
angle, VI. 244. 

. - XV. 264. 
aniErht, V. 44. 
anon, anoii.lX. 80. 
.■iiif,*cr, XVI, 152, 
.^nlhropupliagiiiian, IIL 1.53. 
anticlpMe, Vll, 182. 
imlick, VIII. 18. 

- - . X. 96. 
antipoitcs, II. 314. 
:iniiiiiiil.v, W- 30. 
antres, XVI. 232. 
ape, XII. 261. 

. . XV. 200. 
Apemanlus, XV 321. 
apparent, IV 392. 
. - - -VL178. 
appeal, XIII, 393. 
apple-John, IX. 57. 
appointment, XII, 143. 
appi-ehensiiin, X,52. 
apprcliciisivcIX. 134. 

XIV. 61. 

approbation, 01. 329, 470. 

- - - - VL207. 
. . - . IX. 309. 
.... .XVI.2r. - 
approof, V. 176. 
approve, IV. 371. 

. - - XV. 6,269. 
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, XV. 407. 
vitx, HI. 244. 
an bird, XUI. 281. 
ate, VII. 227. 
XIV. 191. 
ine, V. 13. 
tine, XVU. 283. 
r, n. 31. 
ies, IV. 311. 
aent, n. 324. 

- - IV. 236. 

- - V. 64. 

. - VI. 243. 

- - vni. 209. 
. - IX. 271. 

- - XV. 357. 
ne, XII. 173. 
)Ue, XU. 72. 

10, VU. 361. 
Xn. 51. 

, VII. 25. 

in. 98. 
VUI. 350. 

IV. 99. 

late, Xni. 42. 
lated, VIII. 314. 
ial, n. 321. 
302. 

•art, X. 172. 
ise, XV. 238. 
-house, XI. 290. 
X. 202. 
uon, II. 99. 

XV. 80. 

XVI. 224. 
go, XII. 60. 
ed, XV. 175. 
ince, XV. 247. 
;d, VI. 371. 

- vn. 330. 
shed, IX. 360. 
jer, V. 288. 

hand, VI. 51. 
id, quoth pick-purse, 
[. 197. 
ita, V. 72. 

V. 210. 
V. 144. 

11. 305. 
;, V. 79. 

58, XII. 245. 
, IX. 181. 
2L. XVU. 



atone, VIII. 16. 

- - XIII. 238. 

- - XVI. 23, 369. 
attask, XIV. 185. 
attended, X. 394. 
attent, XV. 34. 
attorney, X. 120. 

- - - XI. 173. 
avaunt, XI. 251. 
averring notes, XVI. 171. 
Audrey, V. 88. 

aug^e hole, VII. 114. 
aukward, XVU. 271. 
Aumerle, VIII. 42, 119. 
aunts, VI. 247. 
away with, IX. 100. 
awful, II. 209. 
awful banks, IX. 122- 
awless, XI. 77. 
aye, H. 62, 246. 

B. 

Baccare, VI. 60. 
badged, VII. 110. 
baffled, VIH. 15, 165. 
Bajazet's mule, V. 256. 
bake elf locks, XII. 248. 
bale, Xin. 11. 
baleful, X. 116. 
balked, VIH. 151. 
ban dog, X. 151. 
Banbury cheese. III. 18. 
band, VI. 380. 

- - Xin. 283. 
bands, VIH. 278. 
bandy, XIV. 169. 
banked, VII. 404. 
Banks's horse, IV. 23. 
banning, X. 105. 
banquet, VI. 140. 

- - - Xin. 270. 
bans, XIV. 211. 
Barbason, IX. 240. 
barber-monger, XIV. 198. 
bare, U. 197. 

- - - Xin. 155. 
Bargulus, X. 223. 
barm, n. 265. 
barnacles, II. 116. 
bame, VI. 237. 
bams, IV. ^Sa. 
barren, XL ^11. 

Ff 
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Baraton, IX. 175. 
Bartbolomew boar pig, IX. ?5. 
base, XVI. 149. 
base court. Mil. 90. 
base degrees, XlV. 29. 
base life, XIV. 229, 
bases. XVII. 167 
BaiilUco, VII. 300. 
basilisk, VIIl. 213, 196. 
babilLaks, IX. 363. 
basonatidewcr, XV. 361. 
basta. VI. 41. 
BastarU, A'lll. 232. 

- - - III. 40r. 
bat. XIV, 314. 
batcli.XII. 139. 
baU, ni:40. 

- - VI. 106. 
baling, XII. 309. 
btttlct. V. 44. 
batter, XV. 185. 
bauble, V. 283. 

- - . XU. 384. 
buwcoclc, VI. 172, 
bav.lil. 332. 

bay curUl, V, 315. 
bavtriTB, Vlll, J8, 
hay BinUow, IU.2S2. 
T):.-v-llaia'8C.'..'>lic, XI. 109, 111. 
Lewlsmnn. \ III. 77. 
beak, ir. 26. 
beam, XII. 185. 
bcarahraiii, XII. 232. 
beni- in band, IV, 271. 

IX. 22. 

bcar-bRilinfr, n. 343. 

beard, VIII. 291. 

, . .IX. 292. 

. . - XV, 109, 

beards. V, 59. 

. . VII, 33. 

bearing, n". 206, 

beiiring cloth, VI, 239, 

bears liis bead, XII, 45. 

beast wilb two baciis, XV1.20r. 

beat. X. 156. 

beating, II, 132 

beaver. IX, 119. 

- - . XV. 37- 
ileauclianip, \niie, IX, 85. 
Jfciidfort, Edmond, OkiiVs oS 

Somerset, 5i, 417. 



beautified, XV, 84. 

becalm, XVI. 300. 

becks, XV, 341. 

bedfeUow. IX. 243. 

bedlam, X, 266. 

bedward, Xni. 32. 

beef Billed, XSt. 58. 

beeUes, SV, 55. 

beg us, IV. 134. 

Beggar and King, VUL 13S- 

bchavioiir, VII, 283. 

btl».wls, D,5r-4. 

belching «h»le, XVtl. 200. 

Wli't'd, XYI, 200. 

Hell book and candle, VII. 356. 

Wlongings, III. 313. 

be-mete, VI. 121, 

btmolled. VI, 99, 

bend up, XU. 76. 

- ■ ■ IX, 271. 
bend you, XV. 28. 

bends Bilomings, Xltl. 244, 
benefit, X, 117. 
benefilB, XIV. 182, 
bent, \V 7<>. 
bent of honour, IV. 266, 
benumbed, XU, 72, 
Bcrgomask dance, II. 373. 
Bermudas, U. 28. 
beslircw, 11. 295. 
best, IX, 274. 
best indued, IX. 249, 
bestow, V. 119. 
bcBlowed, UI. 405. 
btslrimght, \l. 26. 
l.esU'id,XIlI, 65, 
bestride, IX. 9, 
-. - - XUI. 137. 
beteem, II. 348. 
beieeme, XV. 30. 
better, VII 122. 

- - -XV. 391. 
llevis, XI. 201. 
bevv, XI..230. 
bewrav, X. 293. 

. - '■ XIV. 194, 269. 
bcvond, II. 59. 
BJzoniaii, IX. 176. 

- . - - X. 235. 
bias cheek, XII. 143. 
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bid, XI 751. 
bidthf '■■ ' 11- 153. 
biii.^-.;. A. Ii9. 
"birjjni. I~'.. 145. 
biiijeriv, UI 14a. 
bilbu, ni. lU 
TjilboBs, XV 260. 
bill, X, S9. 
bills, IV. 344. 

- - V, 19. 

- - X. 249. 
bin, XVI. 56. 
bird-boll, IV. 180. 
UsHon, XIII. 48. 

- - - XV. 117. 
bitter, XV. 169. 
bitter jests, VI. 113. 
bitter sweeting. XI!. 284. 
black cornered night, XV. 441. 
black man, IV. 233. 
Black-nmnday, IV. 34r. 
Llackprincc, V. 285. 
blacks, VI. 174. 

Blancli, VII. 154,333. 
blank, XIV. 143. 

- - XV. 199. 

blank »nd level, VI. 310. 
blast, XV. 237. 
blench, 1U. 456. 

- - - VI. 188. 

- - .XII. 14, 67. 

- - - XV. 123. 
blent, HI. 194. 

. . IV. 377. 
blessing, VI. 320. 
bUndworm, II. 393. 

- - . - VII. 170. 
blistered, XI. 229. 
block, IV. 183. 

- . - XIV. 310. 
blood, IV. 207. 

- . XII. 75, 103. 

- - XV, 398. 
blood drinkinfr, X. 196. 
blood and judgTnent, XV. 145. 
bloodless, XII. 43. 

bloody fire, III. 154, 
bloody youth, iX. 113, 
blot, Vn, 307, J35. 
blow, n. 78. 
blown, Xin. 176, 405, 



blown, XVn, 283. 

blows, \1H, 343, 

blue bottle, IX. 180. 

blue caps, ^111-240. 

blue coals, VI. 100. 

blurted, XVII. 343. 

blusii like a black dog, XVII. 

86. 
board, ni. 177. 
-XV, 6 



bobh'd, XVI, 392. 
bodged, X. 305. 
bndkin, XV. 130. 
Bohemian, III. 134. 
boitier. III. 43. 
boldni^ss. in.440. 
tolJ3,XIV. 325. 
bolted, VI, 279. 

- - - IX. 249. 
hollered, Vll. 130, 
bDltinjrhu'.ch, VUl, 246. 
bombard, Vril, 346. 
bombast, IV, 151. 

. - - Vin. 238. 

bom robis, IX. 93, 100. 

bonnettcd, Xril, 62. 

bonny 5H-eet Robin, XV, 336, 

bons, XII, 280. 

bony priaer, V, 39. 

book, VIII. 109. 

books, IV. 183. 

- - - vm, 269. 
boot, ni. 371, 

- - VI, 391. 
. . VIII, 15. 

- - XI. 139, 186. 

- - XIV, 351. 
boots, II. 144. 

boots, fashion of, V, 235, 
bore, X. 314. 

- - XV. 228. 
bores, XI. 308. 
borne in hand, XV. 80. 
borrowed cap, IX. St. 
bosky, n. 104. 
bosomed, XIV. 335. 
bols, XVII. 164. 
botaedspidbr,XI,42. 
bottom, II. 203. 
Boulogne gate, KV. 105. 

- - - ■moMliv,'(,N.-yi5, 
UowcViver, Cxs-ivTvA, 'SA-l*-^ 
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bourn, VI. 174. 

- - xn. 85. 

. - Xin. 189. 
. - XIV. 261, 301. 
bow, V. 92. 
bower, XUI. 112. 
bowUnes, XVII. 198. 
bowling, VI. 278. 
bow stnngs, II. 260. 
bpabe, XVI. 86. 
braoe, XVI. 224. 

- - XVII. 164. 

- • of kinsmen, XII. 385. 
brach, VI. 14. 

- - xn. 63. 

- - XIV. 171, 264. 
braid, V. 263. 
brain's flow, XV. 459. 
brake, II. 302. 

- - X. 351. 
Brakes of vice, ID. 344. 
bras, IX. 332. 
brazier, XI. 346. 
braved, VI. 122. 

- - - XI. 185. 
bravely, IX. 331. 
bravery, III. 331. 

- - - V. 54. 
brawl, IV. 41. 
bray, VII. 352. 
break, XVII. 94. 
break up, IV. 57, 345. 
" - - - Jv. ^5' 
break with, H. 158. 
breast, III. 206. 
breath, VII. 362. 

- - - XII. 79, 148. 

- - - XV. 422. 
breathed, XV. 308, 383. 
breatliing courtesy, IV. 423. 
breech, UI. 117. 
breeched, VII. 112. 
breechinj^, VI. 78. 
breeds, III. 362. 
brewer's horse, vm. 280. 
bribe buck, III. 146. 
bridal, XVI. 353. 

brief, n. 355. 

- - V. 221. 

- - VII. 306. 

- - vra. 310. 

hritBy, XIII. 338. 



bring, IX. 252. 
bring out, XV. 418. 
brize, XU. 35. 

- - xm. 306. 

broach, XVII. 68. 
broached, IX. 358. 
brock. III. 239. 
brogues, XVI. 128. 
broken, XI. 324. 
broken mouth, V. 215. 
broken tears, XII. 137- 
broker, II. 152. 

- - - Vn. 332. 

- - - XII. 196. 

- - - XV. 46. 
brokes, V. 246. 
brooch, IV. 142. 
brooched, XHI. 369. 
brooches, IX. 61. 
brooded, VII. 359. 
broom groves, II. 103. 
brow of youth, X. 277. 
brown paper, III. 443. 
Brownist, IH. 254. 

bruising irons, XI. 175. 
bruit, X. 398. 

- - XV. 449. 
bruited, VII. 236. 

- - - X. 46. 
brush of time, X. 277. 
brutish sting, V. 53. 
Brutus, X. 225. 
buckle, IX. 76, 
buckler, VHI. 230. 

bucklers, IV. SO-i. 
Bucklersbury, III. 97. 
bud, XVI. 20. 
buff jerkin, VTH. 161. 
bug, X. 408. 
bugle, IV. 191. 
bugs, VI. 54. 

- - XVI. 150, 261. 
bulk, XI. 48. 

- - XV. 76. 
bully-rook, HI. 30. 
bumbard, II. 66. 
bumbards, XI. 352. 
bung, IX. 65. 
bunting, V. 230. 
burgonet, XIII. 222. 
B\\t^\M\dY» Isabel, duchess of. 
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burial, XV. 253. 

burthen of a wooing dance, 

\l. 47. 
Burton heath, >1 26. 
bum day light, IIL 51. 

X1L243. 

burst, VI. 12, 99. 

- - IX. 110. 

- - XVI. 204. 

- - xva 22& 

bury, Vm. 111. 
bush at taverns, V. 145. 
buskv, vm. 312. 
but, il. 20. 

- - VL 80, 125. 
butt shaft, rv. 28. 
buttery, VI. 22. 
buxom, IX. 288. 
buy this dear, IL 334. 
buz, XV. 105. 

C. 

caddis garter, vm. 221. 
caddisses, VI. 269. 
cade, X. 228. 
cadent, XFV'. 182. 
ca^e, X. 229. 
Cain-coloured, m. 40. 
caitiff, vm. 19. 
Caius, Dr. m. 42. 
cake is dough, YL 139. 
Calchas, XII. 17. 
calculate, XIV. 23. 
calf's skin, Vn. 341. 
Calipolis, IX. 71. 
caliver, IX. 103. 
callet, X. 329. 

- - XVI. 380. 
calling, V. 24. 
Cambridge, Richard, earl of, 

IX. 232. 
Camelot, XIV. 202. 
camomile, Vm. 243. 
canaries, m. 65. 
canary, IV. 41. 

- - - V. 200. 
cancel, X\TL 132. 
Cancer, XH. 82. 
candle mine, IX. 80. 
candle wasters, IV. 279. 
candles of the night, IV. 427. 
cAndlesdckSf IX. 325. 

F f 2 



caaker,nr. ISS. 
- - - vm. 184- 



a. 

canihaU, IIL 70. 
canstick, ^TIL 269- 
can:Ie,^1IL 2J8l 



castoes, IIL 1S6. 
74. 



^ - - jm^ ■** - 

caaras dnbcr, XVIL 22^ 

c^>,r%.428L 

c^ vhk 9osgK^aam^ IV 1^ 

cainble, IT. 71. 

- - - V.17L 

- - - ^TL -SSjl- 
. . . XL«&,SS4. 

- . - \SL\24, 
' . . X>M». 

- . . X>XSj»1 
Cap^ft noooacat, XIL j^: 
cafKtnlase, ^TIL 277. 
ca|»ecliia, XIL L%. 
capnckns, V. tti 
rapfa?^, V. \6fL 
captain i4 

captions, V, 191. 
captirate, X. 45. 
carack, XW. 217. 
caravart, IX 1^, 
carbcAi^, VIIL 32^. 
aaiftncht, X\7L 4X 
carbur.rlea, XV, U4. 
card,\TL29. 
card, XV 24«. 
carded, \1IL 27Z^ 
Card*ius B^^wi/^euu, IV U^ 
cart, IX L50, 

- - XIL 326. 
carcrful, Ul. 2h\, 
car^irw, IIL 'tX 
carkaiMt, \ L 357 
carl, XVI 147. 
carlo*, V. 105, 
carnal, XL Wj, 

' ' 'XW'z^fj, 
carou»«, XV 'z>ii 
carpeu, VI */6. 
carry, XL '^A 
carry '/i-^nt, \\\ '//* 
carry o«it , XV\ . '^//. 
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cut, XV. 154. 


cess, Vm. 194. 


cue. III. 297. 


ehace, IX. 227. 


. - V. 252. 


chalice. XII. 55. 


. - VI. 380. 


challenge, XL 263. 


c»M!oriive..IX.3r2. 


chamber, XI. 78. 


c»aed Uon, VII. 349. 


cliamberers, XVI. 323. 


cases, XVII. 210. 


chambers, IX. 61, 269. 


oisques, IX. 300. 


. - - . XI. 233. 


csssock, V. 270. 


change, XIII. 54. 


cast, U, 60. 


chrnigeling, II. 263. 


- - III. 397. 


... - VI. 339. 


- - VII. 105, 224. 


. - - - XV. 264. 


- . IX. 157. 


channel, X. 328. 


- - XVI. 279. 


chantry, UI, 290. 


- - XVII. 160. ' 


cliaoa 13 come again, XVI. 305 


cast in his mood, XVI. 293. 


chapman, IV. 29. 


cwt lips, V. 95. 


character, VI. 236. 


CMtiliM. III. 76. 


.... XIV. 193. 


(.:uililiBno viileo, in. 176- 


. - - . XV. 41. 


rwtle, XU. 175. 


charactcrj', HI. 151. 


cut In botUe, TV. 191. 


XIV 46. 


CttUian, in, 56,211. 


chai-acts, UI. 461. 


catch, HI. 210. 


chares, XIII. 373. 


catling, XII, 360. 


charge, IV. 185. 243. 


caUing*. XU. 124. 


chai-ge house, IV. 105. 




rliary, XV, 40. 


rav«leroe», IX. 173. 


cliariness. III. 53. 


cariure, XV. 111. 


Charles wain, Vm. 193. 


MUtcl, XV. 39. 


charm, VI. 109. 


cautelotls, XIII. 134. 


cliarraed, VII. 238. 


. . - -XIV. 37. 


tbameco, X.17I 


cauterize, XV. 445. 


charter, XllI- 38. 


cease, V, 302. 


chaste as the icicle, Xni. 163 


- - - X. 273. 


Chatham, clerk of. X. 331. 


ceawd, X^'. 345. 


cliaudron, VII. 171. 


censer, VI. 120. 


rlieater, IX. 64. 


... IX. 179. 


check, VIII, 130. 


censure, U. 151. 


. . -XVI. 85. 


... VI. 197- 


checking, XV- 331. 


... X, 44, 121, 144. 


cheer. 11. 316, 370. 


- - . X(. 70. 201. 


- - - X. 20. 


- - . XIV. 330. 


cherry pit, 111,365. 


- - - XVI. 428. 


cheveril, XI. 252. 


censured. 111. 340. 


. . - XU. 284. 


- - - - VII. 226, 319. 


cheveril glove, IIJ. 245. 


centre, XII. 40. 


chew. XIV. 16. 


centuries, Xlll. 35. 


chcwct, VIII. 313. 


cerrmonies, XIV. 8, 48. 


chi<le, IX. 266. 




chide wilh, XVI. 382. 


certes, U. 90. 


chides, XlV 96. 


- - - IV. 76. 


t'tt\ttavi,VV?M> 


- - - XI. 202, 


. - - -s.-o.'is. 
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chiding-, XVn. 197. 
chief, XV. 42. 
chUd, XIV. 258. 
child changed, XIV. 318. 
childin^ autumn^ II. 279. 
china dishes. III. 348. 
chop logick, Xn. 333. 
chioppine, XV. 109. 
chopping-, Vni. 127. 
chough^ V. 256. 

- - - XV. 266. 
choughs, II. 60, 312. 
Christendom, VII. 371. 
Christendoms, V. 169. 
chrysom, IX. 253. 
chrystals, IX. 259. 
chuck, IV. 106. 

- - . vn. 139. 
. - - XIII. 337. 
chuffs, Vm. 208. 
cicatrice, V. 100. 
circummured, HI. 427. 
circumstance, II. 203. 

XVI. 195. 

circumstanced, XVI. 355. 
cital, vm. 320. 

'cite, II. 174. 
civil, V. 71. 

- - IX. 113, 223. 

- . XVI. 108. 

- - XII. 309. 
clack dish. III. 416. 
clamour, VI. 236, 272. 
. - - XIV. 292. 
clang, VI. 53. 

clap, VI. 171. 

clap hands, IX. 369. 

clap in. III. 447. 

clapped i' the clout, IX. 95. 

Clarence, Lionel, duke of, X. 

51. 
Claribel, n. 49. 
claw, IV. 197. 
clean, VI. 333. 

. - vm. 70. 

- - XIV. 22. 

clear heavens, XV. 403. 
clear life, II. 95. 
clearest, XIV. 302. 
cleave, II. 111. 
cleaving the pin, IV. 63* 
clerkly, U. 166. 



clerkly, lU. 135. 
cley, XVI. 195. 
cUff, xn. 165. 
cling, vn. 232. 
clinquant, XI. 200. 
clip, n. 104. 

- - Xin. 137, 345, 405. 
clippeth, VII. 401. 
clipping, VI. 312. 
close, vm. 38. 

close exploit, XI. 127. 
closely, vn. 376. 
cloudy, IX. 85. 
clout, IV. 63. 

- - XIV. 305. 
clouted, XVI. 128. 
clown, V. 178. 
clubs, V. 128. 

- - X. 29. 

- - XI. 348. 

- - xvn. 26. 

clutch, vn. 82, 332. 
clutched, Xni. 118. 
coach fellow, m. 62. 
coasting welcome, XU. 145. 
cobloaf, XII. 59. 
cock, VII. 104. 

- - XIV. 299. 

- - XV. 356. 
cock and pye, m. 29. 

IX. 155. 

cock crowing, XV. 36. 
cock shut time, XI. 171. 
cockatrice, XI. 123. 
cockle, Xm. 88. 
cockle hat, XV. 211. 
cockled, IV. 94. 
cockles, XVII. 245. 
cockney, ni. 277. 
codling. III. 190. 
coffer of Darius, X. 38. 
coffers, XVII. 201. 
coffin, VI. 120. 

- - XIV. 220. 

- - xvn. 93. 

cog, IV. 118. 
cogging, XII. 188. 
cognizance, XVI. 69. 
coigne, Vn. 61. 
coignes, XVH. 190. 
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cold, V. 163. 

- . XV. 359. 
coUeiKued, XV. 21. 
collection, XVI, 180. 
eoUied, U. 349. 
collier, Ul. 365- 
coUop, V'l. Ir4. 
Colmes inch, VII. 34. 
colours, S, 49. 
colt, IV. 321. 

- - VUl. 206. 
columbines, XV 333. 
«omiirt, XV 10. 
comblniite, 111. 4&5. 
combine, lU. 451. 
... V U2. 
comfort, XIV, 45. 
oomfoiting, VI. 212. 
.... XIV. 239. 
comeioff. 111. 346. 
comes off well, XV. 310. 
toninience, IX. 135. 
commend, VU. 123. 

- - - - VU!. 88. 
.... XII. 128. 
commends, VU. 6B, 
commiision, XIV. 334. 

- - - . Xll. 341. 
commit, XIV. 249. 
committed, XVI. 376. 
commodity, VIII. 164. 
.... IX. 33. 

in proof, XIV. 38. 
, IX, 126. 
lOnty, VI. 31. 

r, XV. a2r. 
companies, IX. 206. 
companion, V. 30r. 
.... VI. 388. 

- - - - XIII, 132, 163. 
.... XVI. 381. 
company, V. 265. 
corapurativf, Mil. 164, ST*, 
compare, Xll. lo3, 
comparison, S. 117 
compassed cape, VI, 133. 
compassed window, XII. 25. 
compassionate, VIII. 29. 
competitor, II. 183. 
competitors, IV. 33. 

XI. 159. 

XUl,274. 



complain, VU. 18. 
complement, IV. 14. 

IX. 249. 

complexion, XV. 50. 
comply, XV. 104, 272. 
composition, XVI. 223. 
compoiture, XV. 438. 
comptible. III. 191. 
con thanks, XV. 431. 
eon him thanks, V. 369. 
concealed wells, VII. 407- 
conceit, VI. 381. 

- . . VU.359. 
... XI. 101. 

- - . XV. 189. 

- - - Xn. 397. 
conceived to scope, XV. 315: 
conception, XV. 91. 
concludes, VII. 290. 
conclusion, XVI. 336, 
conclusions, XV, 195. 

XVI. 51. 
concolincl, TV. 40. 
concupy, XD. 175. 
condition, IV. 324. 

- . . . V. 36. 

- - - .IX. 133, 361. 
XIV. 43. 

- - - . XVI. 274, 367. 
conditions, n. 197. 

. - - . V.270. 

- - . . XIV. 292. 
. - - - XVII. 196. 
condole, U. 356. 
conduct, II, 132. 

. . . Vlll. 165. 

- - . X. 177. 

. . - Sn. 303. 
coney catcher. 111. 18. 

VL136. 

confess and be hanted, XTI. 

359. 
confession, XII. 50. 
confirm, XV. 332. 
conformable, XI. 261. 
contbund, XHI. 31, 191, 217, 

285. 
. . - . XVI, 24. 

- . . . XVII. 283. 
confoundea, IX. 270. 
tQi.(,«(tMi», XU. 92. 
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conject, XVI. 311. 
conjecture, IV. 263. 
conjuring', XV. 205. 
consent, IV. 131. 

- - - vn. 80. 
. - - vm. 18. 

- - - IX. 35, 159, 244. 

- - - X. 10. 

- - - xni.73. 

- - - XV. 446. 
consign, XVI. 133. 
consigned, Xll. 136. 
consort, II. 205. 
consuls, XVI. 199. 
consummation, XVI. 133. 
constancy, II. 354. 
constant. III. 283. 

- - - V. 105. 

- - - Xn. 106. 

- - - xra. 15. 

- . - XIV. 135, 324. 
constantly. III. 42r. 
construction, VIII. 45. 
contain, IV. 426. 
contemptible spirit, IV. 228. 
content, XII. 32. 
continent, XIV. 241. 

- - - - XV. 208. 

continents, 11. 2r2. 
continuate, XVI. 354. 
conti'action, XV. 182. 
contraries, XV. 395. 
contrarious quests. III. 429. 
contrive, VI. 56. 
. - - XIV. 55. 
control, II. 43. 

- - - vn. 284. 

convenient, XIV. 241. 
convent. III. 304, 466. 
convented, XI. 324. 
conversation, XI. 107. 

XIII. 269. 

XVn. 153. 

converse, XIV. 167. 
converse of breath, IV. 147- 
convertite, VII. 397. 
convey. III. 32. 

- - - XrV. 159. 
conveyance, X. 24, 371. 
conveyed, IX. 212. 
conveyers, VIII. 110. 
convicted, VII. 361. 



convince, Vn. 200. 

- - - XII. 70. - 

- - - XVn. 142. 
convinced, XVI. 27. 
convive, XII. 158. 
cooling card, X. 107. 
copatain hat, VI. 136. 
cope, V. 37. 

- . XI. 219, 

- - xvn. 256. 

Cophetua, IV. 58. 

- - - - IX. 175. 
copp'd, XVII. 131. 
copy, VI. 394. 
coragio, TI. 133. 
Connthian, VIII. 217. 
corky, XIV. 271. 
corollary, II. 101. 
coronet, X. 117- 

corporal of the field, IV. 52. 
corrigible, XIH. 363. 
corrosive, X. 212. 
corruptibly, VII. 415. 
costard, IV. 44. 

- - - XI. 53. 
costermonger, IX. 28. 
coted, XV. 96. 
Cotswold, IX. 92. 

Cots wold games. III. 16. 
couch, XVI. 389. 
council. III. 13. 
countenance. III. 464. 
counter, V. 53. 
counter caster, XVI. 201. 
counter-check, VII. 315. 
counterfeit, IV. 374. 

- - - - V. 265. 

- - - - XV. 442. 
counterpoints, VI. 73. 
counters, VI. 250. 
counties, IV. 271. 

- . - VII. 397. 
county. III. 198. 

- - - V. 253. 
couplement, IV. 137- 
courier, VII. 68. 
course, VII. 234. 
courses, II. 11. 

court cupboard, XII. 250. 
court of g^ard, X. 39. 

^W\.'i«k7. 

^N\.*3a'2». 
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court holy water, XlV. 238. 
courtesies, IV. 271. 
courtsies. III. 235. 
courtezans pictures, XVII. 236. 
cousin, VIIL 193. 

- - - XII. 252. 
cousins, IV. 196. 
cowers, XVU. 237. 
cowl-staff. III. 100. 
coxcomb. III. 156. 

- - - - XIV. 170. 
coy, n. 335. 
coyed, XIII. 155. 
coystril. III. 176. 

- - - XVII. 258. 
coziers* catches. III. 214. 
crab, II. 268. 

crabs, IV. 159. 
crack, VII. 20. 

- - IX. 94. 

- - XIII. 23. 

crack of doom, VII. 179. 
cracked crowns, Vlll. 216. 
cracked in the rinp, XV. 110. 
craftily quaUfied, XVI. 280. 
cranking^, VDI. 358. 
cranks, XIII. 10. 
crare, XVI. 127. 
craven, VI. 68. 

- . - XV. 207. 
cravens, XVI. 94. 
create, IX. 244. 
credent, lU. 288, 455. 

- - - VI. 175. 
creep, XII. 116. 
crescive, IX. 207. 
cressets, VIII. 254. 
crewel, XIV. 213. 
crisp, II. 107. 

. - Vm. 180. 
. - XV. 417. 
crisped, IV. 371- 
Crispin, IX. 329. 
critical, II. 356. 
. - - XVI. 267. 
critick, IV. 86. 

- - - Xn. 172. 
crocodile tears, XVI. 370. 
crone, VI. 215. 
crooked, VIII. 45. 
cross, V. 43. 

cross gartered, HI. 2Aa, 244. 



crossed, XV. 337, 373. 
crosses, IV. 22. 

- - - IX. 31. 
crow-keeper, XTV. 304. 
crown up, Xn. 105. 
crowned, XV. 357, 421. 

- - - XVn. 273. 
crownet, XUI. 353. 
crush a cup, XIL 230. 
crushed, XD. 22. 
cruzadocs, XVI. 342: 
crv, XUI. 120, 150. 

- * - XV. 162. 
cry aim, HI. 89. 

- - - Vn. 314. 
cry'd game. III. 79. 
crys on, XV. 288. 
cub^rawr.,XIV. 234. 
cuckoo, vm. 314. 
cuckoo buds, IV. 156. 
cudj^cl thy brains, XV. 243. 
cue, XV. 120. 

cues, IL 3)3. 
cuisses, VIII. 299. 
cunning", VI. 37, 77. 

- - - vm. 247. 

- - - XVI. 303. 

- - - XVII. 204. 
cunning of a carper, XV. 419. 
curb, XV. 191. 

curfew, XIV. 253. 
curfew bell, XD. 252. 
curled, XVI. 219. 
curious, VI. 126. 

- - - xm. 283. 

curiosity, XIV. 133, 153. 

- - -' XV. 426. 
currents, VIH. 213. 
cursed, IX. 219. 

• - - xn. 183. 
curst, VI. 240. 
curtail dog, m. 53. 
curtle axe, V. 32. . 
cushion, Vm. 242. 
custom, VI. 314. 
customer, V. 308. 

- - - - VI. 388. 

- - - - XVI. 364. 
Cut, m. 219. 

- - VIII. 193. 

cwX- «xv\i\wv^ \3».V, m. 105. 
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cutOe, IX. 65. 
cypress, III. S32. 
- - - X. 203. 
Cyprus, m. 351. 



daffed, IV. 227. 
dag^rs of lath, vm. 239. 
daisy, XV. 225. 
daUy, ni.332. 
jDamoscus, X, S?. 
dancing rapier, XVII. 36. 
danger, XI. 21S. 
dank, \1II. 194. 
Danskers, XV 73. 
dare, in. 454. 
dark house, V. 226. 
darker. XIV 135. 
darkling, 11. 29fi. 
... - XIII. 36r. 
darnel, X. 68. 

- - - XIV. 294. 
darraign, X. 335. 
Sate, XII. 30. 
daub, XIV. 279. 
di,ubery. III 134. 
dan-ning, XIV. 195. 
ilayhcd. 111. 334. 
... XI. 114. 
day woinan,IV. 26. 
dead as dnor nail, IX. JTT. 
deafened porta, XVII. 263. 
deal upon, XI. 130. 
dealt on, XIII. 310. 
dear, IV. 155. 

- . VUI. 331. 

- - XII. 177, 178. 

- - XV. 451. 
dear c:!pence,ll. 254. 
dear soul, XV 144. 
dearest, IV 29. 

- - - XVI. 328. 
dcarn, XIV. 273. 

- - - XVII. 190. 
dearth, XV. 268. 
deatli tokens, XII. 83. 
death's faol, III. 389. 
dcatU's head, IX. 75. 
debitor, X\I. 201, 
debitor and creditor, XVI. li 
deboslied, 11. 83. 

- - - . V. 304. 



Decimus Brutus, XIV. 8. 
decked, II. 23. 
decline, XI, 141. 

- - - XJI. 76. 
deem, XII. 137 
default, V. 224. 
defeat, XV, 131. 
defeat, XVI. 251. 
defeatures, VI. 403. 
defence, V. 9t. 
defend, XVI. 247. 
defensible, IX. 56. 
defiance. III. 402. 
defilv, Vl[. 174. 
defy,' VII. 363. 

- - Vin. 188. 

- - XII, 373. 
delation*, XVI. 307. 
delay. Hi. 20a 
delighted, 111.399. 

' - - - XVI. 158, 249. 
demeriu, xni. 18. 
' - - XVI. 214. 
demise, XI. 14B, 
denav 111.230. 
dpiiicr. XI. 59. 
denude, XV 399. 
depart, 3V 34. 
departed, VU. 331. 
depend, XIV. 180. 
deprive, XV. 55. 
dL-racinatc, XII. 41. 
derogate, XIV. 181. 
descant, II. 153. 

- - - XI. 12. 
desert, II. 173. 

dcsen inaccessible, V. 56. 
deserved, Xlll. lOl 
deipateheil, XV. 63. 
desperate, XII. 334. 
desperately mortal, III. 439. 
despised time, XVI. 309. 
determine, XIII. 171. 
determined, IX. 147. 

- - - - Xi. 30. 
(letPsLable, XU. 371. 
devise englnea, XVI. 384. 
dewberries, II, 307. 
Uiablo,XVI.3flS. 

, nii,nn, V. 111. 

Diarfsbvii, \\.1iW. 
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dibble, \t. 261. 

Diccon, X]. 187. 

Dido, 11. 50. 

<Ue, V. 98. 

die men like doga, IX. 70. 

die the dutb, n. 346. 

HI. 386. 

die upon, n.2B9. 
diet, V. 305. 

- - XI. 17. 
difference, XV. 225. 
diffuied. III. 130. 

- . . Xr. 21. 

- - - XIV. 166. 
digresB, VL 88. 

- - - Vm.l2S. 
dig^ression, IV. 2S. 
Jildo>, VI. 267 
dilemms, V. 350. 

(line with duke Humphry, : 

144. 
.lint, XIV. 79- 
ilirectitude, XIII. 141. 
<lisable, V, 107. 

- - - X. 107. 
discandying, XIII. 328. 
diaclose, XV. 357. 
discomfort, VU. 20. 
disconlcntinif, VI. 386. 
diBcOUtentB, Vni 315. 
.... Xm. 217. 
diicuii, IX. 336. 
disd^EiI, VIII. 185. 
liiscBse, X. 5S. 
dieeaBCB, XIV. 144. 
diBgrace, XIII. 7- 
dishnbitcdiVll 315 
<lislike, XII. 266. 
disnies, XII. 65. 
dUnatured, XlV. 182. 
disparked,Vill. 70. 
dispoaition, XV. 54. 
disputable, V. 48. 
disputation, Xin. 322. 
.lisscat, VII. -216. 
dissemble. III. 280. 
.... XI. 59, 65. 
(liBsembling. XI. 11. 
diitancc. Mi. (30. 
distaste, XII. 70. 
Jtstenipei'. IX. 67 246. 
disteniperalurc, U. 277. 



205. 

distraiijfbt, XII- 351. 
Dilis.X.152. 
diven, V. 40, 
dWidablc. XII. 42, 
divided, XI. 90. 
divine uittBrity, XH. 1J2. 
division, XII- 327, 
dinBlons. ^lU. 264. 
do, IV. 387. - 
domeri:;lit,IS, 173. 
doc'is. III. 4^6. 
doff, Vll. 203, 341. 

- - VIU. 312. 

- - XIII, 338. 
doing, VI, 186. 
dole, VI. 39, 177. 

, . .IX. la 
dolour, U, 47 
dolphin, V 213, 
don, Xlil. 239. 

- - XVII, 14. 
done, Ui, 333. 

- - X. 88, 93, 381. 
. - XV. 364. 
dovcB, XIII, 166, 
Dover CUff, XIV. 29a 
double, IV, 428, 

. . . XVI, 213. 
double ton^e, U. 393. 
double vouchers, XV. 247. 
doubt, XIII, 94. 
dout, IX 323. 

- . XV, 51. 
dou-le, li. 94. 

down a down, HI. 42. 
down Kjred, XV, 76. 
drathmii, XlV 81. 
driiKoji., of tiie night, XVI. 53. 
drave, XIII. 199. 
draught. XII. 164. 
XV 443, 
ilraw.lll, 351. 
. . IV- 384, 357, 

- - VUI. 295. 
. . IX, 45. 
drawn fox, Vin, 286. 
dress, VIIT. 95. 

- - w>. ^y4. 
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drink, XV. 316. 
driven bed, XVI. 240. 
drollery, H. 89. 
drurable. III. 100. 
dry, II. 20. 
dry foot. VI. 379. 
dry hand, III. 178. 

- - - - IV. 204. 
due dame, V. 48. 
dudgeon, Vn. 83. 
due, X. 86. 
duelling, V. 138. 
Duke, m. 417. 

. - IX. 273. 
dulcet diseases, V. 136. 
dull, IX. 143, 260. 
dull-eyed, IV. 382. 
dullard, XVI. 173. 
Dumbleton, IX. 21. 
dumbs, XVn. 260, 284. 
dump, n. 205. 

- - xn. 358. 
dun, vn. 57^ 

dun out of the mire, Xn. 241. 
dun *s the mouse, XII. 241. 
dungy earth, VI. 206. 
dupp'd, XV. 213. 
durance, VIII. 161. 
dusty death, VII. 230. 

E. 

eager, X. 349. 

- - XV. 48. 

eagles longevity, XV. 420. 
eanlings, IV. 326. 
ear, VIIT. 82. 

- - XIll. 219. 

ear kissing, XIV. 189. 
ears, V. 181. 
earned, XVH. 218. . 
Eastcheap, Vffl. 217. 
easy, X. 182. 

- - Xin. 162. 
Ebrew Jew, VIU. 230. 
eche, XVII. 189. 
ecstacy, II. 97. 

- - - IV. 227. 
. - - vn. 135. 

Edward Shovelboards, HI. 20. 
effect, XI. 23. 
efiects. III. 391. 
' ' ' XV. 190, 
VOL. XML 



eke, IX. 269. 
eld, in. 129, 291. 
elder masters, XV. 277. 
element, XIV. 233. 
elf hair, ^XIV. 210.. 
elves, n. 119. 
elvish marked, XI. 39. 
Emanuel, X. 232. 
embarquements, XIII. 44. 
embossed, V. 251. 
. - - - VI. 14. 

- - - - Vni. 288. 

- - - - XIII. Z57, 230. 

- - - - XV. 450. 
embpwelled, XI. 165. 
embraced heaviness, IV. 35^. 
empery, IX. 224. 

- - . XVI. 43. 
empiricutick, Xm. 50. 
employment, XIV. 332. 
emulation, X 90. 

- - - - XII. 73, 85. 

- - - - XIU. 14. 
emulous, XII. 77- 
enactures, XV. 156. 
encave, XVI. 363. 
encounter, XVI. 20. 
end, n. 220. 
enfeoff, VIII. 275. 
enforce, XIII. 82. 
engaged, VIII. 319. 
engine, II. 53. 

- - - XIV. 180. 
engi'oss, XI. 114. 
engrossing, XII. 376. 
engrossments, IX. 147. 
enkindle, VH. 40. 
enmesh, XVI. 296. 
enmew, III. 396. 
enormous, XIV. 208. 
ensconce, V. 211. 
enseamed, XV. 187. 
enshield beauty. III. 379. 
ensteeped, XVI. 264. 
entertain, XIV. 122. 

- - - -XVI. 138. 
entertainment, XVI. 321. 
entreatments, XV. 46. 
envious, X. 174. 

envy, W. 401. 

- - X. ft4,^5(i,'^7^. 

- - XI. "i^rO^^T^. 
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env}', Xn. 99. 

- - XIU. 36, 115, 118, 393. 

- - XVII. 221. 
Ephesian, III. 134. 

- - . -IX. 52. 
cpHcptick visage, XIV. 202. 
equal, XI. 209. 
equipage. III. 61. 

«rc while, IV. 59. 
Brpingham, Sir Thomas, IX. 

309. 
€rring, XVI. 253. 
ErjTinys, VIII. 145. 
escape, XVII. 70. 
escoled, XV. 102. 
. Esil, XV. 254. 

Esperance, VIII. 214. 
espials, X. 30. 

- - " At* X*3. 

essential, XVI. 262. 
estate, XV. 252. 
esteem, V. 293. 
estimable, III. 200. 
estimate, XIIl. 120-. 
estimation, VIll. 192. 
estridg-es, VIII. 297. 
etcrnc, VII 136. 
even, XIV. 38, 322. 

- - XM. 207, 276. 
even christian, XV. 242. 
ever among", IX. 170. 
cverlusting", VI. 378. 
evils, III. 365. 

- - XI. 240. 
eunuchs, III. 173. 
examined, V. 245. 
excellent diflerences, XV. 267. 
excrement, IV. 106, 371. 

- - - - VI, 294. 
excrements, XV. 189. 
execute, XII. 190. 
execution, XVI. 339. 
executors, IX. 223. 
exempt, VI. 353. 
exercise, XI. 95. 

- - - XVI. 343. 
exhale, IX. 240. 
exhibition, II. 159. 
... - XIV. 155. 

- - - - XVI. 241. 
exigent, X. 53. 
exorcise, X. 149. 



exorciser, XVI. 133. 
exorcist, V. 309. 

- - - xrv. 47. 

expect, XII. 39. 
expedience, VIII. 149. 
• • • • • I A.. «3ol. 

XIIL 206. 

expedient, \ll. 305. 

- - - - VUI. 37. 

- - - - X. 189. 

expediently, V. 65. 
expiate, XI. 98. 
expostulate, XV. 81. 
expulsed, X. 72. 
exsufflicate, XVI. 317. 
extend, XIII. 199. 
extent, HI. 279. 

- - - V. 65. 
extirp, X. 72. 

extracting, HI. 303. 
extravagant, XV. 19. 

XVI. 208. 

extremes, VI. 254. 
extremitv, XIII. 123. 

- - - "- XVII. 274. 
eyas musket. III. 93. 

eyases, XV. 102. 
eye, II. 49. 

- - XV. 206. 

eyliads, III. 35. 
evne, II. 254. 

F. 

fa sol la, xn'. 162. 
face, X. 109. 
face royal, IX. 21. 
faced, VI. 122. 

- - Vra. 314. 
facinorous, V. 213. 

factious, XrV^ 25. 
faculties, VII. 68. 
faded, XV. 19. 
fadge, ni. 204, 

- - IV. 107. 

fadings, VI. 267. 
fain, X. 155. 
fair, II. 351. 

- - V. 69. 

- - XU. 258. 

^?aY>j,Xin. 345. 
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faitors, IX. 68. 
faU, II. 362. 

III. 3i2. 

IX. 370. 

XI. 177. 

XIV. 225. 

XV. 338. 

faU and ceaae, XIV. 348. 

false >s water, XVI. 409. 

falsely. III. 376. 

. - . IV. 9. 

funil!]U-, X. 248. 

fan, IV. 63. 

fan bearer, xn. 285, 292. 

fancies and goodnigbU, IX. 

109. 
fancy, U. 250, 347. 

- - IV. 370. 

- - V. 101, 120. 

- - VI. 285. 

- - X. 108. 
fancy free, U. 385. 
fang, XV. 196, 403. 
fantasllcal, VII. 34. 
faiiUaiiooeB, XII, 279. 
fantasy, XIV. 83. 
fap, ni. 22. 
faroffguUty, \T 282. 
farced, IX. 318 
fashion, X. 50. 
faahione, VI. Si, 
r:iBt, TCVI, 13Q. 

Fastolfe, Sir Jolin, X. 15. See 

Oldcaatle. 
favour, H. 252. 

- m. 221, 432. 

- VI. 312. 

- VII. 44. 

- XU. 155. 

- XIV. 26, 179. 
. XV. 251. 

- XVI- 352. 
favours, vni. 277. 
. - - XIV. 271. 
fault, vn. 377. 
Paustus, III, 136. 
fear, in. 340, 342. 

- . v. 212. 

- - IX. 14. 
. - X. 374. 

- - XIU. 253, 266. 

- - SVJ. 319. 



fear no colours, lU. 184. 
feared, IV. 332. 
fearful, n. 44. 
fcarliil brat-ery, XIV. 105. 
fearftil guard, IV. 330. 
feistof death, X. 91. 
feat, XVI. 166. 
feature, V. 88. 

- - - XIII. 264. 
federary, VI. 200. 
fee, XV. 81. 
feeders, XV. 355. 
feeding:, VI. 266. 

feeling disputation, Vlll 264. 
I'ecie, XVII. 5J. 
fell of hair, VEI. 229. 
fellow, II. 80, 

- - - m, 146, 263. 
fence, X. 158. 
fencing, XV, 73. 
fennel, XV. 223. 
feodary, ID. 382. 
fern seed, VIII. 203. 
festinately, IV. 41. 
festival tetma, IV. 395. 
fet, X. 175. 

few, VI. 46. 
fewness. III. 338. 
fico, in.32. 
fielded, "XIII. 25. 
fierce, IV 13S, 
. - - XI. 202. 

- - - XVI. 178. 

- - -XV. 397. 
fife, XVI, 330. 
fig, IX. 176, 
figofSpain, IX. 291. 
Rgo, IX, 291. 
figures, Vm. 187. 
file, VII. 129. 

. - XI. 204. 

- - XVII. 30. 
filed, VII. 125. 
fiUip, IX. 32. 
fiUs, XII. 96. 
finch egg, XII. 162. 
find, XIV, 229, 

finder of madmen. III, 265, 
fine, V. 281. 

- . IX. 212, 

fine end, \'X„ 'ial- 
faieUaB.ILXViVl 
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Pinabun-, Vni, 3fi7. 
lire dralte, XI. 34r. 
fire new, IV. 16. 
*rk, X 33S. 
firtt, Xlli. 124. 
firet bom in K|,'ypt, V. < 
first house. Ml. 2r9. 
firsllmgn, VII. lej. 

- - - - Xlt. 7. 
fialuls, V. isr. 
fit »■ the f»ce, XI, 227. 
fitclicv, XII. 16:;. 

- - - XIV. 30r. 

- - - XVI. see. 

fitiv, XIII. 8. 

fits, XII. 8». 

fits o' the seaaon, VU. 184. 

five wits. III. 285. 

- - - XIV. 248. 
fiiure, VI. 3W0. 
flap dwgon, IV. 103. 
fliip drains, VI. 238. 
flai)JMks, XVn. 162. 
flask, XII. 322. 
flikw, X. 191. 

- - XV. 2J1. 

- - XVII. 198. 
flaws, XIV. 232. 
flecked, XII. 273. 
fleet, X. 174. 
fleetine, XI. 49. 
Fleitiiib drunkard, III. 48. 
ftfil. and fell, XIV, 333. 
ficshment, XIV. 20j. 
flewed, II. 344. 

Flibbertigibbet, XIV. 2S3, 279. 
flickering, XrV. 204. 
fligplit, IV. 178. 
Floreniiiis, >l. 47. 
flote, II. 29. 
flourish. III. 430. 
fiout the sky, VII. 23. 
flowering, X. 186. 
flush youth, XIU. 219. 
foemiui, IX. 103. 
foil, XI- 183- 
foin, in. 76. 

- - XIV. 314. 
foining, IV. 282. 
ibisan, U. 54, 106. 

- - ni. 338. 

- - XIU. 272. 



184. 



folds !n,xnL18J. 
follv, XVI.408. 
fond, II. 337- 

III. 363. 

IV. 382. 

V. 39. 

X. 45, 179. 

XI. 92. 
XV. 273. 

fonder, XII. 13. 
fonddbi.., 
fondly, IX. 139. 

- - - X. 323. 

fool and a physician, in. 10 
foul luid fealhcr, XI. 238. 
fool begged, VI. 342- 
foolsof Nature. XV. 54. 
fool, XVI. 195. 
footclotli, X. 244. 
for, II. 193. 

- .IV. 295. 

- - V. 244. 

- - VII. 131. 

- .V11I.3!-. 

- -X. 387. 
■ ■ XI. 68. 

- - XIII, 301. 

- - XVI. 114. 
forage, W\. 399. 
forbid. Vll. 39. 
force, IV. 190, 359. 
. - IX. 232. 

- - XI. 279. 

- - XU. 84. 

- - Xlll. 107. 
forced, VI. S15, 258. 

- - - XII. 163. 
furdnnc, 11.375, 
)o redoes, XV, 77. 
Jbrdoe, XVI. 353, 398. 
foredoomed, XIV. 350- 
forefended, XIV 324. 
foreslow, X, 335. 
forspent, IX. 10. 
furftit, ni. 419, 483. 

- - .XI. 62. 
forgetivc, IX. 134. 
forked head, V. 35. 
forktd plague, XVL 32*. 
forks, XIV. 306. 

. - - ■XXW.IW- 
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formal capacity, III. 239. 
former, XIV. 108. 
forspoke, XHI. 298. . 
forth, XVI. 39 >. 
forthcoming', X. 163. 
fortune thy foe, III. 97. 
fortune's fool, XU. 304. 
forty, XI. 291. 
forty pence, XL 257. 
forwearied, VII. 315. 
foul, V. 10. 
fox, IX. .)3r. 
foysons, VII. 196. 
fractions, XV. 359. 
frame, IV. i64. 

- - XVli.118. 
frampold, III. 66. 
frank, IX. 52. 

- - XI. 44. 
ft-ankUn, VI. 316. 

- - - VIII. 198. 

- - - XVI. 83. 
free, III. 222, 477. 

- - X. 185. 

- - XV. 360. 

free contempt, XIII. 82. 
free honours, VII. 164. 
French crown, III. 321. 
French c^o^\^ls, II. 260. 
French falconers, XV. 110. 
frets, VI. 64. 
fretted, XVI. 66. 
friend, IV. 128, 203. 

- - XIII. 314. 
frippery, II. 114. 
fronted, XIII. 236. 
frontier, VIII. 173. 
frontlet, XIV. 174. 
frows, XV. 171, 
fruit, XV. 80. 
fruitful, XVI. 295. 
frush, Xlt. 189. 
fulfill, XII. 6. 
full, IV. 232. 

- - VI. 174. 

- - vn. 48, 50. 

- - X. 14. 

- - XVI. 260. 

- - xvn. 118. 

full bent, IV. 229. 
full fortune, XVI. 203. 
fuUpoor, U. 14. 

Gff2 



full of bread, XV. 175. 
full of view, XVI. 98. 
fulsome, IV. 326. 
- - - XI. 177. 
fumbling- with sheets, IX. 254. 
funeral entertainments, XV. S2. 
furnished, V. 145. 
furnishings, XIV. 235. 
furred pack, X. 229. 
fustilarian, IX. 40. 



gaberdine, 11. 67. 
gaa. XIV. 155. 

- - XVII. 64. 
gadding, XU. 346. 
gain giving, XV. 275. 
gainsay, XI. 264. 
gall, II. 373,378. 

- - XV. 22. 
Galen, XIII. 50. 
galliard, IX. 226. 
galliasses, VI. 75, 
gallimawfry, VI. 278. 
guUow, XIV. 240. 
Gallowglasses, VII. 16. 

X. 254. 

Galloway nags, IX. 72. 
Gam, David, IX. 354. 
game, II. 254. 
gamester, V. 14, 303. 

- - - - VI. 76. 

- - - - xvn. 254. 
gap of breath, VII. 363. 
gaping, IV. 394. 

- - - XI. 345. 
Garagantua, V. 78. 
garb, XIV. 203. 
garboils, XUI. 210. 
garden house, III. 469. 
garish, XII. 310. 
garlick, XIII. 148. 
garnered, XVI. 376. 
Gascoigne, sir William, IX. 23. 
gasted, XIV. 191. 

gather, XIV. 297. 
gaudy, XIII. 330. 
gawd, II. 347. 
gawds, II. 245. 

- - - VI. 57^ 

- - . \11.^57. 
gear, X, \%1. 
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geek, m. 302. 

- . XVI. 157. 
gecr, XII. 13. 
gelded, X. 234. 
gem, XI. 256. 
gcmel, U. 348. 
genersil. III. 415. 

. - - XV. 111,120, 358. 
general assault, XV. 74. 
general gender, XV. 229. 
general lowts, XIII. 108. 
generosity, XIII. 14. 
generous, III. 458. 
. - - XVI. 325. 
gennets, XVI. 206. 
Gentile, IV. 351. 
gentility, IV. 13. 
gentle, VI. 191. 

- - - XI. 37. 

- - - XVI. 117. 

gentle entertainment, XV. 275. 

gentle weal, VII. 149. 

gentleness, II. 298. 

gentry, XV. 79. 

german, XV. 271. 

German clock, IV. S3. 

German hunting, IX. 45. 

germens, XIV. 238, 

germins, VII. 174. 

gest, VI. 167. 

ghost, X. 201. 

ghosted, Xni. 265. 

gib, XV. 195. 

gib cat, Vni. 162. 

giddv, IX. 217. 

gifts,* VI. 38. 

giglot, X. 98. 

- - XVI. 74. 
gUded, II. 134. 

^Ided puddle, XIH. 220. 
gilders, VI. 373. 
g^yflowers, VI. 260. 
gilt, IX. 232, 334. 
• •• X. o28. 
. - Xtll. 22. 
^mmal, IX. 325. 

- - - X. 19. 
ging, m. 121. 
gipscy, Xni. 187. 
gird, VI. 142. 

. - IX. 20. 

- - xra. 16, 



girdle round the earth, IL 286. 

give them seals, XV. 170. 

glass gazing, XIV. 197. 

glass of fashion, XV. 136. 

glasses, IX. 44. 

gleek, II. 307. 

. - XII. 359. 

gleeking, IX. 361. 

Glendower, Owen, VUI. 259. 

glib, VI. 205. 

glimmering, n. 271. 

glooming, XII. 386. 

gloss, X. 89. 

Gloster, Thomas, duke of, XL 

131. 
gloves, Vm. 122. 
gloves in caps, XIV. 250. 
glow worm, II. 308. 
gloze, IX. 211. 
glozed, XII. 71. 
glut, II. 12. 
go, IV. 217. 
go by, VI. 12. 

God and Saint George, XI. 184. 
God before, IX. 297. 
God'ieldyou, XV.211. 
God'ildyou,V. 92, 136. 
God warn us, V. 109. 
goddess-like, XVII. 260- 
godlike seat, XIL 33. 
God 's a good man, IV. 257. 
God's sonties, IV. 336. 
golden story, XII. 235. 
gone, Xm. 19. 
Gongarian, III. 31. 
good cheap, VELI. 282. 
good deed, \1. 167. 
good den, VII. 295. 
good even, XV. 347. 
good jer. III. 45. 
good leave, V. 12. 

- - - - VII. 299. 

- - - - VIII. 174. 
good life, II. 95. 

- - - in. 208. 
good masters, VI. 317. 
good morrow, X\*I. 298. 
good time, II. 158. 
good year, IX. 62. 
gorbellied, VIII. 208. 
^os^ii\^ct,N\^. \2ft. 
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gossips, n. 197. 
gossomer, XII. 297. 
gt>veminent, II. 360. 
goujeers, XIV. 331. 
goujere, IV. 197. 
gourds, III. 37. 
grace, II. 296. 

- - XIV. 334. 
grace exact, XII. 45. 
grace of kings, IX. 232. 
graced, XI. 144. 
graceful, VI. 308. 
gracious, II. 201. 

- - - IV. 370. 

- - - Vn.365. 

- - - xn.70. 

grained, VI. 404. 

- - - XV. 187. 
gramercy, XVII. 66. 
grange. III. 406. 

- - - XVI. 205. 
grant, XHI. 280. 
grapple, VII. 401. 

- - - XV 42. 
gratulate, III. 484. 
Graymalkin, VII. 13. 
grave, VI. 304. 

- - VUI. 79. 
. - XV. 416. 
grave charm, Xm. 353. 
grave man, XII. 302. 
graze, XVI. 372. 

great morning, XII. 134. 

XVI. 118. 

great sort, IX. 349. 

green, IV. 24. 

. - XVI. 274,394. 

- - XII. 350. 
green sleeves. III. 51. 
greenlv, IX. 370. 

- - - XV. 215. 
grey eye, XII. 281. 
gi-ief, VIII. 176. 

- - IX. 16, 118. 

- - X. 121. 
griefs, II. 237. 

- - IX. 115. 

- - XIII. 238. 

- ^ - XIV. 90. 
grievances, II. 217. 
griping grief, XII. 360. 
g-rise, UI. 252. 



Grissel, VI. 70. 
grize, XV. 403. 
gross and scope, XV. 9. 
grossly, IX. 248. 
groundlings, XV. 138. 
grow to a point, II. 255. 
growth, VI. 241. 
grunt, XV. 131. 
guard, Vn. 377. 
guarded, IV. 193, 340. 

- - - IX. 113, 325. 
guerdon, IV. 50, 298. 
guerdoned, X. 373. 
Guiana, III. 35. 
guiled, IV. 371. 
guilty to, VI. 287. 
Guinea hen, XVI. 250. 
Guinever, IV. 62. 
gules, XV. 114, 408. 
gull, XV. 345. 
gummed velvet, VUI. 204, 
gun stones, IX. 229. 
gust, XV. 385. 

gust it, VI. 181. 

guts, XV. 196. 

Guy of Warwick, XI. 346i 

gyve, XVI. 270. 

gyves, VIU. 203. 

H. 

H. IV. 253. 
haggard. III. 247. 

- - - - VI. 106. 

. - - -XVI. 321. 
hair, VII. 294. 
hair against. III. 77. 

Xn.285. 

halcyon, XIV. 202. 
half caps, XV. 359. 
half faced, VIU. 187. 
half kirUes, IX. 180. 
halfpence, IV. 226. 
Hallowmas, II. 163. 

- - - - vm. 116. 

handiest, XII. 15. 
handy dandy, XIV. 308- 
hangers, XV. 270. 
hangman, IV. 237. 
happily, VI. 127. 

- - - XI. 309, 327. . 
happy, "SLW^^^. 
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hve, Vm. 163, 
b*K lip, II. 374. 
barlocks. XIV 293. 
harlot, VI. 40O. 
hirlotr), VIII. 343- 
hwnesa, VI!. 234. 
. - - XIII. 346. 
. . - XV. 330. 
h»rp, vn. 175. 
Harper, VII. 168. 
hu-rows, XV. 7. 
ham-ed, XIII. 289. 
iarvest home, VIII. 174. 
Hastings, Lord, XI. 105. 
hivW, 111. 91. 
. . . V. 85. 
... VI. 295. 
. . . VII. 35. 
. . . XI. 252. 
baviour, XVI. 91. 
htti-ock, Vll. 320. 
. . - XIV. 71. 



haughty, X, 56, 74, 79. 

haunt, IX, 362. 

hay, XII. 279. 

head, VIII- 192. 

head and front, X\l. S2S, 

lieapinK rricndabips, VI. 243. 

hearaed, XV. S3. 

heart, XI. 314. 

- . XIII. 8. 

heart bum, IV. 200. 

hearted throne, XXl. 337. 

heayiness, XUI. 370. 

heavy night, SVI. 394. 

hebenon, XV 62. 

hedse, XI. 281. 

hefted, XIV 226. 

hefts. VI. J97 

height, IV- 271. 

heir, II. SID. 

. . vm. 58. 

hell, vr. 379. 

help, XV. 204. 

hence, IX. 185. 
benchmun, II. 279. 
bent. 111. 458. 
- - VI. 254. 



hcnt, XV. 175. 

herb of Brace, V. 283. 

XV. 234. 

hereby, IV. 26. 
hereditary, XV. 359. 
hermits, \U. 63. 
Herod, XV. 140. 
heat, II, 77- 
Hey nonny, XIV. 254. 
Hey no nonnv, XV 221- 
hidefox, XV. 202. 
high and low VI.309. 
hirli funUBlical, HI. 168. 
high forchcBil.XII 261. 
high noises, XIV 268. 
high repented, V. 295. 
highlidt-9, VU-338. 
hight, II. 361. 
hifding, V. 247. 
. - - VI. 58. 
... IX. 12, 324. 

- - - XVI, 60. 
him, VI. 191. 
hint, II, 21, 46. 

- - XVI, 232, 
Hiren, 1X.68, 70. 
bis, XV, 363. 
ho, ho! II, 36. 

ho, ho, ho, n. 333. 
hoBT, Xll. 287 
hob, nob, HI. 270. 
hobby horse, IV. 42, 

XV. 150. 

hoist, XV. 196. 
hold, \1. 404, 

- . VU. 239. 

- - IX. 8. 

- - XIV. 61. 
liohl, hold, Vll. 57. 
holdln, YIU, 201. 
hold it, XI, 95. 

hold rumour, VH. 185. 

holdtaking, XV.337. 

hold up thy hand, X. 215. 

holiday temiH. VHI. 175. 

holla, V. 79. 

hollow cell, XVI, 337. 

home. V, 293, 

honest, XV, 112, 

Wn';<.v 'i% akin betveen brows. 
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honey stalks, XVII. 80. 
honorificabilitudinitatibus, IV. 

103. 
honour, XI. 92. 
honour bom, V. 219. 
hood, IV. 343, 351. 
hooded, IX. 32. 
hoodman blind, XV. 186. 
Hopdance, XIV. 262. 
hope, XI. 179. 
Hopkins, Nicholas, XI. 212. 
horologe, XVI. 284. 
hot house. III. 347. 
hot livers, VIII. 238. 
hound of Crete, IX. 24L 
hoxes, VI. 182. 
hugger mugger, XV. 215. 
hull, m. 192. 
hulling, XI. 269. 
human mortals, II. 274. 
humble, IV. 148. 
humorous, IX. 138. 

- - - - XII. 262. 
humour. III. 55. 

Hundred meiTy tales, IV. 204. 
Hungarian, III. 31. 
hungry beach, XIII. 167. 
hunt counter, IX. 24. 
hunts up, XII. 327. 
hurl, XIV. 107. 
hurly, IX. 85. 
hurly burly, VII. 11. 
hurtle, XIV. 49. 
hurtling, V. 122. 
husbandry, VII. 78. 

- - - - xn.2o. 

- - - - XV. 43. 
Hyems' chin, II. 278. 
hyen laugh, V. 111. 
Hyperion, XV. 184. 
hypocrisy against the devil, 

XVI. 356. 
Hyrcan, VH. 151. 

I. and J. 

I. IX. 65. 
Jack, n. 114. 

- - III. 45. 

- - IV. 187. 

. - vm. 248. 
Jack-a-lent, III. 94, 156, 
Jack o' the clock, VIU. 132. 



Jack sauce, IX. 349. 

Jacks, XI. 31, 132. 

jade, IX. 299. 

jaded, XL 293. 

jar of the clock, VI. 167. 

jauncing, VIII. 134. 

jay, XVI. 92. 

ice brook, XVI. 417. 

Iceland dog, IX. 238. 

ides, XIV. 29. 

idle, XVI. 232. 

idle and fond, XIV. 156. 

idly, Vm. 118. 

jesses, XVI. 322. 

jest, VIII. 24. 

jet, XVI. 84. 

- - XVII. 147. 
jets, HI. 232. 

r fecks, VI. 172. 
ignomy, lU. 382. 

- - - Vin. 330. 

- - - XII. 196. 

- - - XVII. 70. 
ignorant, VH. 58. 

- - - XVI. 74. 
jig, XIV. 96. 

- - XV. 116. 

jig maker, XV. 148. 

- - - - Xn. 69. 
nium, XII. 18, 23. 
ill inhabited, V. 89. 
ill nurtured, X. 138. 
ill roasted egg, V. 67. 
illustrate, IV. 58. 
image, lU. 139. 
imaginary, IX. 201. 
imagined speed, IV. 386. 
imbare, IX. 214. 
immanity, X. 101. 
immediate heir, V. 219. 
imp, IV. 21. 

- - IX. 184, 310. 
imp out, VIII. 52. 
impair, XII. 149. 
impaled, X. 364. 
impawn, IX. 210. 
impawned, XV. 269. 
impeach, II. 288. 
impeachment, H. 157. 

IX. 296. 

imperioxia, XW. \5fi. 
... - ^W\\%. 
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Imperious, XV. 251. 
imperacverant, XVI. 114. 
imponanLe, III. 303. 

- - - - VI. 310. 

- - - . VU. 3UJ. 
... - XVI. 24. 
"mportant, IV. 2U2. 

V. 2i3. 

VI. 397. 
mportiiig, XV. 232. 
Lnii.i>»e, II. a 16. 
impositiuns, V. 279. 
"mpossiiile elaiiders, IV. 5305. 

mpress, Vll). 71>. 

XIV. 333. 

XV. 9. 
impugn, IV. 402. 

in at tlie winduw, VII. 394. 
incapable, XI. 65. 

W. 239. 
incurnardinc, \ 11. 97. 
JX. 237. 

VI. 3tj3. 

XIV . 233. 
incensed, IV. 2tl9. 
XI. 89. 
inclining, X\l. 295. 
inclips, XIII. 274. 
'incluuc, 11. 23tt. 
inconj, IV. 48, 

, XV. 26. 

U. 379- 
XVII. 93. 
indeed, VII. 158. 
indent, Vm. 178. 
Index, XI. 70, 110. 
. - XV. 183. 
indifferent, VI. 100. 

- - - - Vin.66. 
indite, XV. 112. 
induction, VIII. 253. 
.... XVI. 359. 
inductions, XI. 12, 136. 
;Bdue, XVI. 353. 
indued, XV. 239. 
■nduraiice.Xl. 329. 
infinite, XV. 393, 417. 
informal. III. 470. 
jngagou, V.298. 
ingenious, VI. 33. 

. - . - XIV. 316. 
ingeniously, XV. 359. 
Hfroft infimiily, XVI. 244 



inhabiuble, VIH. 11. 
inherit, U. 108, 206. 

- - . XIV. 307. 
. . - XVII. 33. 
inliibit, VU. 15i; 
inhibited, V. 165. 
inliibition, XV. 98. 
inhoupcd, XIU. 355. 
iiikho, n mate, X. 62- 
iiikle, XVU. 261. 
inland, V. 55, 84. 
jnii(.cent, V. 271. 

- . . XIV. 260. 
insane root, VII. 36. 
insanie, IV- 1U3. 
inscul[ied, IV.3S3. 
insiTiuation, XV. 264. 
instance. III. 72,' 290. 
... V. 256. 

- - - XI. 92. 
instances, XV. 1S6. 
instinct, Vlll. 335. 
integrity, VI. 223. 

. - - Xlll. 94. 
intend, II. 338. 

- - - IV. 218. 

- . - VI. 106. 

- . - XI. 113. 
intended, IX. 20. 
intending, XI. 106. 
... - XV. 358, 
intendment, IX. 217 
inleniian, m 35. 
intentively, XVI. 234. 
interest W. VU, 395. 
intergatories, V. 271. 
intermission, IV. 377- 

VII. 207. 

XIV. 215. 

interpret, XV. 312. 
intrenchant, \U. 237. 
inti-Liise, XIV. 201. 
invention. III, 370. 
investing', IX- 307- 
inward. III. 417. 

. - - XI. 99. 
inwardness, IV. 269. 
John adreams, XV. 120. 
John Urum's Eatertunment, V. 

louA rm^, "S?fV, "i^i , 
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Jovial, XVI. 134. 

joy, VIII. 61. 

Iris, X. 212. 

Irish rat, V. 75. 

iron crown, XI. 123. 

irregxilous, XVI. 135. 

issues, XVI. 320. 

Judas coloured beard, V. 95. 

Judean, XVI. 421. 

judgment, XIII. 94. 

jump, IV. 359. 

- - xm. 94. 

- - XV. 9. ' 

- - XVI. 297. 
jump the life, VII. 67. 
lusUcer, XVI. 171. 
jutty, \TI. 61. 

- - IX. 270. 
Juvenal, II. 303. 

- - - IV. 22. 

- - '- IX. 21. 

K. 

keech, IX. 42. 

- - - XI. 203. 
keep, VI. 50. 

keep close, IX. 259. 
keep himself, II. 218. 
keep yourself, XIII. 261. 
keeps his house, XV. 375. 
keeps his regiment, XI. 
Kcisar, III. 30. 
Kendal, VIH. 232. 
Kernes, VII. 16. 
. - - X. 192, 254. 
key, II. 18. 
key cold, XI. 19. 
kicksy wicksy, V. 226. 
kidney, III. 113. 
Killingworth, X. 238. 
kiln hole, VI. 271. 
kind, IV. 326. 

- - V. 118, 191. 

- - XV. 23. 
kind, XVII. 30. 
kindle, V. 15. 
kindless, XV. 122. 
kindly, VI. 18. 
kirUe, IX. 79. 

kissed the jack, XVI. 47. 
Knaresboroug-h spring'^ XV. 
229. 



knave, XVI. 202. 

- . XIII. 358. 

- - XV. 435. 
kneading, IX. 223. 
knife, Vn. 56. 
knights, XII. 152. 
knot, IV. 85. 
knot grass, II. 329. 
knots, VIII. 94. 
know. III. 342. 

L. 

label, XII. 340. 
labouring, IV. 136. 
labras. III. 21. 
laced mutton, II. 147. 
lackeying, XIII. 218. 
lag, XV. 392. 
lakin, II. 88, 300. 
lament therefore, IX. 176. 
lances, IV. 142. 
land^amn, VI. 203. 
land-rakers, Vni. 199. 
lantern, XII. ^7^. 
lapwing. III. 337. 

- - - XV 272. 
larded, XV. 211, 261. 
large discourse, XV. 207. 
lass lorn, II. 104. 

latch, VII. 203. 
latched, U. 313. 
latcd, VIT. 142. 

- - Xni. 308. 
latter day, IX. 313. 
latten. III. 21. 
lavolt, XII. 138. 
lavoltas, IX. 284. 
launch, XIII. 378. 
laund, X. 352. 
lay. III. 65. 

- - XVI. 294. 
lay by, VHI. 156. 

lay her a hold, II. 11. 
leaguer, V. 248. 
leans, XVI. 32. 
learned, XVI. 321. 
leather coats, IX. 172. 
leathern jerkin, VUL 220. 
leave, XV. 187. 
leavened choices HL 317> 
leech, XV. 4^. 
leer, XVO. 70. 
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leet, \1. 28, 

leets and law days, XM, 30* 

leg, vm. 342. 

lej^, XV. 342. 

leif^r, UL 394. 

leman, III. 123, 306. 

lenten. III. IB5. 

. - - XV. 96. 

['envoy, IV. 44. 

lepormia liiBlillmcnls, IV. 6i 

!epro5V, XllI, 3M. 

let. Xil. 267 

let be, IV. 288. 

let «Up> nil. 192. 

. - - XIV. ri. 

leti, IL 191. 

level, XI. 314. 

. - XV. 314. 

Jei-v, Vni. 149. 

lewd, IV. 393. 

- - VIII. 12. 
. . xr. 32. 
lewdly, X. 162. 

Lewis the Tenth, IS. 213. 
libbaiHl, IV. 139. 
liberal, n. 200. 
. - . XV. 235. 

- - - IV. 147. 262. 

. . - XVI. 270, 414. 
liberty. XV. 395. 
lie, IV. 13. 

- - XI, 17. 
liefest, X. 183. 
lies. III. 345. 

. - XI. 166. 
lieu, II. 20. 
lifter, XII. 25. 
liffht, III. 472, 
liphtofear, XIV. 250. 
■ light o' love. II. 153. 

IV. 253. 

lightly, XI. 85, 87. 
lightninfn, VII. 284. 
like, X. 95. 
liketihood, XI. 101, 
likes. XIV. 203. 
liking. III, 51. 

- - VIII, 279. 

lilyUvered, VII, 217- 

JimJiccfc, VII. 75. 
I.inibo patruni, XI. 351. 
XV1V.5\. 



lime, U, 116, 204. 

limed, IV. 236. 

. . X. 143. 

. - XV. 174. 

limit,XI. 97. 168. 

limited, VU. 106. 

. . - XV. 432. 

limits, VUI. 149. 

lincolnsh ire ba^ipc, VUI 163. 

lin'd, V. 69. 

line, IX. 265. 

line, under the, II. 115. 

Lingare, Udy, IX. 212. 

link, Yl. 102. 

linstock, IX. 269. 

lip, XVI. 362. 

liquor, VIII. 202. 

Lsp, IV. 124. 

- . IX. 78. 
list, XV. 217. 

- . XVI. 362. 

Ii3t.'ninir tlii-Li- feu-, VII. 93. 
lithcr. X. 97. 
Ijttle, XV. 104. 
little world, VIU. 129. 
liver. III. 54. 
lives. III. 453. 

iiv;ne,xvi.335, 

living death, VI. 403. 

loach, Vlll. 195. 

lob, II. a63. 

lock, IV. 249. 

lockram, XIII. 36. 

lodestars, 251. 

lodge, IV 3t>8. 

loggats, XV. 245. 

lone, IX. 39. 

long purples, XV. 239. 

long- spoon, II. 70. 

long sword, HI. 60. 

longing, If. 186. 

longly, VI. 40. 

loof, xm. 307- 

look bkck. XIV. 22S. 

looks. XII" 43. 

Icon, VII. 217 

looped, XIV. 345. 

loose bodied jfown, VI. 122. 

lop, X. 219. 

l^Til nf \\\B presence, VII. 290. 
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3ots,XlIT. 160. 
lottery, XIU. 251. 
love in idleness, 11. 285. 
lover, IV. 384. 
low foreheads, II. 116. 
lower chair. III. 349. 
lower messes, VI. 181. 
lown, XVI. 283. 
lowted, X. 87. 
lozel, VI. 217. 
lubbar's head, IX. 39. 
lullaby, XVII. 35. 
lunes, VI. 209. 
lush, II. 48, 290. 
lust, XII. 141. 
lustick, V. 214. 
lusty, IX. 306. 
luxurious, IV. 260. 

- - - - XVII. 84. 
luxuriously, XIII. 326. 
luxury. III. 154, 483. 

- - - IX. 282. 

- - - XIV. 506. 

- - - XV. 64. 
lym, XIV. 264. 

M. 

mabled, XV. 116. 
mace, XIV. 102. 
Machiavel, X. 115. 
mad, X. 111. 

- - XVI. 386. 
made. III. 61. 

- - VI. 362. 

- . XI. 267. 
made intent, XIV. 317. 
made means, XI. 183. 
made up, XV. 443. 
Madona, III. 186. 
magot pie, Vn. 155. 
magnificent, IV. 50. 
magnifico, XVI. 212. 
Mahomet, X. 24. 
Mahu, XIV. 256. 
Maid Marian, VHI. 286. 
mailed, X. 175. 

- - - XUI. 22. 
maimed rites, XV. 251. 
main, XIV. 233. 
main-course, n. 11. 
main opinion, XII. 5$, 
main top, XVI. 135, 
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major, VIII. 249. 
make, V. 9, 118. 
make my grave, XI. 240. 
make a man, II. 66. 
make incision, V. 68. 
make my match, XII. 144. 
make my play, XI. 233. 
make remain, XIII. 29. 
make up, XIV. 146. 
malkin, XIII. SS, 

- - - XVII. 243. 
mallet, IX. 76. 

Mall's picture. III. 180. 
malmsey nose, IX. 39. 
maltworms, VIII. 200. 
mammering, XVI. 304. 
mammocked, XIII. 23* 
mammets, VIII. 215. 
man of salt, XIV. 311. 
man of wax, XII. 234. 
manacle, XVI. 13. 
manage, VII. 285. 
mandragora, XIII. 221. 

XVI. 328. 

mandrake, IX. 20, 108, 
manldnd, XIII. 126. 
mankind witch, VI. 213. 
manner, VI. 295. 
Manningtree, VIII. 246. 
man quellcr, IX. 40. 
many, XI. 216. 

- - XIII. 88. 

many headed, XIII. 73- 
marble, XV. 418. 
marble heaven, XVI. 339. 
March, Edward, earl of, X!. 

320. 
march pane, XII. 250. 
marches, IX. 217. 
Marclieta, X. 248. 
Margaret, Queen, XI. 37- 
margent, XV. 271. 
mark of favour, XIV. 34. 
market, XV. 207. 
married, XII. 42. 
marry trap, III. 22. 
marshal, II. 298. 
maitlemas, IX. 50. 
marvellous, XI. 29. 
Mary buds, XVI. 56. 
masked, ^NW^V^. 
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master of fence, III. 27. 
match, XVI. 109. 
mated, VI. 367, 403. 

- - . VU. 212. 
material, V. 90. 
mau^-e, XIV. 388. 
May day, II. 342. 
May morning', III. 266. 
meacock, VI. 71. 
mealed. III. 436. 
mean, II. 153. 

- - IV. 125. 

- . VIII. 270. 
. - XIII. 272. 
mean eyes, XV. 317- 
means, II. 237. 

- - - 111. 376. 

- - - XVI. 321. 
measure, IV. 117, 202- 

measures, VII. 352. 

- . - - IX. 369. 
meat and drink, III. 28. 
meazles, Xllt. 89. 
meddle, II. 14. 

- - - III. 271. 
Medea, X. 273. 
medicin, VII. 215. 
medicinal, XVI. 426. 
medicine, V. 200. 
meed, II. 232. 

- - X. 315, 401. 

. - XV. 269, 326. 
meet, II. 111. 

- - IV. 181. 
meiney, XIV. 215. 
mell, V. 274. 
memories, XIV. 317. 
memorize, VII. 21. 

- - - - XI. 282. 
memory, V. 38. 

- - - Xni. 135, 155, 183. 
men of hair, VI. 277. 
Menelaus, X. 330. 
Mephostophilus, III. 19. 
mercenaries, IX. 353. 
merchant, XII. 287. 

mercy, XV. 385. 
mere. III. 466. 
. - V. 244. 
- - XI. 295. 
- XII. 42. 



mere, XVII. 238. 
mered, XUI. 317. 
merely, II. 12. 

- - - xm. 300. 

- - - XV. 29. 
mermaid, VI. 366. 
Merops* son, II. 192. 
merry Greek, XII. 25. 
mess, IX. 43. 

mete yard, VI. 123. 

meteors, VI. 376. 

mettle, HI. 301. 

mew, XI. 17. 

mewed, XII. 324. 
' micher, VIII. 244. 

miching mallicho, XV. 152. 

microcosm, XIII. 48. 

middle eai*th. III. 152. 

midsummer madness. III. 263. 

milch, XV. 117. 

MUe-end Green, IX. 104. 

milled sixpences, in. 20. 

mimick, II. 311. 

mince. III. 142. 
.minces, XIV. 306. 

mind, IX. 332. 

- - XV. 338. 

mind of honour. III. 387. 
minding, IX. 308. 
mind's eye, XV. 33. 
mine own, XVII. 288. 
mineral, XV. 199. " 

minim. III. 32. 

- - - XII. 279. 
minnow, IV. 19. 

- - - Xin. 89. 
minute Jacks, XV. 393. 
misanthropos, XV. 407- 
miscreat^, IX. 209. 
misdoubt, X. 423. 

- - - - XI. 94. 
miser, X. 112. 
misery, XIII. TO. 
misprised, II. 315. 
misprising, IV. 232. 
miss, II. 33. 

missingly noted, VI. 244. 
mission, XII. 120. 
missives, VII. .51. 
TRvstem^ered, XII. 214. 
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mock, XVI. 312. 
mode, IX. 152. 
model, Vin. 80, 112. 
modem, V. 211. 

- . . Vn. 363. 

- - - XII. 315. 

- - - xm. 394. 

modesty, VI. IS. 

- - - XV. 111. 
ModD, XIV. 256. 
module, V. 267. 

- - - vn. 418. 
moe^ n. 65. 
moiety, Vin. 258. 

- - - XIV. 133. 
moist star, XV. 15. 
moldwarp, Vin.261. 
mome, VI. 358. 
momentany, II. 249. 
monairch, V. 163. 
Monarcho, IV. 59. 
monarchs of the north, X. 104. 
-Monmouth caps^lX. 347. 
monopoly, XIV. 172. 
mohsters, XIV. ^5. 
Montacute, Lorci-XI. 211. 
Montante, IV. 178. 
Montioy, IX. 295. 

months mindi II. 155. 
mood, II. 210. 
moody, XIII. 256. 
moones, II. 261. 
mope, XV. 186. 
mops and moes, II. 95. 
moral, VI. 128. 

. - xn. 139. 

more, VO. 304. 

more above, XV. 85. 

more and less, VIII. 308. 

more better, II. 14. 

more hair than wit, II. 201. 

Morisco, X. 192. 

morning's love, II. 331. • 

morris pike, VI. 383. 

morsel, II. 62. 

mort o' the deer, VI. IM 

mortal, V. 45. ^ 

- - - XVI. 265. 
mortal coil, XV. 128. 
mortal vessel, XVII. 248. 
mortal worm, X. 206. 



mortified, VII. 214. 
Mortimer, Edmund, earl of 

March, X. 165. 
Mortimer, Edmtind, X. 53. 
Morton, John, bishop of Ely, 

XI. 98. 
most best, XV. 85. 
mote, vn. 374. 
mother. III. 341. 

- - - XIV. 216. 
motion, II. 165. 

- - - VI. 253. 

- - - XVI. 220. 

- - - XVII. 275. 
motive, V. 279. 

- - - vin. 16. 

- - - XII. 145. 
motley, V. 52. 
mountain, IV. 214. 
mouse, IV. 109. 

- - -XV. 193. 
mouse hunt, XII. 353. 
mousing*, VII. 320. 
mouths, IX. 330. 
moys, IX. 338. 
much, VI. 393. 

- - IX. 66. 

- - XV. 334. 
muck water, III. 78. 
muffle, XII. 370. 
muffler, IX. 288. 

mules rode by Cardinals, XI. 

310. 
mulled, XIII. 142r 
Mulmutius, XVI. 76. 
multiplying, XV. 395. 
multitudinous, Vn. 97. 
mum budget, III. 143. 
mundane, XVII. 208. 
murdering piece, XV. 216. 
mure, IX. 141. 
murky, VII. 211. 
murrain, II. 273. 
muscadel at weddings, VI. 90. 
muse, n. 89. 

- - V. 232. 

- - vn. 150, 353. 

- - X. 178. 

- . XIII. 105. 
Muscovvl^s,W . W^. 
musk TO^^, W.'i^^A^. 
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muss, XIII. 333- 
mute and <lumb, XV. a 
mutines, VII. 322. 
... XV. 186, 260. 
inuttan. III, 418. 
- - - IX. 82. 
mysteries, XI. 23S, 

N. 
nspkin, V, 130. 
... X. 307. 
- XVI. 325. 






. 102. 



XIV. 77. 
mpless, Xlll. 58, 
narrow st»a, IX. 201. 
native, IX. 314. 

- - - XIII. 93. 

native to the heart, XV. 32. ' 

natural touch, VII. 18-1. 

nature, V. 234. 

iiatuies niiacbief, VTI. 56. 

nau&hty, XIV. 2,13, 

nave, IX. 7r. 

naywonl. Ill, 67, 217. 

neHtslaie,XlV.199. 

neb, VI. 78. 

neeld, II. 321. 

- - VII, 407. 

- - XVll. 219, 351. 
negatives, use of, VII. 108. 
neff, IT. 336. 

. . IX. 72. 

neither of eillier, IV. 131. 
Hemean JtV S6. 
Seoplolemm, XII. 150. 
Tiephew, X. 55. 
nephev^B, XVI. 306. 
nether stocks, VUI. 324. 

XIV. 213. 

nettle of India, III. 230. 
Newgate fashion, VIIl. 384. 
Dewt,U. 233. 
nest, vm. 268. 
next way, VI. 239. 
nice. V. 106. 

- . IX. 17, 133. 
. - XI. 118. 

- - Xn. 305, 368. 

- - Xm. 329. 
nick, n. 213. 
nicked, XUl. 317. 



night rule, II. 310. 

nill. XVn. 193. 

nillyou, VI-69. 

nine menb* morris, U. SW 

nobility, XV. 27. 

noble, VUI. 236, 

noble Biate, XII. 78. 

noble touch, XIU. 125. 

Uobodv, sigTi of. n. 87- 

noddv,' 11. 143. 

noise, VII. 178. 

noise of muiiciLini, IX. 57. 

noniinatl'in, XL 99. , 

nonce, VDl, 176. 

noontide prick, X. 306. 

no point, IV. 36. 

Norfolk, Thomas, duke of, XI 

290, 
northern man, IV. 144. 
not, XIII. 119. 
notable argument, IV. 191. 
note, XIV. 296. 
nott pateil, Vin. 230. 
novice, XI. 56, ' 
luniim, IV. 137. 

nourish, X. . * 

noiislc, XVII. 148. 
nowl,It.311. . 
nurture, n. 113. 

- - - V. 55. 
nut-hook, IX, 178, 

O. 
0,111.240. 
Obcroii,Il. 270. 
objected, X. 49. 
obligations, X. 232. 
obsequious, X. 444. 

- - - - XI. 18. 
.... XV. 26, 
observed, IX. 137. 
observing, XII. 79. 
obstacle. X 11.3. 
occupation, XIII. 147. 
occupy, IX. 67. 
occujl^ta, XV. 284. 
odd even, XVI. 207. 
odds, XV. 275. 

od's pitikins, XVI. 134. 

a'e.iTa»^\&,''?^,V).\. 
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fgy XT. 151. 

- - XII. 72. 

ofaU loves, n. 299. 
offering, Vm. 295. 
officers of night, XVI. 211. 
office?, Vn. 78. 

- - - XV. 355. 

- - - XVI. 279. 
old, IV. 297. 

- .VI. 404. 

- - IX. 58. 

old age. III. 222. 

old ends, IV. 193. 

Oldcastle, Sir John, VIH. 157. 

IX. 25, 93. 

olden time, VII. 149. 
Olivers and Rowlands, X. 18. 
omen, XV. 15. 
on, VII. 319. 
once. III. 109. 
. - IV. 195. 

- - IX. 173. 

- - XI. 219. 

- - XIII. 72, 73. 
onyers, VIII. 200. 
opal. III. 224. 
operant, XV. 156. 
opinion, XIV. 38. 
opposite, in. 241, 257, 418. 

- - - XIII. 61. 
or, XV. 262. 

or e'er, II. 13. 
orbed ground, XV. 154. 
orbs, II. 262. 
orchard, XV. 61. 
orchards, IV. 219. 
ordinance, XIII. 105. 
orgiilous, XII. 5: 
orphan heirs. III. 147. 
Orpheus, II. 204. 
osprey, XIII. 152. 
©stent, Xm. 295. 

- - - XVn. 137. 
ostentation, IV. 267. 

- - - . IX. 48. 
overcome, VII. 153. 
overcrows, XV. 284. 
overscutched, IX. 108. 
overt test, XVI. 230. 
overture, XIV. 274. 
overwrested, XII. 44. 
ounce, U. 294' 



ousel cock, 11. 305. 
out, II. 15. 
. - IX. 48. 

- - XI. 204. 

- - XIII. 138. 
out, out, II. 185. 
outlook, VII. 405. 
out-vied, VI. 75. 
outward, V. 234. 

outward habit of encounter, 

XV. 273. 
owe, II. 296. 

- - III. 388. 

- - V. 233. 

- - XVI. 328. 

- - XVII. 273. 
owed, XI. 143. 
owes, II. 41. 

- - VII. 316. 

owl a baker's daughter, XV. 

212. 
oxlips, n. 290. 
. - -VI. 263. 

P. 

pace, XII. 43. 
pack, XVn. 71. 
packed, IV. 291. 
packing, VI. 138. 
packs and sects, XIV. 330. 
pagan, XVI. 222. 
pageants, XI. 140. 
p^d, Vin. 231. 

- - XVI. 131. 
p£uns, XI. 35. 
painted cloth, V. 80. 

xn. 196. 

palabras, IV. 256. 
pale, X. 309. 
pale reflex, XII. 326. 
pall, vn. 56. 
palled, Xni. 275. 
palmers, V. 243. 
palmy, XV. 12. 
palter, VII. 238. 

- - XII. 85, 167- 

- - XIV. 37. 
paly, XII. 342. 
pansies, XV. 223. 
pantaloon^ V. 59. 

pap o? a. \\^\,Oafe\.^'X.» ^t^^- 
pap«ta>'551.^^A». 
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paragoned, XI. 270. 
parallels, XII. 44. 
parcel, III. 25, 347. 

- - - XIU. 393. 
parcell gilt, IX. 42. 
pardonnez moy, VIII. 127. 
pardonnez raoy's, XII. 280. 
Paris garden, XI. 344. 
parish, XVI. 126. 

parish top, III. 176. 
paritor, IV. 52. 
parle, XV. 8. 
parlous, XI. 75. 
partake, VI. 323. 
partaker, X. 51. 
parted, XII. 115. 
participate, XIII. 7. 
partizan, XIII. 271. 
Partlet, VI. 214. 
parts, XVI. 323. 
pash, VI. 173. 

- - XII. 83, 185. 
pass, VI. 126. 

X. 2o4. * 

- - XIV. 30i. 

pass assurance^ -VI. 112. 
passage, XVi. 394. 
passaj^es, V. 156. 
passiiees of proof, XV. 234. 
passed, III. 29. 
passes. III. 122. 

- - - XV. 308. 
passing, X. 407. 
passion, II. 224. 

- - - XIV. 11. 
passy measure. III. 298. 
pasture, XV. 400. 
patch, IV. 348. 

- - VI. 258. 

- - VII. 217. 
patches, II. 310. 
path, XIV. 34. 
patlietical, V. 113-. 
patient, XVIT. 11. 
patines, IV. 416. 
pattern, XI. 20. 
pavin. III. 298. 
paved fountain, II. 272. 
pauca, in. 19. 

paucas pallabris, \1, 12. 
pay, HI. 272. 
- - VI. 386-. 



peacock, XV. 163. 
'pear, XV. 220. 
pearl, VII. 240. 
pearls of praise, IV. 376. v 
peat, VI. 36. 
pecks, IV. 124. 
peculiar, in. 323. 
peer, XVI. 283. 
peevish, II. 230. 

- - - V. 105. 

- . - VI. 375, 390. 

- - - X. 423. 

- - - XI. 156. 

Peg a Ramsay, ni. 211.j 
Pegasus, VIII. 299. 
peize, XI. 174. 
pelican, XIV. 249. 
. - - XV. 220. 
pelting, II. 272. 

- - - in. 360. 
. - - XII. 158. 
Pcndragon, X. 69. 
pennons, IX. 285. 
penthouse lid, Vn. 29. 
peonied, II. 101. 

pepper gingerbread, VIU. 26^. 
perdu, XIV. 319. 
perdurable, IX. 340v 
perdy, VI. 389. 

- - XV. 164. 
perfect, VI. 235. 

- - - vn. 131, 187. 
perfect thought, VII. 412. 
perfectest report, Vn. 51. 
periapts, X. 103. 
Perigenia, II. 271. 
perilous, IX. 201. 
periods, III. 126. 

- - - XV. 317. 
perjure, IV. 7S. 
periwig, II. 225v 
periwig-pated, XV. 138. 
person, IV. 71. 
personating, XV. 440. 
perspective, in. 300. 

- - - - IX. 375. 
perturb, XV. 71. 
pervert, XVI. 70. 
pestilence, XVI. 296. 
\ve>N feV\o^^ XI. 139. 
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phantumR, XIV. 34. 
pheere. XVD. 117- 
pheezar. 111. 30. 
pheeze, VI. 11. 

- - - xn. 83. 

Philip, Sparrow, VH. 286,399. 
philosopher's stone, IX. 110. 
Phoenis, II. fi9. 
pia mater. 111, 183. 

pick, SI. 352. 

- - xm. 13. 

pick ues, XVI. 138. 
picked, rv, 101, 360. 

- - - XV. 248. 
picked man, VU. 296. 
pickers, XV. 165. 
picking of teeth, VI. 29". 
Pickthatch, in. 63. 
pickthanks,vra. 270. 
piece, XVIL 18. 

pied ninny, 11. Si, 
pieled prlcat, X. 26. 
pierced, XVI. 237 
pigrht, xa 195. 
. . XIV. 192. 
uUcbe, XVII, l57. 
pilcher, Xn. 301. 
pil'd, ni. 320. 
pUed, X. Si. 
pillars, XI. 359. 
pilled, XI. 36. 
pimeock, XIV 249. 
pin, XU. 278. 
piocbed, II. 323. 

- - - VI. 19a 
pink ^yne, Xin. 278. 
pinntce. III. 36. 

- - - X.223. 
pin'i fee, XV. 55. 
pioneers, XVI. 329. 
inpineivind, n, 272. 
plitol, VUI. 240. 
pitob, vm 245. 

- - XV. 133. 
pitch and pay, IX. 258. 
pith. III. 340. 

- - X. 54. 

pith and marrow, XV. 50. 
pii, IX. 290. 
place, V. 40. 

- - X 381,39?. 
places, V. 246. 



placket, rv. 52. 
- - - VI. — 



xn. 75. 

- - - XIV. 229, 3St 
pkin, n. 133. 

plain Bong, II. 306. 
plaited, XIV. 151. 
plainly, xm. 165. 
planched, m.427. 
plantag^, XII. 104. 
Plantagenet, VII. 293. 
plantain leaf, XII. 239. 
plants, XIII. 370. 
platee, Xlll. 389. 
plaHVirTii3,X.41. 
pbiuhe, XV 50. 
play the men, U. 10. 
play the touch, XI. 136. 
played your prize, XVII. ?3. 
pleached, XIII. 363. 
plot, xm. 112. 

- - XV. 208. 
plurify XV 234. 
point, II. 26. 

X, 11. 



points. III. 185. 

- - VI. 369. 

- - VIII. 232. 
poisoned voice, X. 116. 
poize, XIV. 195. 

- - X\T304. 
poking sticks, VI. 270. 
Polack, XV. 8. 
politick rc^Hfd, xn. 123. 
polled, XJIl. 141. 
pomander, VI. E90. 
pomewater, IV. 6?, 
Pompey, X.a26. 

pone chansons, XV. 108. 
pooped, Xvn. 233. 
poor fool, in. 303. 

- - - X. 338. 

- - - XIV. 351. 
poor jade, IX. 1ft 
poor John, XII. 311. 
poor worm, XVII. 131. 
popiniay, Vm.^lTS. 
popu\artt.y, VS., lEd . 
pOTCUpiac , IN . M , 
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porpui, SVII. US. 
portinnri VL 119. 

: . . . 3a 34r. 

port, VL 41- 
. . XJI. 140. 
porlable, Vll. 195. 
porUge, IX. 370. 

. . - xviLigr. 

porUnce, Xm. 83. 
porta, xm. 3S, 177. 
porU of ilumber, IX. 145. 
poueu, m. 217. 
. . - Vin. S6- 

- ' • XII. 140. 
po99UMd, IV. 326. 

.... xm. 51. 

possets, VU. 91. 
post. III. 197. 
potcti, Xlll. 43. 
potents, VII. 320. 
pouncet boi, Vin. 174. 
powder, VllI, 331, 
power, xn. 43. 

- - -Xlll. 302. 

- - - XIV. 143. 
powerful grace, XII. 27i. 
powers, XI. 26S. 

pox, IV. 110. 
practice, III. 464. 

- . - XIV. 220. 

- . . XV. 236. 
practise, X. 66. 

. - - xm. 233. 
prjcmunirc, Xl. 296- 
praiac, III. 195. 
praise in parting, D. 91. 
prank. SUI. 86. 
pranked, \1. 254. 
pray in aid, XIII, 382. 
precedent, VII. 400, 
.... XI. 111. 
precept, IX. 157- 
preeiiian, ill. 47 
prefer, XIV. 122. 

- - - XVI. 376. 
. . . XVII. 169. 
pregnancy, IX. 29. 
pregnant, m. 202, 349. 
... XV, 93, 144. 

- - . XVU. 221. 
prenoininatc,XV.74- 
pKsence, XI. 272- 



presence, XII. STZ. 

. ■ . xviLses, 

present, n, 10. 

present fcai'.?, vn, 4i?.' 
preseiTed, IIX 363. 
press iaonty, XIV 303. 
pressed, Xlll, 1>>. 
pressure, XV. Kl. 
prest, XVII. 221. 
presupposed. III, 303. 
pretence, II, 188. 

- - - vn. 113. 

. . - XIV. 157,168, 
pretend, VU, 118. 

- . - X. 78, 79. 
pretended, IL 184. 
pretty, IX. 220, 
prevent, X. 80. 

- - - XIV. 110. 
prevented. III- 249. 
pnik. Xl,268, 
prick cared, IX. 338. 
prick of noon. XII. 386. 
prickin;^ uf tlmmba, VU. 173. 
pricki,ll, 63. . 

pride, X. 67. 
pride of place, VU, lir. 
piig, \l. 253, 
prime, V. 206. 
. - .XVI. 334. 
primer business, XI. 318. 
prlmero, HI. 137. 
. - . XI. 322. 
prJEiripjlitv, 11, 176, 
priii^ip:d»; XVII. 203, 
princoi, xn. 255. 
print, in, n, 167- 
. - . -1V.50.- 
proceed, II, 10. 

- - - VT. 108. 
process, XUI, 189. 
prodigious, VII. 335. 

- - - - XU, 16i 
. - - - XIV. 24. 
profoce, IX. 170. 
profane, IX. 185. 

- - - XVI. 306,36s. 

profanely, XV, 143. 
profeasiun, V. 2U0. 
■prognostication, VI. 398. 
■5Toetc?,a,-S.N.^I£a. 
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prompture, IlL SBT- 
prone. III. 329. 
proor, IX. 134. 
propagate, X\' 315. 
propagation, III, 32T- 

proper, in. 315, 478. 

- - - IX. 49. 

- - - XI. 206. 

- . - XIV. 134, 285. 
proper man, II. 208. 
.... IV. 238. 
properlieB, II. 260. 

- - - - in. 132. 

propertv, V. 206. 
ppoportjoii, 111.319,469. 
propose, IV. 230, 231. 

- - - IX- 167- 
proropie, XVn. 264. 
proropied, XII. 267. 
pruBpcrous, XV. 448. 
proTsnd, XHI. 59. 

' prove us praise ub, XVI. 395. 
proTincial, III. 473. 
Provincial roses, XV. 161. 
provokinfr, XiV. 259. 
provost. 111. 341. 
proud 10 do, xm. 53. 
prunes, XVI. 195. 
pruning, IV. 87. 
Puck, II. 266. 
puggine, VI, 246. 
puke slocking', Vin. 220. 
pon, XIL 60. 
punk, in. 68. 
pur, V. 291. 

- - XIV. 263. 

- purohase, VIII. 203. 
ptirchaaed, IX. 152. 
.... Xffl. 216. 
purlieu, V. 119. 
pursuivants, X. S3- 
putitflTi,XIV. 175, 






1, XV. 



. XVI. 296. 
put out the liglil, XVI. ; 
putter on, VI. 203. 
- - - - XI. 215. 
put'er out, II. 92. 
putting: down. III. 49. 
^uttotk, XVI. 15. 
pyramises, XUl 273. 



quail, V. 38. 
. - -VIU. 293. 
. . - SVI. 168. 
quuling, X. 335. 
quaila, XIII. 254. 
(luiint, n. 274. 

- - . in. 141. 

... X. 206. 
quaked, XID. Sa 

qualification, XVI. 275. 
qualify. III. 436. 
quality, U. 26, 210. 
. . - nr. 148. 

- . - Vin. 306. 
... XV. 103. 

- . - XVI. 242. 
quarrel, VII. 16. 

- . . XI. 251. 
quaprr, VII. 204. 
quart d'ecu, V. 276. 
quarter, VU. 412. 
quartered, XVL 143. 
quat, XVI. 392. 
queasy, Xlli. 295. 

. . . XiV. 189. 
queen Mab, XIL 244. 
quell, II. 369. 

- . .VII. 76. 
quench, XVI. 33. 
quern, II. 265. 
quest, XI. 54. 

quest of love, XIV. 145. 
queata, XVI. 217. 
quesUon, II. 289. 

. m. 317. 

V. 97. 
. VI. 245, 308. 
. IX. 204. 
XII. 125. 
■ XVI. 324. 
questionable, XV. 52. 
questioning, V. 142. 
questrisis, XIV. 270. 
quick, IV. 14. 

- . . IX. 247. 

Xin. 396. 

quick winds, Xlll. 200. 
quicken, VI. 35. 
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quietus, XV. 130. 
quillets, IV 92. 

- - - XV. 246,. 415. 
quintain, V. 25. 
quipH, IT. 211. 
quired, XIII. 113. 
quit, IT. 27. 

. - IX. 276. 

- - XI. 184. 

- - XUI. 328. 

- - XV. 265. . 
quits you, III. 482. 
quittance, IX. 15. 

- - - - XV. 326. 
quiver, IX. 107. 
quondam, X. 353. 
quote, II. 172. 

- - - XIT. 239. 

. - - XVII. 62. 
quoted, IV. 152. 

- . - V. 304. 

. . - MI. 386. 
. - - Xn. 156. 

- - - XV. 77. 

R. 

R, dogs* letter, XII. 291. 
rabato, IV. 251. 
rabbet-sucker, VIII. 246. 
race, II. 37. 
. - XIII. 209. 
rack, II. 109. 

- - 111.429. 

- - X. 315. 

rack the value, IV. 268. 
racked, XIH. 155. 
rag. III. 124. 
^ - XV. 424. 
ragged, V. 47. 

- . - IX. 17. 
rake up, XIV. 316. 
ram, XIII. 257. 
rampalUan, IX. 40. 
ranged, XIU. 189. 
rank, VH. 411. 

- - XI. 224. 
. . XII. 46. 

- - XIV. 66. 
rank garb, XVT. 278. 
rank time, V. 132. 
j-ape, XII. 71. 
rapiers, VIII. 9R 



rapp'd, XIV. 221. 
rapt, Vn. 35. 
rapture, XIII. 55. 
rarely, XV. 434. 
rascsili IX. 60. 181. 

- - - X. 86. 
rash, III. 443. 

- - VI. 187. 

- - VIII. 39. 

- - IX. 139. 

- - XII. 131. 
. - XIV. 272. 

- - XVI. 348. 
, rated, VI. 40. 

- - -vn. 411. 

rated sinew, VIII. 310. 
rational increase, V. 164. 
ravin, in. 326. 

- - V. 240. 
ravin'd, VU. 170. 
raught, IV. 69. 

- - . IX. 342. 

- - - X. 307- 

n - /Xni.349. 
raw, V. 69. 
. - xvn. 234. 

rawly, IX. 313. 
rawness, VII. 193. 
rayed, VI. 95. 
razes of ginger, VIII. 196. 
rear-mice, II. 292. 
reason, VH. 390. 

- - - XI. 53, 72, 161. 

- - . XIII. 145, 173. 

- - - XV. 26. 
reasoned, IV. 356. 
resoning, II. 167. 
rebeck, XII. 361. 
recking, II. 217. 
reckless, II. 230, 
recks, V. 46. 

- - - XV. 41. 
recollected, III. 220. 
record, U. 231. 
recorded, VII. 230. 
recorder, II. 360. 
recorders, XV. 166. 
rec\ire, XI. 117. 
red lattice. III. 63. 

- - - . IX. 49. 
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reechy, rv. 248. 

- - - xni. 56. 

- - - XV. 193. 
red, xm. 276. 
refeUed, HI. 463. 
regiment, XUi:29d. 
region, XVI. 363. 
regreet, VIL 34a 
regreeti, IV. 362. 
reguerdon, X. 64^ 76. 
tcuipse, IX. 334. 
Klatire, XV. 123. 
remembrance, IX. 166. 
remembered, XI. 7S, 
remiss, XV. 236. 
remorse, II. 122. 

- III. 357, 463. 

- IV. 392. 

- V. 30. 

- Vn. 55, 394. 

- X. 116. 

- XI. 120. 

- XIV. 2a 

- XVI. 332, 339. 
remorseful, II. 216. 

• • " - " X. 21o. 
rerootion, XV. 428. 
removed, III. 331. 
. . - V. 84. 
. - . VIII. 293. 

- - . XV. 54. 
render, V. 122. 

. - . XV. 447. 
reneges, XIII. 187. 
rent, VU. 202. 
repair, V. 174. 
. - - X. 279. 
repeals, XVI. 296. 
reports, XIII. 234. 
repu^, X. 81. 
requiem, XV. 253. 
resolve, VH. 410. 
. - - X. 21. 

- - - XV. 29. 
resolved, UI. 421. 

- - - -X. 76. 

- - - - XVII. 181. 
respect, XII. 66. 

- - . XV. 128, 423. 
respective, II. 226. 

- . - - IV. 424, 

- - - . VU.295. 



respective, XII. 303. 
respectively, XV. 361. 
respects, XIV. 149. 
respire finem, VI. 387. 
rest, IX. 236. 
restoration, XIV. 319. 
restrain, XI. 188. 
retailed, XI. 81, 152. 
retire, XIII. 21. 
retired, VIU. 57. 
retires, Vni. 212. 
reverbs, XIV. 142. 
reverence, XVI. 131. 
revolts, XVI. 142. 
revolution, XIII. 203. 
rheumatick, IX. 62, 258. 
rheumatick diseases, II. 275. 
Rhodope, X. 38. 
rib, IV. 350, 353. 
ribald, XIII. 305. 
riched, XIV. 137. 
Richmond, Henry, earl of, X. 

393. 
Richmond, Margaret, countess, 

XL 31. 
ride the mare, IX. 41. 
rift, VI. 303. 
riggish, XIII. 251. 
right drawn, VIII. 10. 
right now, X. 195. 
rigol, IX, 146. 
rim, IX. 337. 
ringed about, X. 89. 
ripe, II. 297. 
ripe wants, IV. 325. 
ripeness, XIV. 329. 
rivapfe, IX. 268. 
rivality, XIll. 292. 
rivals, XV^ 5. 
Rivo, Vm. 224. 
road, II. 178. 
Robin Goodfellow, II, 264. 
Robin Hood, II. 208. 
rogues, HI. 57. 
. - - VI. 11. 
romage. XV. 11. 
Romish, XVI. 45. 
ronyon, HI. 124. 
rood, IX. 91. 
rook, X. 424. 
rooty, V\\.\4^. 
toots, XV. ^0. 
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rope tricks, ^^. 49. 
ropery, X1I..288. 
Roscius, X. 422. 
rosemary, VI. 259, 

- - - - XII. 290. 
roses, wearing of, VII. 291. 

XV. 161. 

rough hew, XV. 261. 
rougher accents, Xm. 118. 
round, IX. 316. 

- - XV. 86, 138. 
rounded, VH. 331. 
roundel, II. 291. 
roundure, VH. 316. 
rouse, XV. 28, 48. 
rowel head, IX. 11. 
royal, VIII. 236. 
royal faith, IX. 123. 
royal Merchant, IV. 393. 
royalize, XI. 35. 

royally attorney'd, VI. 164. 
roynish, V. 37. 
ruddock, XVI. 129. 
rue, XV. 224. 
ruffle, V. 235. 

- - XIV. 232. 

- - XVII. 18. 
rule. III. 217. 
rump-fed ronyon, VII. 26. 
running banquet, XI. 231, 351. 
rupture, XV 11. 166. 

rushes, IX, 182. 

- - - XII. 239. 

- - - XVI. 50. 
ruth, Xlll. 13. 
Rutland, X. 303. 

S. 

sables, suit of, XV. 149. 
sack, Vlll. 226. 

- - X. 66. 

sack and sugar, VIII. 166, 248. 
Sackerson, III. 28. 
sacred, XII. 150. 

- - - XVII. 30. 
•acring bell, XI. 293. 
sad, II. 156. 

- - IV. 199. 

- - VI. 276. 

- - IX. 159. 

aad ostent, IV. 343. 
sadjy, IX. 167. 



sadness, X. 360. 
- - - Xn.220. 
safe, XIII. 210. 
safeguard, XIII. 86. 
safer, XIV. 303. 
sag, VH. 217. 
Sagittary, XVI. 209, 230. 
said I weU, IX. 101. 
Saint Charity, XV. 213. 
Saint Gis, XV. 213. 
Saint Nicholas, II. 198. 
Saint Nicholas Clerks, VBl. 

198. 
Saint Patrick, XV. 68. 
Saint Paul's, IX. 23. 
Saint W^ithold, XIV. 254. 
sallet, X. 255. 
saltiers, VI. 278. 
samphire, XIV. 298. 
sanded, II. 345. 
Sands, lord, XI. 226, 239. 
sandbag, X. 171. 
savage, IX. 282. 
savageness, XV. 74. 
saucy, V. 279. 
saw, IV. 58, 159. 
say, X. 242. 
'say, XIV. 339. 
scaffbldage, XII. 44. 
scald, Xlll. 896. 

- - XV. 350. 
scale, 111. 406. 

- - XIII. 6. 
scall. III. 87. 
scamble, VII. 395. 
scambling, IV. 283. 

- - - - IX. 203. 
scanned, VII. 157. 
scantling, XI^. 54. 
scared, Xlll. 137. 
scarfed bark, IV. 350. 
scath, Vn. 305. 

- - XI. 45. 

- - XU. 255. 

- - XVll. 81. 
scathe, X. 176. 
scathful. III. 293. 
sconce, VI. 3S7. 

- - - IX. 292. 

- - - XV. 246. 
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Bcnpe trencherin^y n. 74. 

8crimer8,XV.233. 

scrip, n. 255. 

Scroop, Henry, lord, IX. 232. 

scroyles, Vll. 322. 

sculls, Xn. 186. 

sea-mells, II. 73. 

seal of bliss, U. 318. 

seam, XU. 82. 

seamy side, XVI. 381. 

sear, VU. 178, 219, 221. 

sear up, XVI. 12. 

sea's worth, XVI. 215. 

season. III. 358. 

- - - V. 158. 

. - - XV. 34, 43. 
seasoned, XIII. 118. 
seasons, XV. 157. 
seat, Vn. 60. 

- - IX. 227. 

- - xm.9. 

seated, VII. 41. 
sect, IX. 60. 

- - XVI. 251. 
secure, XVI. 362. 
seeking*, XIII. 12. 
seel, Xin. 392. 

- - XVI. 319. 
seeling, VU. 139. 
teeming, IH. 89, 385, 410. 

- . - V. 138. 

- - - XIV. 146. 
.seen, VI. 51. 

seld, Xin. 56. 

self, XIV. 292. 

self bounty, XVI. 318. 

self covered, XIV. 286. 

self figured knot, XVI. 60. 
• self king. III. 170. 

self sovereignty, IV. 56. 
- semblably, vrfl. 322. 

senior juniors, IV. 51. 

seniory, XI. 138, 

sennet, XI. 258. 

. - - XIV. 10. 

Senoys, V. 173. 

sense, II. 51. 

- - m. 365,479. 

- - XVI. 390. 

- - XVn. 287. 
senses, VII. 61. 

senses rule, IX. 258, 

VOL. xvn. 



septentrion, X. 310. 
sequel, IV. 48. 
sequestration, XVI. 252. 
sere, VI. 377. 
sergeant, VII. 14. 

- - - XV. 283. 
serpigo. III. 391. 

- - - XU. 77. 
serve, XI. 146. 

- - XII. 223. 
service, VIII. 269. 

- - - X. 404. 
sessey, XIV. 265. 
set, II. 164. 

- - XV. 204. 

set down, XVI. 272. 
set of wit, IV. 109. 
set up bills, IV. 179. 
set up rest, XII. 354. 
Setebos, II. 38. 
seven deadly sins, UI. 399. 
seventh cause, V. 135. 
several, IV. 37. 
sewer, VII. 64. 
shadow of a dream, XV. 94. 
shaft or bolt. III. 105. 
shag eared, VII. 188. 
shag* haired, X. 192. 
shame, XVI. 149. 
shapeless, IV. 123. 
sharded, XVI. 85.. 
shards, XUI. 282. 
shark up, XV. 11. 
shealed peas cod, XIV. 175. 
sheen, U. 264. 

- - XV. 154. 
sheer, VIII. 124. 
shent. III. 286. 

- - XUI. 164. 

- - XV. 170. 
sheriff's fool, V. 271. 
sheriff's posts. III. 190. 
sherris sack, IX. 134. 
shine, VII. 119. 

- - XVII. 142. 
shoal of time, VU. 67. 
shoe strings, UT. 445. 
shoes, fashion of, VU. 309. 
shog, IX. 238. 

short grazed, H. 1Q4. 
Bliort km^e SiXv.^ ^^owJ^^YiSL ^%» 1 
shot, IX., 10^. 
li 
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■hot free, vm. 333. 
ihotten, IX. 283. 
•hove rroRt, IX. 72. 
ahoi^tiB, VII. 139. 
shoulder clapper. VI. 3?B. 
shouldi^rcJ. XI. lie. 
Bhreud, VI. 48. 
ihrift, XII. 345. 
■hrivinia^, XI 96. 
■hrivinglime, XV. 364. 
BhroveUdc, IX. 171. 
shut up, \U. 79. 
side ileeTM, IT. 351. 
■iege, n. 71. 

- - XV, 232. 

- - XVI. 214. 
Bieie, \TI. 37. 

. . XII. 67. 

■irh awa.y Sunda^i, IV. 189. 

siEhtless, VII. 335. 

•ighw of •teel, IX. 119. 

iipi, XI. 365, 

■igns of war, IX. 252. 

■IgTiB well, xni. 307. 

ulenced, XI. 306. 

silent of the night, X. ISO. 

mUv, Vt. 248. 

- - XIV. 203. 

■liver liverj' sound, XVIl. 3M. 
•incere motions, XI. 309. 
•ingle opposition, XVI, 114. 
single-soled, XII. 2S3. 
■ingle sute, VII. 42. 
siiigs by kind, V, 183. 
■ink ap:ice. III. 182, 
. fir, IH. 9. 

- - V. 91. 

Sir Dagonet, IX. 105. 
aircah, VII, 185. 

- . - XIII. 397. 
■h out, IV, 12. 
■tth, in. 70, 333. 

- - X. 289, 

. . XVI, 333. 
■ithencc, V, 187 
■lies, XIV. 22S, • 
■ksin'B mates, Xn. 383. 
AiU, VI. 365. 
ftiUless, Xn. 14. 
tkinker, Vin. 218. 
tkipping, m. 192. 
•tirai VII. 222. 



skiiT, IX. 346. 
Skogui, IX. 94. 
8le»ve, VII. 93. 
sledded, XV 8. 
alceye,SII. 167 
«leeve hands, VI. 269, 
sleivesilk, XII. 161, 
aleided, XVII, 2l9. 
slightB, Vll. 162. 
slip. XII, 75. 281. 
Allpperv, XV. 314. 






IX, 2 



■Uver, VII. 171 

- - XIV, 284, 
slops, IV. 239. 

■ ■ xn, 281. 
slough, IX. 309. 
slower, XI, 23. 
slubber, IV, 356. 

- - - XVI, 240. 
smaU (de, VI, 25. 
smiUngly, XIU. 148, 
smirched, IV. 349, 264. 
Smolkin, XIV. 235. 
smooth, Xlf , 314, 

- - - XVU. 140, 
sneap, IX. 44, 
aneaping, IV, 11. 
sneck up. III. 214, 
snipe, XV!, 2SS. 
snuff, II, 367, 

- - rv. 109. 

- - vin. 175, 

snuffs, XIV. 235. 

lofonli, VI. 180. 
soft conditions, VT, 150, 
■oil, IX. 153. 
soiled horse, XlV 307. 
solicited, XV 285. 
soliciting, vn, 41. 
■olidares, XV, 563. 
some year. XlV. 134. 
sometime, IV dl9. 
someuines, VIH. 133. 
sooth, VI. 266. 

- - VIII. 88. 

- - X. 372. 
Sophf, IV. 332. 
Botciest, Vll, 134. 

. - ■vm.\ta. 
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•ort, 30156. 

fort uid suit, ni. 453. 

wnts, V. 14. 

- - IX. 222, 310. 

- - xn. 18. 
aotrj, VI. 396. 
■orry ught, YIl. 92. 
•ot,ni.87. 

■ouced gurnet, VIII. 300. 
Mtul feuring, VII. 333. 
aoul of great artide, XV. 2( 
■ound, VII. 378. 
■owle, XIII. 140. 
sowter. III. 240. 
Spanish bbulee, XII. 347. 
■panned, XI. 313. 
BpaM,.VI. 224. 
Spwtiin 6ag, XVI. 437. 
Bpeik parrot, XVI. 293. 
q>eakinr thick, IX. 55. 
■peaks holiday, UI. </0. 
■peaks small, 'ill. 13. 
apecuUtivc inatruments, X 

248. 
spendthrift sigh, XV. 235. 
•pen-, XII. 6. 
■pet«, IV. 333. 
■{ricea, Xin. 153. 
■pldcn, VI. 197. 
■phit of sense, XII. 16 
■pit white) I\. 31. 
■pleen, IT. 250, 

- . - VI. 82. 

- . - VII. 234. 

- - - XVI. 363. 
spleen ridiculniia, IV. 114. 
•pleena, SlI, ?3. 
spoons, XI. 342. 

spots, XUI. 315, 
■potted, II. 348. 
spout, XII. 175. 
■prag, III. 117, 
■priglited, XVI, 61. 
■prighta, VII. ISl. 
qtring, U.271. 
■pringbalt, XI. 237. 
■pringeB, XV. 45. 
springing, XI. 56. 



spurs, X\T 181. 
square , II. 364. 

- - - XIII. 330, 242, 319. 

- - . XVII. 39, 
squarcr.IV. 184. 
sqiiaBh, II. 309. 

- - - VI. 176. 
aquiny, XIV. 307. 
aquirC', IV. 133. 

. - - VI. 378. 

squire of loiv degree, IX. 360. 

stage. III. 318, 

s;:iKtd, Xili, M9. 

Btaggtrs, V- 231. 

slain, V. 163. 

stair, XII. 389. 

stale, II. lia 

- - \1. 345. 

- - X. 376. 

- - Xin. 350. 
stalk, IV. 233. 
stand, VI. 266. 

. stand at guard, IIL 334. 
stand Ikiin, \'l. SO. 
stand in hold cure, XVI. 261. 
atandard, U. 82. 
standing bawla, XI. 352. 
stands upon, XI. 329. 
Stanley, Thdinu lord, XI. 31- 
stgTinjel, III. 239. 
star, XV. 50, 
starkly. 111. 435. 
stale. III. 231. 
IV. 87. 

VIII. 341. 

IX. 166, 167. 
coflaw, vm. 4^ 
es, XVI. 92. 

station, XIII. 288. 

- XV. 184. 
t, XV. 262. 
I, II. 226. 

- XIV. 79. 
slatuas, XI. 113. 
statutes, XV. 247. 
staves, XI. 170. 
stay, VII. 335. 
stead, X\1I. 190. 
stem, XIII. 67. 
sWTOaee.XX.'iW.. 

stewed rnvmes, \W.. i^'4- 

- - - "VUY. las. 
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stewed prunes, IX. 66. 
sticking place, VII. 73. 
stickler, \U. 192. 
•tigmatick, X. 270, 327. 
stile. III. 73. 
still, V. 239. 

- - XI. 147. 

- - XVII. 59. 
stilly sounds, IX. 305. 
stint, XI. 218. 

. - XV. 459. 

- - XVII. 80, 250. 
stinted, XII. 233. 
stints, XII. 148. 
stithy, XU. 157. 

- - XV. 145. 
stoccata, XII. 300. 
stock, II. 199. 

- - VI. 85. 
stomach, II. 23» 152. 

- - - IV. 216. 

- - - XI. 311. 
stomachs, X. 29. 
stood, XIU. 145. 
stoop, in. 205. 

. - IX. 312. 

stop, IX. 8. 

stops, XV. 167. 

storm of fortunes, XVI. 241. 

stover, II. Idl. 

stoup, XV. 278. 

straight, XV. 241. 

strain. III. 52. 

- - IX. 262. 
strait, VII. 417. 
str^ted, VI. 279. 
strange, VI. 37. 

- - - XIV. 11. 

- - - XVI. 39, 46. 
strange beasts, V. 135. 
strangely, II. 98. 
strangeness, XII. 79. 
strangle, HI. 296. 
stratagem, IX. 9. 

- - - - X. 341. 
stricture. III. 331. 
stride a limit, XVI. 87. 
strides, VII. 85. 

strife, XV. 312. 

strike, VIU. 50, 
striker, Ylll. 199. 
stnve, V. 1S9. 



strong escape, VI. 397. ^ 

strong faith, XI. 243. 

stuck. III. 272. 

stuck with cloves, IV. 143. 

studied, VII. 45. 

studv, II. 259. 

sturf, VI. 391. 

stuff' of the conscience, XVI. 

212. 
stuff* tennis balls, IV. 239. 
stuffed, IV. 181. 

- - - VU. 223. • 
stufi^ed sufficiency, VI. 207- 
sty, V. 8. 

submerged, XIII. 262. 
subscribe. III. 380. 

- - - - XIV. 155, 273. 
subcribes, XII. 149. 
subscription, XIV. 239. 
substance, XII. 53. 
subtilty, II. 126. 
subtle, XIII. 162. 
success, XVI. 320. 
successive, XVII. 7. 
successively, IX. 153. 
sudden, VII. 195. 

- - - XVI. 275. 
sufl[iciency, m. 311. 
Suffolk, Pole, duke of, X. 216. 
sugar, VIII. 218. 

suggest, II. 182. 

- - - V. 285. 

- - - vm. 12. 

- - - Xm. 59. 
suggested, IV. 150. 
suggestion, II. 62. 

- - - - vri. 41. 

suggestions, IV . 14. 

- - - - V. 243. 
suggests, XI. 209. 
suit, V. 52. 

- - XVII. 284. 
suits, vm. 162. 
sullen, VII. 285. 

- - XVI. 346. 
summer swelling, II. 177. 
summoners, XIV. 241. 
sumpter, XIV. 229. 

sun to sun, VIII. 100. 

aup^r^\\V\ov\s,'XV.*2n . 
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lupplied, XVI. 358. 
supply, va 409. 
siq>po8edy IX. 152. 
supposes, VI. 138. 
sure. II. 328. 

- - in. 202. 

- - IV. 199. 

- - Vin. 325. 
sur-reined, IX. 283. 
sustaining, 11. 27. 
swagger, IX. 63. 
swart, VI. 369. 

- - VII. 335. 
swarth. III. 218. 

- - - XVII. 37. 
swashing, V. 32. 
swashing blow, XII. 213. 
swat]i, XII. 187. 

- - -XV. 423. 
sway, IX. 112. 

- - XIV. 21. 
swaying, IX. 207. 
swearing on sword, XV. 68. 
sweat. III. 322. 

- - XII. 198. 
sweet, IV. 418. 
swect-nieats, XII. 246. 
sweet mouth, II. 199. 
swell, XVI. 338, 387. 
sweltered, VII. 169. 
swift, IV. 44. 236. 

- - VT. 142. 

swinge bucklers, IX. 92. 
Switzers, XV. 217. 
swollen bagpipe, IV. 397- 
swoop, VII. 207. 
sword and buckler, VIII. 188. 
sworn brother, IV^. 183. 

VIII. 113, 

sworn counsel, V. 2ji3. 
sworn rioter, XV. 386. 
syllable, XVII. 277. 

T. 

table, IV. 340. 

- - - VII. 328. 
tables, XV. 66. 
tabounnes, XII. 158. 

- - - - XIII. 347. 
ta'cn order, XNI. 404. 
fag-, XIII. 99. 

tailor cries, U. 269. 
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tainting, XVI. 275. 
take a house, VI. 393. 
take in, VI. 289. 

- - - XIII. C'.), 18.'. 

- - - XVI. 7^ 12^ 

take mo wiiU von, \ UI. 247. 

take on, X. .)4.^. 

take order, \I. 128. 

take out, XV I. 354. 

take reconciliation, X\7. 303. 

take such order, IX. 99. 

take tlic hatch, \ II. 406. 

take thoujchl, XIV. 39. 

take up, V. 223. 

taken with the manner, IV. 18. 

Vm.237 

takes, ill. 118. 

- - XV. ly. 
takes diet, II. 163. 
taking, XIV. 248. 
Talbot, John, X. 96. 
talent, '>'. 70. 

tall, XI. 53. 

tall lellow, IX. 158. 

tall m:.!! of his hands, III. 41. 

tallow kccch, VIH. 233. 

tame cht-atcr, IX. 63. 

tarre, \\\. 373. 

• - XII. 57. 

- - \y. 103. 

Tartar's bow, XII. 237. 
task, IX. 209, 230. 
tasked, VIII. 309. 
tassel gentle, XII. 271. 
tasic your legs, 111. 249. 
taitcred, VII. 412. 
Tuurus* snow, II. 318. 
tawdry lace, VI. 272. 
tawny coats, X. 26. 
taxation, V. 18. 
Tearsheet, IX. 52. 
teen, II. 17. 

- - XI. 125. 

- - XII. 231. 
temper, II. 204. 

- - - X. 392. 

- - - XI. 14. 
temperance, II. 48. 
tempering, IX. 136, 248. 
ten commantlnR-nts, X. 145. 

tent, X\U, Wo. 
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termagant, XIII. 224. 
termagant, XV. 140. 
terms, 111.313. 
tested. 111. 363. 
testern'd, II. 150. 
tetchy, XI. 144. 
tether, XV. 46. 
Tewkesbury mustard, IX. 76. 
thai'borough, IV. 17. 
that's oft; Xni. 64. 
Theban, XIV. 257. 
theme, VI. 304. 

- - -XIII. 233. 
theorick, V. 269. 

- - - IX. 206. 

- - - XVI. 199. 
thewes, IX. 102. 

- - - XIV. 24. 

- - - XV. 39. 
thick, XIII. 225. 
thick pleached, IV. 196. 
thick skin, III. 133. 
thill horse, IV. 338. 
think and die, XIII. 315. 
think thee, XV. 264. 
thirdborough, VI. 13. 
thoroup^h, IX. 22. 
thou, IV. 281. 
thought, HI. 226. 

- - - V. 114. 

- - - VII. 147. 

- - - XIII. 344. 

- - - XV. 226. 
thought executing, XFV. 238. 
thrasonical, IV. 100. 
thread, II. 98. 

thread the gates, XIII. 92. 
three hooped pots, X. 230. 
three man beetle, IX. 32. 
three men song. III. 212. 
three pile. VI. 247. 
three piled, IV. 128. 
iliroes, XIII. 303. 
throstle, II. 305. 

- - - IV. 321. 
thrum, II. 369. 

. - - HI. 120. 

Tib, XVII. 258. 

tick tack. III. 330. 

tickle. III 329. 
- - - X. 135. 
tickle brain, VUI. 240. 
tickled in the sere, XV. 97. 



tide, n. 170. 
tight, Xra. 338. 
tightly, m. 36. 
tike, IX. 236. 

- - XIV. 265. 
tiUy fally, IX. 63. 
tilly vally. III. 213. 
timeless, VIII. 97- 

- - - X. 112. 

- - - XVII. 43. 
timely parted, X. 201. 
tire, X. 296. 

- - XVI. 95. 

tire valiant, III. 95. 
tiring, X^^ 389. 
Titania, II. 270. 
to, XII. 224. 

- - XVII. 22r. 
to that, VII. 15. 
toadstone, V. 34. 
toasting iron, VII. 393. 
toasts and butter, VIII. 3Q1. 
tods, VI. 249. 

togcd, XVI. 199. 
tokened, XIII. 305. 
toll, V. 300. 
tolling, IX. 147. 
tomboys, XVI. 43. 
tongs, II. 337. 
too fine, V. 307. 
too much, II. 69. 
tooth pick, VII. 296. 
top gallant, XII. 289. 
topless, XII. 44. 
topple, VII. 173. 

- - - Vlll. 256. 

- - - XIV. 299. 
torch bearers, IV. 345. 
touch, II. 118, 315. 

- - - XI. 143, 322. 
touch more rare, XVI. 14. 
touched, XV. 371. 
touched and tried, VII. 339. 
touches, V. 74. 

toward, XV. 591. 
towards. Xll. 257. 
toys, XI. 14. 

- - XV. 56. 
nozc, VI. 295. 

ti-acce, 11. 263. 
- - ^\. *i^\. 
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ttadc, XV. 165. 
tradition, VUI. 81. 
trail, XV. 80. 
traitress, V. 168. 
trammel, VH. 66. 
translate, II. 252. 

- - - XII. 149. 
transport, III. 448. 
trash, 11. 17. 

- - XVI. 277. 
travel, XV. 98. 
traversed arms, XV. 454. 
tray trip, III. 243. 
treble, 11. 56. 
trenched, II. 202. 

- - - - VII. 146. 
trenchers, XII. 249. 
Tribulation, XI. 349. 
trick. III. 483. 

. - V. 162. 

- - VII. 288. 
tricked, XV. 114. 
tricking. III. 132. 
tricksey, II. 131. 
TrijjTon, IX. 78. 
trip, IX. 165. 

trip and po, IV. 75. 
triple, XIll. 188, 351. 
triumph, VIII 231. 

- - - X.119. 
triumphs, II. 238, 244. 

- - - - VIII. 119. 
• - - -X.429. 

trod a measure, V. 135. 

Trojan, IV. 142. 

Trojans, VIU. 199. 

trol my dames, VI. 252. 

trossers, IX. 300. 

trot, lU. 412. 

troubler of peace, XVII. 275. 

trout tickling. III. 232. 

trow, IV. 254. 

- - XIV. 171. 
trowel, V. 19- 
truckle bed, III. 133. 
true, II. 134. 

- - IX. 150. 

- - XII. 305. 

true blood, VII. 368. 
true dcfe:>ce. VII. 393. 
tj'ue man, XI y. 19. 
U-ue men, VJU. 209, 226, 



truer, TV. 178. 
trusted home, VII. 39. 
truth, m. 291. 
tub fast, XV. 409. 
tucket, IV. 422. 
tucket sonuance, IX. 324. 
Tudor, Henry, earl of Rich- 
mond, XI. i60. 
tugged with fortune, VH. 130. 
tun of man, VIII. 246. 
tupping, XVI. 205, 334. 
turkies, VIII. 196. 
TurJygood, XIV. 212. 
turn the tables up, XII. 251. 
turn Turk, IV. 254. 
Tumbull-street, IX. 107. 
turning of the tide, IX. 254. 
turns, XIII. 145. 

- - XV. 363. 
turquoise, IV. 366. 
twelve score, VIII. 252. 

" " • » - La, ifO. 

twiggen bottle, XVI. 285. 
two handed sword, X. 157. 
type, X. 310. 

- - XI. 148. 
tj-thing, XIV. 255. 

V. 

v^l, in. 459. 

- - X. 105. 

- - XII. 191. 

- - XIII. 90. 

- - XVII. 220. 
vailed, XV. 25. 

Vakles, don Pedro, XVll. 231. 
valanced, XV. 108. 
validity, lU. 168. 

- - - V. 303. 

- - - XII. 317. 

- - - XIV. 139. - 
vantage, XVI. 19, 173. 
vanlbrace, XII. 51. 
varlct, XII. 13. 

vast, TI. 35. 

- - XI. 48. 
vaunt, XII. 7. 

vaunt couriers, XIV. 238. 
vaward, II. 343. 

velvet jriiMcls, VUI. 268. ^^ 
VfciUiCjW ^5. J^ 

veuoraoMa \\\^\iX.* > "^SSV. ^^^^^ 
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Tcnoiaotutj, XTIL IM. 

Tcnew, IV. 104. 

reneys, UI. 28. 

vengeance, V. 116. 

Tent, ni. 277. 

. ■ Xm. 143. 

■vienuKtfl, XV 167. 

Texture trade, IX. 2S3. 

verbul, XV!. 59. 

Terbal question, XJV. 29l. 

Vere, John de, ewl of Oxford, 

X165. 
TBTified. Sni 161. 
Tenmeii, IVl. 858. 
Tcning, n. 370. 
«cir,Tl-303. 
Tift, Ul. 69. 
. . IV. 108. 
• - IX. 322. *. 
Tice, IX. S9. 
Tice of kinp, XV. ISa 
TictuaUers, IX. S3. 
Tie, Vr. 71. 

- - Xin.390. 

- . XVn. 196, 330. 
Til,!, III. 15,5. 

tiiiaiii. V n. 

TJol, XVII. 209. 

viol de irambu, III. 175. 

vlFfign, III. 271. 

Tinjin crarts, XV. 252. 

virgin knot. II. 99. 

XI' 1 1. 239. 

vlrpnal, XVU, 2S3. 

Tirlue, V, l^O. 

Tirtuoua, II. 339. 

. - . XV. 366, 374. 

TirtuoHi quBlilicB, V. 157. 

«ifn. n. 327. 

TizanientB, HI. 13. 

Volqnesaen, VU. 339. 

»olunt«rv, XII. 63. 

vouch, lil. 385. 

vulgar. III. 252. 

. . . XIII. S6, 

vulgarly, UI. 466. 
U. 

umber, V. 32. 

umbered, IX. 305. 
unaccu slomcd, X. 62. 
X11330. 



UDMieled, XV. 63. 
unavoided, \"IU, JO. 

X.91. 
imliarbed, xm. 113. 
unbated, XV, 2^6. 
xinbolt, XV, 314, 
unbolted, XIV. 200. 
unboiinetted, XVI. 314. 
iinbookisli, XVI. 364. 
iinhi-aiilud iviircs, VI. 268. 
unbreathed, 11. 357. 
uncape, m. 101. 
uncharged, XV. 457. 
unclew, XV. 321. 
uncoined constuicy, IX. 37*. 
unconstant toy, XII. 344. 
uncrossed, XVI. 86. 
undercrest, Xlll. 41. 
under fiends, XIII. 136. 
undergoes, IV. 296. 
under wronghi, Vn. 306. 
undersland, II. 181. 
underUker. 111.273. 
uncalli X. Ir4. 
weffeolQulfiPi-. XV, 64. 
Tinroriiialied, n • 374, 
ungartered, H. 164. 
.... V. 85. 
o-igenitured, HI. 418, 
unhaired sauciness. Vl\. 406. 
unhandsome, X\"l. 353. 
unlinppilv, Xl. 33S. 
unluppineaa, IV. 214. 
. ... . XI. 19. 
unhappy, V. 286. 
. . - VI. 390. 
... XV. 209. 
unhatclied pwicUce, XVI. 352, 
unhoused, XVI, 215, 
unhouaelled, XV, 63. 
unicorn, XV, 427. 
universe, IX, 304. 
unlace, XVI. 288. 
unmanned, XII, 309. 
unmastered, XV 40. 

unnoted, XV, 383. 
unpitied, HI, 431. 
■unpregnaiil, 11, 453. 
.... XV, 121, 
wn^TOijer, XVI, 361. 
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iinrcadv, X. 40. 

unreal niorltT} , ^ I!. 152. 

unresptc'.i'e, XI. VJ7. 

unrest, XVT1. 3^. 

unr«uj;h ymiis, \ II. 214. 

unsificd, XV. A'*. 

unsmiiclieu, XA . 219. 

unsqi'.arcd, XII. ^14. 

unslate, XIV. liH. 

untenkptimj;, IX. 372. 

untentt'd, XI \' J 83. 

unvalued, XI. 47. 

unwcielnrjr, Hi. 417- 

upon, IV. 268. 

upon comn.; rii, V. 56. 

uprifrlit, >:i\. 299. 

upspiing-, XV. 48. 

urchin. III. 130. 

urcljins, II. ^3. 

Ursv.ick, sir Christopher, XI. 

162. 
usage, XVI. 391. 
use, IV. 211, 328. 

- - XI. 3U0. 

- - XII. 61. 
used, XI. 279. 
Utis, IX. 58. 
utter, VI. 276. 
utterance, XVI. 77. 

W. 

wage, XT^'. 228. 

- - XVI. 224. 

wage again&l, XIV. 142. 
wages, XVII. 233. 
waist, II. 26. 
• - XV. 34. 
waned, XIII. 227. 
wann'd, XV. 119. 
wannion, XVII. 158. 
wanton, XV. 281. 
wanton duhiess, XVI. 248. 
wappened, XV. 404. 
ward. III. 72. 

- - V. 155. 

- - XII. 30. 
warden pies, VI. 250. 
warder, VII. 75. 

' - - VIII. 25. 

warn, XI. 32. 
- - XIV. 104. 
warped, V. 62. 



v.-.'.si:In^ "t n^cals, W. 104. 
WaSScl, \\\. 74. 

- - - XIII. 219. 

- - - X\. 48. 
Mussel Candle, IX. 28. 
■was.sc'is* I\'. 124. 
waste, XM. J85. 
wasiLfr.l, XV'. 256. 
watch, XI. 169. 
watclj case, IX. 84. 
watch him taviie, XVI. 302. 
watched, XII. 95. 

water fly, XV. 265. 
waier work. IX. 45. 
wax, n . 108. 
wuxcn, II. 269. 

- - - Vlll. 23. 

- - - IX. 224. 
ways, II. 69. 
wciik list. IX. 373. 
wealth, IV. 428. 
weather hitten, VI. 312. 
weaver's, psalm -singers, VIIT. 

228. 
web and pin, XIV. 253. 
wee, HI. 40. 
week, by, IV. 111. 
ween, XI. 330. 
weigh, V. 242. 

- - - XI. 329. 
weigh out, XI. 275. 
weighed, II. 52. 
weird sisters, VII. 31. 
welkin, IV. 44. 
welkin eye, VI. 174. 
welkin roar, IX. 70. 
well, VI. 301. 

well a near, XVII. 192. 
well appointed, IX. 112, 267- 
well found, V. 201. 
well liking, IV. 120. 
well proportioned, X. 203. 
Welsh hook, VIII. 239. 
wench, XVI. 418. 
wend, 11. 330. 

- - III. 451. 
Westward Hoe, III. 252. 
whalesbone, IV. 125. 
what tlioiigh, V. 91. 
wheel, X^.'i^V. 
whelkcd, XW . ^0^. 
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when, II. 33. 
whe'r, n. 125. 

- - Vn. 287, 310. 

- - XIV. 7. 
where, II. 189. 

- - - IV. 33, 392. 
... X. 104, 211. 

- . - XIII. 7, 43. 
whereas, X. 138. 
whey face, VII. 218. 
whiffler, IX. 356. 
whiles, m. 290. 
whipping' cheer, IX. 178. 
whipstock, XVII. 171. 
whirring, XVII. 225. 
whistle, XVI. 322. 
white ewe, XVI. 205. 
white livered, XI. 158. 
whiting- time. III. 99. 
whitsters. III. 93. 
whittle, XV. 448. 
wholesome, III. 150. 

- - - - XIII. 75. 
whooping, V. 76. 
wicked, II. 34. 
wide, XII. 91. 
wild, Xm. 403. 

wild goose chase, XII. 283. 
wilderness, III. 402. 
wildly, VII. 382. 
will, XVI. 320. 
Wilnecote, IX. 175. 
wimpled, IV. 50. 
Winchester goose, X. 27. 
wind, V. 252. 
windmill, IX. 100. 
wink, II. 59. 

- - VI. 186. 
winking gates, VII. 315. 
wis, IV. 361. 

wise gentleman, IV. 286. 
wise woman, III. 134. 
wish, IV. 232. 
. - VI. 38. 

- - XVI. 225. 
wished, XV. 434. 
wit, IV. 182, 332. 
witch, VII. 11. 

- - X. 198. 

within him, VI. 393. 
wittol, in. 74. 
witty, XL 128. 



woe, II. 127. 
woe begone, IX. 12. 
woman of the world, V. 131. 
wondered, II. 107. 
wood, n. 170. 

- - X. 97. 
woodcock, IV. 286. 
wooden pricks, XIV. 211. 
wooden thing, X. 108. 
woodman, III. 146, 452. 

- - - - XVI. 109. 
wooed, XI. 48. 
woolvish, XIII. 77' 
woolward, IV. 145. 
word, XV. 217. 
words, X. 420. 
work, XL 348. 
working day, IX. 334. 
workings, IX. 125. 
world to see, VI. 71. 
worm, VII. 146. 

- - XIII. 399. 
wormy beds, n. 330. 
worn, III. 221. 
worse bested, X. 170. 
worship, XIII. 364. 
worth. III. 259. 

- - XII. 83. 

worth the whistle, XIV. 28. 
worts. III. 10. 
wot. III. 66. 
wreak, XIII. 135. 

- - - XVII. 74. 
wren. III. 257. 
wrest, XII. 111. 
wrested pomp, VII. 396. 
wretch, XVI. 305. 
wretched, XI. 75. 
wrings, II. 21. 

writ, XV. 107. 

- - XVII. 153. 
write down, II. 154. 
writhled, X. 45. 
wrongs. III. 123. 
wroth, IV. 361. 
wrought, VI. 319. 
... - VII. 44. 
wrying, XVI. 145. 

Y. 
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yardjr, xm. 250. 

yeaimES. 329. • 

yellow stockings^ IH. 241. 

jeomuiy IX. 38. 

jeoiiian*8 Bemce, XV. 262. 

yerii, IX. 347. 

yesty, vn. 173. 

- - XV. 273. 

yield you, Xm. 334. 

York* Cecily, duchess of, XI. 64. 



York, Richard, duke of, X. 134. 
young men, XII. 225. 
younker, vm. 283. 
yoxen, U. 269. 

Z. 

zany, IV. 131. 
zealous, VII. 324. 
zed, XIV. 200. 



The preceding Index is compiled on the same plan as that 
subjoined to Dodsley's Collection of Old Plays, published in the 
year 1780. Meed. 



THE END 
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